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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tira  object  of  the  Lvceiim,  in  puLlishing  ita  Annals,  is  to 
record  new  and  vulimble  facta  in  Natural  History ;  and  to 
advance  the  public  good  by  tlie  diflinion  of  useful  know- 
ledge. Tlie  importance  of  this  science  is,  at  present,  every- 
where acknowlcdjrcd ;  aTid  tlie  attention  bestowed  on  it,  in 
onr  own  conntry,  lias  already  been  amply  repaid.  A  great 
variety  of  now,  nscfni.  and  defiant  productions  have  been 
discovered  ;  ami  iniimrtant  facts,  connected  witti  the  agri- 
cultural, coiniiKTcial.  and  nianuractiiriny  interests,  have 
been  c'lnci<hited.  In  nur  ntteuipts  to  bring  to  light  the  hid- 
den riches  i>f  <iur  country,  we  sulicit  tlio  assistance  of  the 
public.  We  ;L>>k  ni>  cnixlunicnt,  wc  e.Npect  no  gain,  We 
cheri:ih  the  hcpv  liiiit  i>ur  exertinns  will   bo  encouraged  ; 


Synoptical  View  of  the  Lichens  growing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  City  of  New-  York.  By  Abraham  Halsey.  Kead 
before  the  Lyceum,  June  16, 1823. 

NoTwrrHSTANDiNQ  the  great  progress  which  the  science  of 
botany  has  made  in  this  country,  the  cryptogamic  branch  of 
it  still  suffers  under  the  most  unmerited  neglect.  Of  the  se- 
veral tribes  which  compose  this  interesting  department,  the 
Ferns  and  Mosses  have  received  some  share  of  attention ; 
and  the  Fungi  have  lately  been  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  De 
Schweinitz,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Fungi  of  North  Ca- 
rolina ;  but  the  Algse  and  Lichens  appear  to  have  been  but 
little  regarded ;  the  Catalogue  of  Muhlenberg  comprising 
such  as  were  observed  chiefly  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  brief  enumeration  in  the  New- York  Catalogue, 
being  the  only  sources  of  information  from  whence  the  little 
we  have  on  these  subjects  is  derived.  The  difficulty  with 
which  the  student  of  cryptogamy  has  to  contend  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  scarcity  of  books  with  enlarged  descriptions 
and  figures,  and  the  rarity  of  well-authenticated  specimens ; 
a  very  few  of  which  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  private 
collections.  The  Synopsis  of  Acharius  is  almost  the  only  work 
on  the  Lichens  to  which  access  can  be  had  in  this  place ;  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  determining,  with  his  definitions,  our 
native  species,  diversified  as  they  are  by  difterence  of  soil  and 
climate,  is  very  apt  to  deter  botanists  from  the  study  of  Lich- 
enology.  We  look,  therefore,  with  eagerness  to  our  own  cryp- 
togamists,  who  describe  from  indigenous  specimens;  and  in 
particular  the  long-promised  work  of  Mr.  De  Schweinitz, 
would  constitute  an  importanterainthehistory  of  this  science, 
in  rendering  the  treasures  of  our  cryptogamy  as  accessible 
as  those  of  the  elder  and  more  favoured  branch  of  botany. 

In  the  mean  time,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  smallest 
contribution  will  be  acceptable,  I  offer,  for  the  consideration 
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of  the  Lycenm,  a  catalogue  of  tlie  Lichens,  which  I  have  col- 
lected in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  and  within  a  cir- 
cnit  of  fiily  miles ;  a  few  are  added,  of  which  specimeoa 
were  received  from  correspondents  in  the  nortliem  part  of 
this  State  and  in  Massachusetts.  To  supply,  in  some  mea- 
Bure,  the  barrenness  of  a  bare  enumeration,  I  have  added  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  diifereot  species ;  not  witli  the 
hope,  however,  of  having  always  succeeded  in  defining  tliem 
with  prociaion.  Ttie  difficulty  of  seizing  a  single  prominent 
feature,  whioh  shall  be  invariable  in  all  cases,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  have  studied  this  microscopic  and  po- 
lymorphous family.  8peciiDens  of  a  immber  of  species,  of 
which  I  could  tind  no  descriptions,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Da 
Schweinitz,  tlie  highest  authority  on  this  subject  in  this  coun- 
try, for  his  opinion ;  and  I  have  retained  the  names  which 
were  returned  by  that  gentleman  :  I  should  add,  however, 
tliat  for  the  imperfect  descriptions  attempted  of  thorn,  I  alone 
Stn  responsible.  I  have  only  to  express  the  hope,  that  thia 
sketch  may  call  the  attention  of  our  botanists  to  this  inte- 
resting family  of  plants,  so  remarkable  for  tlieir  beauty  and 
variety,  and  the  important  part  iliey  perform  in  the  vege- 
table economy. 

I.  Class.    IDIOTHALAMI. 

1.  Order.     HOMOOENEI.     Apothecia  simple,  wholly  formed 

from  a  uniform  pulverulent  or  cartilaginous  eubatauce. 

t  Apothecia  wiiKout  a  raittd  raargin. 

I.  SriLOUA. 

1,  melt^^ricttm.     Ach.  S»/n.  p.  2.     Common  on  rough  bark 

of  treesi. 

S.  rotevm.    Kov.  spec,  nobis.    Rare.    On  bark  of  Jnglaiui. 

S.  crnsta  tenni,  granulosa,  rosea;  apotheciis  solitariiB, 

punctiformibus,  pulveraceis,  saturate  rosei».    Fig.  1, 

This  pretty  little  Lichen,  found  on  the  rough  bark  of  Ilicko- 

ry,  for  the  present  I  refer  to  this  genus,  with  which  it  appears 

to  have  greater  affinity  than  with  any  other.  It  is  readily  dia- 
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tingoisliable  by  its  light  lake  or  rose-coloured  crost,  which  is 
Tery  thin  and  rough.  The  apothecia  are  oval,  minute,  scat- 
tered, and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  crust 

2.  Arthonia. 

1.  jpunctiformu.  AcTi,  p.  4.   On  smooth  hark.   Crust  white; 

apothecia  small,  subimmersed. 

2.  Swartziana,    Id.  p.  5.     On  old  trunks  of  trees.    Crust 

white :  apothecia  broad  and  confluent. 

3.  astroidea.    Id.  p.  6.     On  smooth  bark.    Crust  ashy  and 

glaucous ;  apothecia  flat,  stellate,  and  shapeless. 

4.  dbacwra.    Id.  p.  6.    Ibid.     Crust  olivaceous ;  apothecia 

small,  oval,  uniform,  subimmersed. 

ft  Apothecia  with  a  raised  ma/rgin. 

3.  Lectdea. 

§  Frond  cruUaceou^^  uniform. 
*  Apothecia  constantly  hlack. 

1.  atro  alba.    Id.  p.  11.     Common  on  rocks.     Areolae  of 

the  crust  black  and  white. 

2.  fumosa.    Id.  p.  12.    Ibid.     Crust  dull  smoky  colour ; 

apothecia  sunk  into  the  crust,  grayish  withjn. 

3.  pantoeticta.    Id.  p.  13.     Ibid.     Apothecia  minute;  im- 

mersed in  the  crust  upon  the  areolse. 

4.  lapicida.    Id.  p.  13.    Ibid.     Apothecia  mostly  between 

the  areolsB. 

5.  petr(Ba.     Id.  p.  15.     Ibid.     Distinguishable  by  the  con- 

centric tendency  of  the  apothecia. 

6.  confluent.    Id.  p.  16.    Ibid.    To  the  naked  eye  like  No. 

1  and  4 ;  crust  dirty  white ;  apothecia  irregular  and 
aggregated. 

7.  premnea.     Id.  p.   17.     Trees  and  fences,      Apothecia 

with  a  whitish  stratum  under  the  disk. 

8.  parasema.    Id.  p.  17.    Bark.     Crust  generally  bordered 

by  a  black  line ;  apothecia  blackish  within. 
9-  enterdeuoa.     Id.  p.  19.    Trunks.     Apothecia  internally 
white. 
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10.  (JfH^sa.    Aeh.  Syn.  p.  19.    Trniiks  and  fences.     Crnst 

pnlveralent ;  rusty  gray;  apotbecia  convex. 

11.  mnyuinaria.     Id.  p.  19.     Ibid.     Rure.     ApoUiecia  in- 

ternally blood-red. 

12.  seUnilstwtmi  fi.  geockroa.     Id.  p.  20.     EncruBting  mosaes 

in  woods.     Crnst  etfuse,  granutated,  ashy. 

13.  dtrinella  t    Id.  p.  S5.    Old  stone  fences.     Bare.     Crust 

green  ;  apothecia  small,  black. 
**  Apothecia  Hack  /  w^ew  moistened,  broionish. 

14.  immersa.     Id.  p.  27.     Common  on  hard  rocks.     Apo- 

thecia eunk  into  the  surface  of  the  stone  npon  which 
the  crust  resides. 

***  Apoiheota  Uack,  wUh  a  gray  bloom. 

15.  (Jho  cwrvie«een».     Id.  p.  29.     On  rocks.     Kare.     Crust 

tartareous  and  cracked,  whitish  ;  apothecia  flat. 

16.  cortifi>la.     Id.  p.  3:i.    Trunks  and  fences.     Crust  granu- 

lated, very  white;  apothecia  small  and  subglobose. 
****  Apolhana  witK  afwtmua  or  hrovfnish  cohttr. 

17.  versicolor.     Sehwz.      iiea.     Very  common  on  smooth 

bark.  Crust  greenish,  and  bounded  bya  broad  waving 
bhick  line  ;  apothecia  small,  greenish  and  other  dark 
■  colours,  clastered  and  stellate  to  the  naked  eye. 

18.  luttola.     Ach.  p.  41.     Trunks  and  rocks.     Crust  thin, 

grayish,  with  globular  pale  granules;  apothecia  dirty 
yellow. 

19.  eammla.     lb.  p.  42.     Trunks.     Crnst  thin,  gray  ;  apo- 

thecia sessile,  tliicJc,  fl«shy  brown. 

*****  Apothecia  tif  various  cohura. 

80.  coooinea.  Schwz.  mss.  Common  on  trunks.  CrUBt 
cinereous,  and  bordered  by  a  black  line ;  apotliecin 
shining,  convex,  beautiful  scarlet,  whitisti  within. 

21.  Tnarmorea  A  rii^ru/aria.  Ach.  iS^«.  p.  40.  On  the 
earth  in  woods,  among  moss.  Crust  very  thin,  scarcely 
distingnisbable  ;  apothecia  iirccolate,  flesh-coloured. 
A  strongly  marked,  though  minute  speciee. 
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22.  Ehrhartiana.    Id.  p.  47.     Common  on  rocks.    Crust 

cartilaginous,  greenish  yellow,  rough,  granulated; 
apothecia  pale  yellowish. 
var.    /a.  polytropa.    Ibid.    Crust  subtartareous,  tesse- 
lated,  pale ;  apothecia  crowded. 

23.  aurcmtiaca.     Id.  p.   50.      Trunks  and  rotten  wood. 

Crust  smooth,  whitish ;  apothecia  orange,  convex, 
margin  lighter. 

§§  Crust  foUaceone. 

24.  demissa.    Id.  p.  50.     On  earth  on  rocks.    Crust  warty, 

subimbricated,  lobed  at  the  margin  ;  apothecia  red- 
dish, depressed. 

25.  globifera.    Id.  p.  51.      In  the  clefts  and  depressions  on 

the  surface  of  rocks.  Crust  imbricated,  lobes  detach- 
ed, round,  whitish  underneath ;  apothecia  subglobose, 
dark  red. 

4.  Calicium. 

*  Apothecia  sessile. 

1.  tigillare.    Id.  p.  55.     Common  on  fences  and  old  posts. 

This  beautiful  Lichen  in  habit  nearly  resembles  a  Le- 
cidea,  and  is  remarkable  from  the  frond's  first  ap- 
pearing in  small  yellow  spots,  upon  which  the  black 
apothecia  are  seated.  Tlie  intervals  between  these 
aftierwards  fill  up,  and  the  whole  crust  becomes  con- 
tinuous. 

2.  turbinatum.    Id.  p.  59.     On  bark,  and  parasitic  on  Par- 

melisQ,  &c.     Crust  whitish ;  apothecia  turbinate. 
8.  stigoneUvm.    Id.  p.  56.     Crust  none  ;  apothecia  subglo- 
bose. 

**  Apothecia  stijpitate. 

4.  daviciUare.  Id.  p.  57.  Old  fences  and  posts.  Apothe- 
cia subglobose  ;  pedicles  cylindric,  thick. 

6.  trachelmv/m  p.  quercinum.  Id.  p.  58.  Ibid.  Crust 
ashy  or  none ;  apothecia  turbinate ;  pedicles  filiform, 
short. 
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6.  Gbtofhoea. 
1.  puttalata.    Id.  p.  66.    Oa  rocks.    Kare.    Frond  nnder- 

Death  deeply  pitted,  emooth ;  ai>othecift  rare,  disk 

smooth. 
3.  papulosa.    Id.  p.  67.    Ibid.    Apothecia  small,  very  na- 

meroaB,aQd  a^;regated,tirceolate  and  rarely  gyrose. 

3.  Penns^t/vamica.    Id.  p.  67.    Frond  snboliTaceous,  rough 

granular  underneatli ;  apothecia  margined, 

4.  Muhlenber^i.     Id.  p.  67.     Ibid.      Frond  wrinkled  and 

scaly  nndemeatli  *,  apothecia  sunk  in  the  pits. 

5.  vellea.     Id.  p.  67.     Ibid.     liare  in  fruit     Frond  large, 

coriaceous,  Booty ;  apothecia  generally  towards  the 
circomference  of  the  frond. 

6.  Opeqbafha. 

1.  maeulans.    Id.  p.  11.    On  smooth  bark.     Apothecia 

clustered  and  forming  black  spots. 

2.  Jierpetica  p.  dispanrata.     Id.  p.  73.     Ibid.     Apothecia 

abort,  broad ;  crest  of  a  reddish  olive  hue, 

3.  wlgata.    Id.  p.  73.    Trunke.    Apothecia  turgid,  cylin- 

dric. 

4.  notha.    Id.  p.  76.    Ibid.    Disk  of  the  apothecia  without 

the  cleft 
va/r.  fi.  gregaria.     Ibid.     Apothecia  crowded ;  disk  flex- 
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vcur.  fi.  pul^)emUfUa.    Smooth  bark.    Apothecia  flexu- 
ons ;  disk  gray  proinoee. 
r.  cerasi.    On  Beech.    Crust  Bhining ;  apothecia 

straight  and  parallel. 

2.  hetnligna.    Id.  p.  83.    On  Betnla.    Scarcely  more  than 

a  Tariefy  of  the  last 

3.  serpentina.    Id.  p.  83.    Smooth  bark.    Omst  very  white ; 

apothecia  elongated,  crowded,  and  waved, 
ft  Apothecia  without  a  ma/rgin. 

8.    YEBBUOAiOA. 

1.  pundifomm.    Id.  p.  87.    Old  bark.    Apothecia  small, 

hemispheric,  seldom  papillated ;  nucleus  subglobose. 

2.  OfMHepta.  Id.  p.  87.    Ibid.  Apothecia  conoid,  papillated ; 

nucleus  compressed.    Larger  than  the  preceding. 
8.  epidermidia.    Id.  p.  89.    Smooth  bark  of  limbs.    Apo- 
thecia very  minute,  flattened,  roughish. 
WW,  ^cerasi.  OnBetula.  Crust  shining,  ofa  silvery  hue. 

4.  eUgmateUa.    Id.  p.  89.     Bark.     Apothecia  convex,  not 

papillated. 
va/r.    /3.  lactea.     Ibid.    Crust  milky  white,  sublucid. 

5.  gemmata.     Id.  p.  90.     On  bark.     Apothecia  shining, 

papillated. 
£.  oompoeita.  Sch/ws.  mss.   On  Carpinus  and  Betula.   Crust 
yellowish  brown,  very  smooth,  shining,  and  border- 
ed by  a  black  line ;  apothecia  small,  immersed,  and 
clustering  in  long  irregular  dark  spots.    Fig.  4. 

9.  Endooaspon. 

1.  wuKTOffdidum.   Ach.^.9S.    On  rocks.    Frond  composed 

of  very  small,  detached,  scale-like  lobes,  of  a  light 
greenish  or  olive  colour. 

2.  tephroides  /a.  pclythecviim.    Id.  p.  99.    On  rocks.    Frond 

adnate  like  a  Yskbugabia,  cracked,  of  a  light  liver 
colour. 

3.  Hedwigii.    Id.  p.  99.    On  rocks.    Fronda  detached  like 

No.  1,  but  larger. 
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4.  irdnwhim.  Id.  p.  101.  Cominon  on  rocks.  Frond  co- 
riaceous and  leafy,  undemeatlt  of  a  reddish  liue. 

6.  amiplicatum.  Id.  p.  103.  Like  ihe  preceding,  but  of  a 
dark  colour  underneath. 

6.  Wt^ri.  Id.  p.  102.  On  rocks  near  waterfalls.  Like 
the  two  last,  but  the  frond  is  of  a  thicker  consifitence, 
and  changes  to  a  greenish  colour  when  moistened. 

U.  Class.    C(ENOTnAI.AMI. 

Order  I.    PIITMATOIDEI.     Ajiothrcia  included  in  wart- 

Uke  processes  formed  froin  the  frond. 

10.    PoRINA. 

i,  j)ertusa>  Id.  p.  109.  liocks  and  old  trnnks.  Common. 
Apothecia  with  several  orifices. 

2.  leucosU/ma.   Id.  p.  109.  On  trunks.   Apothecia  with  white 

orifices ;  crust  dark.    Resembles  a  V4rioi.abu. 

3.  lefcplaca.     Id,  p.  lOD,     Bocks  and  trunks.     Apothecia 

witfi  a  single  and  irregular  orifice, 

4.  faUivr.     Id.  p.  UO.     Rough  hark.     Apothecia  with  an 

open  expanded  orifice,  like  a  Lecanoka. 

11,  Thelotbeha. 
lepadinMinf    Id.  p.  115.     On  bark.    Very  common.     Pro- 
bably a  new  species.     Crust  yellowish  green,  ' 

12.  Pteestla. 
I.  enteroleuca.  Sprengel  naa.  Thdotrema  nnerevm.  Si-hw3. 
Very  common  on  trunks.  Crust  membranaceous,  ve- 
ry white,  Bublucid,  and  to  the  microscope  cracked  and 
nigged,  Apothecia  above  the  crust,  though  surronnd- 
ed  by  it  at  the  base,  cupiilifonn,  open  at  the  top  like  a 
Lkuuka;  margin  black,  witli  a  gray  bloom ;  nnclcus 
hetni spheric, whitish  with  a  black  pruinoae  disk.  Fig.  8. 
Specimens  of  this  common  Lichen  were  sent  by  Dr. 
Torrey  to  Professor  Sprengel  of  Halle,  and  by  him  de- 
termined to  be  a  new  species  of  PrsENULA,  under  the 
name  here  adopted.    It  has  mach  the  habit  of  a  Lsoi- 
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DEA,  and  possibly  may  be  the  Leoidea  wrceclata  of 

Acharius. 
S.  niffrescens,    Ach.  p.  126.     Common  on  rocks.     Grnst 

tesselated,  blackish ;  apothecia  on  the  areolae,  black, 

shining,  scarcely  distinguishable  to  the  naked  eye. 
3.  margacea.    Id  p.  127.    Ibid.    Crust  ashy,  rugged,  and 

warty ;  apothecia  globose,  in  appearance  like  a  Pobi- 

NA  with  several  orifices. 

13.  Variolaria, 

1.  vddtcL    Id.  p.  129.     On  bark.     Crust  white ;  disk  of  the 

apothecia  covered  with  a  white  lamina. 

2.  comfmjmis.    Id.  p.  130.    Ibid.     Crust  commonly  darker 

than  the  apothecia. 

3.  amara.    Id.  p.  131.    Ibid.     Crust  bitter  to  the  taste. 

4.  corallina.      Id.  p.  133.      Encrusting   decayed  mosses. 

Crust  vrith  coralline  papilte. 

Order  n.  DISCOIDEI.   Ajpothecia8GuteUifarmy^8teb8es8ile  ^ 
disk  difererU/rom  the  margin^  which  i%  formed  from  the 

frond. 

14.  Urceolabia. 

1.  cinerea  fi.  notata.    Id.  p.  40.     On  hard  rocks.     Crust 

ashy,  smooth,  and  cracked ;  apothecia  black,  prui- 
nose,  immersed  in  the  areolse. 

2,  calcarecL    Id,  p.  143.     On  calcareous  rocks.     Crust  very 

white ;  apothecia  smaller  tlian  in  the  preceding. 

16.  Lecanora. 

§  Crust  adnate,  imi/o)^m, 

*  Apothecia  with  a  hl(ick  and  iiaked  disk. 

1.  atra.  Id.  p.  146.   On  trunks  and  rotten  wood.   Crust  very 

white ;  apothecia  crowded,  angular,  margin  flexuous. 
var.    y.  caUiginosa.    Ibid.     Crust  dark. 

2.  comrmUata.    Id.  p.  149.    Fences  and  rotten  wood.   Crust 

thin,  with  greenish  white  dust ;  apothecia  concave. 

3.  peridea  fi.  exigua.    Id.  p.  151.    Ibid.    Crust  dirty  whitae,. 

and  blackish ;  apothecia  small  and  crowded. 
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4.  »ophode$.     Id.  p.  153.     Ibid.     Crust  veirncose,  Bubdeter- 

iDined,  asliy  greeni&h;  apolliccia  crowded,  black, 
brownisb  when  moistened,  m&rgm  tumid,  very  entire. 

**  AjHfthecia  with  a  hroum  coloured  disk. 

5.  iv^vsca.     Id.  p.  157-     Bark.     Ornst  smooth,  cartilagin- 

ous, granulated  ;  apothecia  dark,  margin  thick. 

6.  venUisa.     Id.  p.  159.     Bark  and  rocks.     Cmst  teeselated 

with  tumid  warts,  yellowbh  or  gray ;  apothecia  red- 
dish, brown,  convex. 

7.  varia.    Id.  p.  161,     Common  on  old  posts  and  fencefi. 

Crust  liglit  yellow;  apothecia  generally  dirty  green, 
yellowisli,  and  brown. 
**•  Apothfcia  iDith  a  UacTc  or  coloured  disk, 
always  jfruinose. 

8.  ViUarsii  T    Id.  p.  163.     On  rocks.    Crust  tartaroons,  gy- 

roee,  granulated,  wlutisli ;  apothecia  black,  sessile, 
disk  concave, 

9.  glaucoma.     Id.  p.  1C5.     Ibid,     Crust  grayish ;  apothecia 

black,  immersed,  disk  at  length  convex,  margin  obli- 
terated. 

10.  angvlosa.    Id.  p.  166.    On  emooth  bark.    Cmst  smooth 

and  Bubrimose ;  apothecia  crowded  and  angular. 

11.  (VBffio  rubeUa.     Id,  p.  1C7.    Trunks.     Crust  membrana- 

ceous and  white  ;  apothecia  large,  light  red. 

12.  aHflla.    Id.  p.  16S.   Bark.    Crust  cartilaginous,  smooth, 

milk  white  ;  apothecia  light  flesh-coloured. 
*•"**  Apothecia  vnth  dials  of  various  colours. 
IS.  pereUa.     Id,  p.  1B9.     On  trunks,     Cmst  thin,  warty, 
white ;  apothecia  light  flesh-coloured. 

14.  tartarea.     Id,  p.  172.     Kocks.     Common.    Crust  white, 

tartareons,  with  clustered  coral-like  grannies;  apothe- 
cia light  fleflh-coloured.  This  is  the  Oudbearofibs 
English,  and  used  in  dyeing  purple  on  woollen. 

15,  tiiticina.     Id.  p.  175.     Tninks.     Cnist  granulated,  dirty 

yellowish,  hardly  distinguishable ;  apothecia  orange. 
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16.  fviha.    Sehwz.  hss.    Common  on  rough  bark.    Crust 

papillated,  verrucoee,  of  a  pale  sulphur  yellow ;  apo- 
ibecia  with  an  orange  disk,  when  young  immersed  in 
the  Terrucffi  of  the  crust,  at  length  enlarging  with  a 
thin  inflected  margin.    Fig.  2. 

§§  Orust  adnate^  radiating,  and  Idbed  at 
the  circumference. 

17.  dega/M.     Ach.  p.  182.     On  rocks.      (Massachusetts.) 

Crust  orange,  radiating  lobes  linear  and  convex. 

18.  galactina.    Id.  p.  187.    Eotten  trunks  and  rocks.    Crust 

subimbricated,  dirty  white ;  apothecia  crowded,  angu- 
lar, disk  livid  flesh-coloured,  subpruinose. 

19.  jtiglandina.    Schwz.  mss.     Common  on  smooth  bark. 

Crust  flat,  orbicular,  sublucid,  olivaceous,  towards  the 
circumference  light  glaucous  green,  minutely  laciniat- 
ed  through  its  whole  surface,  central  segments  scaly 
imbricated,  marginal  ones  flat  and  broader  towards 
the  apex;  apothecia  central,  small,  disk  fuscous,  con- 
cave, margin  very  thick. 

§§§  Grustfoliaceovs,  scaly,  imbricated. 

20.  Sm/UhU.    Ach.ip,  1S9.  Common  on  trunks.  Crust  scaly, 

lobes  thick,  roundish,  waved,  yellow  orange,  deepen- 
ing in  colour  towards  the  apex ;  apothecia  orange, 
like  Parhelia  rutilana. 

21.  irregtdarii.    Schwz.  mss.    Common  on  trunks.    Crust 

scaly,  lobes  ascending,  very  minutely  fringed,  whitish 
gray,  greenish  when  moistened ;  apothecia  gray  prui- 
nose,  dark  brown  when  moistened,  margin  thick  and 
entire. 

22.  candelaria.  Ach.  p.  192.   On  smooth  bark.   Crust  scaly, 

bright  yellow,  margin  of  lobes  granular ;  apothecia 
bright  yellow. 
28.  hrwMMO.    Id.  p.  193.    Trunks.    Crust  imbricated,  ashy 
liver  colour ;  apothecia  reddish  brown,  margin  crenu- 
lated. 


1  ABMELIA. 

§  Frond  with  eegm«nte  of  eqval  thichnesa  at  the  apan. 

I.  pttu-orodiia.   Id.  p.  ll>6.  Trunks,  stones,  &c.    Frond  livid 

pale,  underneath  suiootU  and  whitish.with  black  fibres. 
S.  crinita.     Id.  p.  196.    Ibid.    Frond  grayish  green,  bearing 
branching  coralline  papillie,  underneath  smootL,black, 
margin  ciliated. 

3.  capertUa.     Id.  p,  11)6.     Ibid.     Frond  pale  greenish  yel- 

low, underneath  black  hispid. 

4.  Borreri.    Id.  p.  197.     Bark  and  on  mosses.    Frond  gray, 

with  whitish  soredia ;  apolhecia  with  a  crenatc,  sub- 
lobed  margin. 

5.  scorttM.     Id.  p.  197,     On  trunks.     Frond  subcoriaceouB, 

whitish  gray,  black  dotted,  sublucid. 

6.  jxfrlaia.    Id.  p.  IHT.     Ibid,  and  stones.     Frond  grayish 

green,  villose  underneath. 

7.  perforata.     Id.  p.  l'J8.     Bark,  and  stones.     Disk  of  the 

apothecia  perforated. 
S.  hivbafea.     Id.  p.  198.     Trunks,  and  on  the  earth.    Frond 

smooth,  coriaceous,  suborhicular ;  apothecia  small, 

central.      Has  been  removed  to  Sticta  by  Acliarins, 
y.  liliacea.     Id.  p.   199.    Trunks.      Frond  grayish  green, 

subpruinose,  not  dotted  as  in  No.  5. 
10.  olivacea.     Id.  p.  200.    Trunks  and  rotten  wood.    Frond 

dark  olive,  shining. 

II.  j^uTfAea.    Id.  p.  202.    Eartli  on  mosses.    Frond  dark 

lead,  and  blackish  when  old. 
12,  gaxatUia.     Id.  p.  203.     Rocks  and  trunks.     Segments 

generally  roticulately  lacunoee  on  the  upper  surface, 

trnncated  at  the  apex. 
[3.  alewHts.    Id,  p.  208,     Bark.     Frond  generally  covered 

with  granular  dust,  much  laciniated  at  the  margin ;  ■ 

apothecia  light,  margin  crenulated, 
1*.  ceiUrifuga.    Id.  p.  209.     Ibid.    Frond  greenisli,  divided 

through  its  whole  surface  into  radiating  segments. 
15.  cotwpersa.    Id.  p.  2U9.    Ibid.     Frond  greenish,  dotted 

black. 
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16.  rtMan^   Id.  p.  210.    Ibid.    Frond  deep  yellow,  whitish 

nndemeath ;  apodiecia  orange. 

17.  ventutdt.    Id.  p.  214:.    Bark,  and  among  moeses.    Frond 

deeply  laciniated,  segments  narrow ;  margin  of  the 
apothecia  leafy. 

18.  steUaHa,  Id.  p.  216.  Trunks.   Frond  stellate,  segments 

convex,  with  whitish  fibres  beneath ;  apothecia  black, 
proinose. 

19.  cmdcL    Id.  p.  216.    Trunks  and  rocks.    Segments  nar- 

row, and  more  distant  than  the  last. 
va/r»    ^  dvbicL     Rocks.     A  very  minute  variety,  re- 
sembling frost  work. 

20.  cycloadia.    Id.  p.  216.     Trunks.     Frond  stellate ;  seg- 

ments short,  broad,  subconnate ;  apothecia  blackish. 

21.  vlotkria.  Id.  p.  217.   Ibid.   Like  the  preceding ;  apothe- 

cia, externally  at  the  base,  covered  with  black  bristles. 

§§  Frond  with  segments  thickened  at  the  apex, 

22.  physodes.     Id.  p.  218.     Rocks,  trunks,  and  on  earth. 

Frond  naked  and  shining  beneath. 

23.  ocUpode^.    Id.  p.  219.     Ibid.     Frond  spongy,  and  rag- 

ged beneath. 

17.    BORRERA. 

L  tendla.  Id.  p.  221.  Bark  and  on  the  earth.  Like  a 
Parmelia.  Frond  white ;  segments  narrow,  pinnatifid, 
convex  and  ciliated  at  the  apex. 

2.  /kirfuracea.     Id.  p.  222.     Bark.      Much  like  Evernia 

pruna^sitri.  Segments  of  the  frond  channeled  beneath, 
and  bluish  black. 

3.  chrysophthalma.    Id.  p.  223.     Very  common  on  trunks. 

Frond  yellow,  with  orange  apothecia. 

4.  exUis  f  Id.  p.  225.   Ibid.   Frond  minute,  white,  segments 

attenuated  and  capillary.    Perhaps  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding. 

18.  Cetraria. 
1,  ciliaris.    Id.  p.  227.    Fences  and  stones.     Frond  with 
segments  fringed,  and  ciliated  with  strong  rigid  fibres. 
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.  lacnmosa.  Id.  p.  227.  Earth  in  moist  woods.  Frond 
more  deeply  pitted  ntid  peticnlated  than  the  last,  seg- 
ments not  so  Diiich  divided,  wbitisii  undementh ;  apo- 
tfaecia  large. 

.  glauca.  Id.  p.,227.  Stones  and  fences.  Frond  glaucous, 
tawny,  brown  nndemeath. 

.  viridi*.  <^^Ami2,m9B,  Small  liinba  inccdarswamp9,New- 
Jersey,  Frond  glancons  green,  iacnnose  reticulated, 
andemeath  pale  yellow,  margin  coraplicately  waved 
and  beset  with  black  soredia;  apothecia  cbesnut 
brown,  tawgin  inflecte<l,  lobod,  aud  denlsted. 

19.  Sticta, 
.  orooata.     AcK.  p.  233.    Trunks  and  earth.     (Massacha- 

setts.)      Frond  of  a  livid  colour,  margin   bordered 

with  yellow. 
L  aiUKraspU.   Id,  p.  233.    Among  mosses  on  earth.    Frond 

smooth  coriaceous,  lobes  roandish ;  apothecia  with  a 

blackisli  disk. 
I.  pulmonatea.     Id.  p,  233.     About  roots  of  trees.     Much 

reticulated  and  sinuated. 
:.  sordnindaia.     Id.  p.  234.     Ibid.     FrtMid  orbicular,  light 

greenish,  surface  roughened  by  minnte  soredia. 
i.  gylmatica.      Id.  p.   236.      On   the   earth   with   mosses. 

Frond  with  large  segments,  concave. 
20.  Peltidea. 
i.  MnoM.     Id.  p,  237.    Earth  in  wiwds.     Frond  with  ashy- 
brown  tomentose  veins  beneath. 
\.  tcutata.      Id.  p.  237.     Trunks  and  limbs.     Smooth  and 

veinle^  beneath,  segments  short, 
!.  horie'Mtalis.    Id.  p.  23S.     Il^id.  and  on  earth.     Lob«s 

elongated ;  shields  flat  and  transvet^ely  oblcmg. 
L  apfUhom.      Id.  p.  i!38.     Earth  on  mosses.     Frond  light 

greenisli,  with  sinnll  brown  warts. 


Id. 


deeper  tliaii  in  the  preceding. 


Ibid.     Lobes  ascending,   colour 
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21.   J^EPHBOMA. 

1.  reswpirKitcL    Id.  p.  241.     Earth  among  moss.     Frond 
brownish;    distinguished   by   the   apothecia  being 
seated  on  the  under  side  of  the  frond,  the  lobes  of 
which  turn  over, 
var.    /a.  pebpyr/icea.    Ibid.    Frond  greenish, 

22,    EVERNIA. 

1.  prun^stri.    Id,  p.  245.   Branches  of  trees.   Rare,   Frond 

granulated  glaucous  above,  underneath  whitish,  reti- 
culated. 

2.  Txulpifiaf    Id,  p,  245,     Massachusetts.     Frond  yellowish 

green,  branching,  segments  attenuated,lacunose,  com- 
pressed. In  appearance  like  Cenomyce  mieiaUs^  but 
easily  distinguished  by  itscenti^al  cotton-like  medulla. 
Perhaps  a  new  species. 

Order  IIL     GEPHALOIDEL    Apothecia  svhglobose^  termi- 

nating  the  frond, 

23.  Cekomyce. 

§  Frond  foliaceoxhs^  podeiia  fistMfms^  attenuated^  or  dilated 

aiove. 

*  Apothecia  pale. 

1.  ccBspiticia,  Id.  p,  249,  On  eartli.  Frond  minutely  cleft ; 
podetia  very  short,  marginal. 

3.  aldcornis.    Id,  p,  250.    On  earth,  in  dry  rocky  situations. 

Frond  with  pale  greenish,  palmated,  ascending  seg- 
ments, lighter  underneath;  podetia  hardly  perceptible. 

3.  endivicefolia.  Id.  p.  250.  Ibid.  Frond  large,  leafy,  yel- 
lowish green,  white  beneath,  segments  multifid;  pode- 
tia also  very  minute. 

A.  verUcUkUa.    Id.  p.  251.    On  earth  among  moss.   Podetia 

cylindric,  glabrous,  livid  greenish,the  margin  dilating 

horizontally,  proliferous  from  the  centre. 

5.  pyxidata.    Id.  p.  252.    Ibid.    Podetia  turbinate. 
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Podetia  elongate,  turbinate, 
Podetia  cjlm- 


C.Jimlnaia.    Id.  p.  254.   Ibid. 

cupB  proliteroiia  from  the  margin. 

7.  goJior&fa  var.  jiU'/>lfj^ia.      Id.  p.  259. 
dric,  open,  scaly,  and  leafy. 

**  Ajpothecia  scarlet,  or  dark  red, 

8.  haciUuris.  Id.  p.  266.  On  rotten  wood,  fences,  &c, 
Podetia  cylindric,  granulated,  rarely  cupbearlng. 

•oar.     i.  davata.     Id.  p.  207.     Podetia  lluck,Teiitrico8e, 
and  sterile. 

9.  cocci/era.    Id,  p.  269.    Fences,  &c.     Podetia  elongate- 
tnrbinated,  pale  yellowisli  green,  cups  with  spread- 
ing margins. 
§§  J^rond  leaf y,  podetia  auhjuiutous,  cylindric, 

rayed  at  t/m  apex  ;  radii  aU  fertile. 

10.  carioaa.  Id.  p.  273.  On  earth.  Podetia  whitish,  chan- 
neled, and  vermcoBO,  (lividcd  at  the  apex ;  apothecia 
crowded,  dai-k. 

11.  hot)-ytf.a.  Id.  p.  271.  Kotten  wood  and  earth.  Podetia 
slender,  fastigiately  branching,  rough  ;  apothecia  pel- 
tate, pale  crowded. 

^§  Frond  evanescent,  podetia  cartHaghioue,  straight, 
sviidate,  branching,  axilg perforated. 

12.  adcularis.    Id.  p.  375.    Gotten  wood  and  earth.    Pode- 

tia straigltt,  terete ;  apothecia  capitate,  subglobose, 
L  solitary,  shining,  dark-coloured. 

13.  /areata.     Id.  p.  276.    Ibid.    Podetia  smooth,  livid,  axils 
not  perforated,  branches  acicular,  forked  and  diverg- 
ing at  the  apex  ;  apothecia  generally  very  smalh 
14.  ■unciaiis.     Id.  p.  276.     Earth  amongnioss.     Podetiadi- 
chotomong,  extremities  of  brandies  sliort  and  rigid. 
15.  ranffifmna.     Id.  p.  27T.     Ihid.    Podetia  elongated,  cy- 
lindric,braiichcsgcuttered,andmnch  divided,  tlieuld* 
mate  ones  siibradiate  or  drooping ;  apothecia  globose. 
var.  fi.  ayleatiea.    Podetia  thick  and  turgid,  branches 
short  and  sparse. 
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var.  y,  alpestris.  Podetia  very  branching,  branches 
implex,  terminal  ones  forming  a  thick  panicle  or 
thyrse,^ 

24.    B^OMYCES. 

1.  rosexis,    li  p,  280-     On  argillaceous  earth.    Pedicles 

white ;  apothecia  pale  rose. 

2.  rufus.    Id.  p.  280.     On  rocks.    Crust  rough,  ashy-green- 

ish ;  apothecia  cbesnut,  pedicles  short. 

25.  IsronjM. 

1.  coraUinum.    Id.  p.  281.     On  rocks.    Crust  white,  verru- 

cose  ;  apothecia  only  visible  to  the  microscope. 

2.  phymatodes.     Id.  p.  282.     Rotten  wood  in  moist  places. 

Crust  green. 

26.  Stereocaulon. 
paschale.    Id.  p.  284.    Frond  grayish,  branching,  and  rough 
with    granular    excrescences ;     apothecia    terminal 
blackish. 

(a) 

III.  Class.    HOMOTHALAMI. 

Order  L     SCUTELLATI.      Apothecia  scutdliform^  mbse&- 

sile^  bordered. 

27.  Alectoria. 

1.  jubata.    Id.  p.  291.    Pendent  on  branches  chiefly  of 
ConifercB.    Frond  black,  capillary. 

28.  Ramalina. 

1.  polymorpIicL    Id.  p.  295.     Truirks  and  rocks.     Frond 

compressed,  terete,  with  terminal  soredia ;  apothecia 
sub  marginal. 

2.  fraoiinea.    Id.  p.  296.     Ibid.     Frond  broad,  attenuated 

above  ;  apothecia  marginal,  pale  flesh  colour. 

(a)  The  geouB  Rhizomorpha  has,  by  the  beet  cryptogamiets  of  the  present 
day,  been  removed  to  the  Fangl 
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Z.  faeiig'ntta,.    Id.  p.  2J*7.    Trunks.     Apothecia  terminaT. 
Frond  tliickening  and  fostigiate  above. 

29.   CoLLEMA, 

§  Frond  leafy-,  Jobes  svhfnemhrana^eons,  loo»e,  naked, 

dark  ffreen. 

1.  nigrescent.    Id.  p.  321.    ThmkB,    Frond  sabmonophj-l- 

lous ;  apotliecia  central,  reddish  brown. 
S.  furmim.     Id  p.  323.     Ibid.     Frond  grannlated  oii  both 
sides ;  apothecia  scattered. 
f§  Frond  f^afy,  very  thin,  atthdiaphantnts ; 
apothecia,  Bvhpedicfillafe. 

3.  trevifUoid^s.     Id.  p.  326.     Earth  on  moss  and  on  rocks. 

Frond  lead-colour,  dotted  ;  apothecia  scattered,  of  a 
reddiah  brown,  margin  pale. 

4.  lacerum.      Id.  p.  327.      Tninks,     Kare,      Frond  with 

small  imbricated,  laciniatcd,  and  iringed  lobes. 

Order  II.    PELTATI.    Apotkeet'a  peltate,  vnthout a  bord^, 
fringed. 

SO.   COKMCCTLAKU. 

1.  pvbetcens.  Id.  p.  302.     On  rocks  and  rotten  wood  near 

waterfalls.    Hare.    Frond  sliort,  blackish. 

2.  fhriUom.     Id,  p.  302.     {mA  var.  pitbt:vcens.)      CommoB 

on  fences.    Certainl/  a  dietinct  species. 

31.    USKKA. 

\.  Jiorida.     Id.  p.  304-.     Common  on  tnmks  and  rocks. 

Frond  erect,  rigid,  greenish  gray,  with  horizontal 

fibres;  apothecia  broad,  with  radiating  ciliie. 

2.  plieiata.    Id.  p.  305.    Branches  of  treee.    Frond  pendent. 

emootli,  branches  lax,  much  divided,  and  capillary. 

vtir.    fi.  hirta.      Ibid.      Frond  erect,  somewhat  rigid, 

Bi]bpnlvcrulenl,and  roughLsb,  branches  much  divided, 

atteitiiatcd,  and  subtibrilloee. 
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3.  harbalcL    Id.  p.  306.     Ibid.     Frond  pendulous,  smooth, 

terete,  thick,  branches  diverging  and  fibrillose,  arti- 
culated below  the  apex. 

4.  aM/gnlala.   Id.  p.  307.   Ibid.    Frond  pendulous,  quadran- 

gular, angles  sharp  and  scabrous.    This  species  grows 
in  Massachusetts  to  the  length  of  four  feet- 

IV.  Class.    ATHALAMI. 

S2.  Lepearia. 

1.  fiana.    Id.  p.  330.     Old  bark  of  trunkfi.     Eare. "  Crust 

beautiful  yellow. 

2.  latebrarum.    Id.  p.  331.     On  the  earth,  and  stones  in 

shady  moist  places.     Crust  greenish  gray,  pulveru- 
lent 


On,  the  identUy  of  the  supposed  Pumice  of  the  Missouri,  ai%d 
a  variety  of  A^fYGDALow found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
By  Edwin  James,  M.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  Eead 
before  the  Lyceum,  April  14,  1823.] 

The  light  and  porous  stones,  brought  down  the  Missouri  by 
the  annual  floods,  and  whicli  have  been  spoken  of  as  Pumice 
by  Bradbury  and  others,  differ  from  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
Pumicie,  in  being  less  easily  if  at  all  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe; 
in  the  absence  of  the  fibrous  structure ;  and  in  many  instances, 
of  the  semi- vitrified  aspect  of  that  minerah  From  the  accom- 
panying specimens,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  Pumice  of 
the  Missouri  is,  in  all  respects,  similar  to  a  substance  collected 
about  the  beds  of  Amygdaloid  in  the  Trap  formation,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Canadian  river  of  the  Arkansa.  It  occurs  there 
ia  detached  masses,of  various  dimen8ions,from  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  select  specimens,  exhibiting  every  intermediate 
stage  of  gradation  in  specific  gravity  and  colour,  from  the 
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ligbt,  red,  and  porous  masi^s,  like  those  Ibund  flonlin^  on 
the  Missouri,  to  the  compact  and  dark-coloured  greenstone, 
which  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  that  formation. 

It  was  Bnggeeted  by  Mr.  Bradbiii-y,  and  the  O|»inion  has 
heeii  very  gwierally  adopted,  that  tire  origin  of  the  supposed 
i'umica  of  the  Missouri  is  to  he  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  ex- 
ten^ve  subterraneaia  fires,  believed  to  e.xist  in  the  coal-beds 
about  the  upper  branches  of  that  river ;  but  it  is  well  knonTi 
that  the  long  continued  burning  of  many  coal  mines  in  places 
open  to  freqacnt  cxaminatimi,  has  uut  been  foimd  to  give 
origin  to  substances  of  this  sort.  Tbe  obstinacy  with  which 
the  mineral,  in  its  present  form,  withstands  the  operation  of 
heal,  seems  also  to  afford  an  arguuKUt  unfavourable  to  this 
opinion. 

Reports  are  frequent  among  hunters  and  travellers,  who 
have  visited  the  country  about  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Yellow  Stone,  and  the  Eastern  Ranges  of  tbe  Rocky  Moun- 
tains north  of  the  Platte,  whicii  have  been  thought  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  subterranean  fires  are  now  in  existence  is 
that  quarter.  Wc  are  told  of  natural  chiraneya,  lined  with 
soot,  and  which  are  soraetimts  soon  to  smoke,  rising  out  of 
the  suniniits  of  hills,  about  wliich  are  found  large  quantities 
of  slag  and  cinder,  like  those  of  a  blacksmitb's  furnace ;  and 
of  other  appearances  coniidenlly  supposed  to  indicate  the  ex- 
istence and  the  present  activity  of  vuleauieorpseudovoleanie 
fires.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  circumstantial  de- 
scription of  a  deep  and  wide  chasm  in  thesidenf  a  mountain, 
called  Coulter's  Hill,  out  of  which  flames  and  smoke  have 
often  been  seen  to  issue. 

Tliose  who  have  had  freqtient  occasion  to  trace  to  their 
origin,  popular  traditions  and  tlie  highly  fanciful  liy]»Mhe3e3 
of  men  little  accustomed  to  the  attentive  examination  of  ordi- 
nary phenomena,  will  readily  believe  that  the  accounts  above 
mentioned,  may  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  tbe  occa- 
sional discovery  about  Ihc  upper  brandies  of  the  Missouri,  of 
some  varieties  of  Amygdaloid,'?r  some  other  black  and  porous 
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rock.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  country  along  the  base 
of  tlie  Eocky  Mountains,  a  few  degrees  to  the  southward  of 
the  Missouri,  contains  extensive  beds  of  Amygdaloid,*  in  con- 
nexion with  which  is  found  a  substance  similar  in  aspect  and 
character  to  the  mineral  under  consideration,and  light  enough 
to  float  on  water,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  an  extrava- 
gant conjecture  to  suppose  that  the  reputed  Pumice  stone  of 
the  Missouri,  is  not  a  product  of  volcanic  or  pseudo-volcanic 
fires,  at  present  in  a  state  of  activity ;  but  a  variety  of  Amyg- 
daloid brought  down  by  the  rains  and  the  currents  of  water, 
from  an.  extensive  formation  of  Trap  rocks  in  that  quarter. 


Description  of  a  new  and  gigantic  species  of  the  genus  Cepka- 
lopteruSj  of  DumerU.  By  S.  L,  Mttchill,  M.D,  Bead 
September  15,  1823. 

CEPHALOPTEEUS. 

Body  much  depressed,  with  five  or  six  branchial  openings 
on  each  side  beneath,  rostrum  with  two  elongated  fins,  sustain- 
ed by  articulated  rays.  Tail  long,  slender,  much  narrower 
than  the  body. 

Species. — C.  Yampyrus^  Oceanic  Vampyre.  Breadth  of 
the  body  exceeding  its  length ;  jnouth  nearly  terminal,  with- 
out teeth  ;  a  vertical  fin  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  projecting 
forwards ;  tail  unarmed. — PL  2. 

On  the  9th  day  of  September,  1823,a  fish  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  any  I  had  seen  before,  and  unlike  all  the  descrip- 
tions that  I  could  find  in  the  books,  was  brouglit  to  New 
York.  It  had  been  taken  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near  the  en- 
trance of  Delaware  bay,  by  the  crew  of  a  smack.    They  had 

^  For  a  particular  description  of  the  amygdaloid  of  this  Trap  foimatioD, 
«ee  the  account  ot  the  Exploring  Expedition  commanded  by  Major  Long^  to] 
n.  p.  £01. 
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beard  that  creatnrce  of  extraordinary  forra  and  tize  were  kc- 
quent  in  lite  tract  MtuatedoffCapes  May  aniJ  Henlopen^uring 
the  warm  reason;  and  accordingly  eqnipptd  tliewBelTeB  for 
the  purpose  of  cateluQg  one  or  more  of  tliem.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  about  tbree  weeks,  the  adTentnrera  retnrnpd  with 
an  auinwil  of  sfi^ilar  figure  aad  large  inagnitiKle,  wLicb 
they  haO  killed  after  a  long  and  hazardous  enoonnter.  Tlie 
weight  was  so  eonsiderable  after  it  had  been  towed  to  the 
shore,  that  three  pair  of  oxen  aided  by  u  horse  and  twenty- 
two  men,  eonld  not  drag  it,  by  their  united  strength,  to  the 
dry  land.  By  estimation, it  M.-a»  snppoecd  to  be  somewhere 
between  Ibiir  and  five  tons. 

The  lengtli  frwn  the  fore  margin  of  the  ?  in  o 

head  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  (  ^ 

Lengtli  of  the  tail,     .....        4  0 

Length  of  the  tins  prniecting  forward  lop 

from  the  cornel's  of  the  mouth,  t 


Kahing  the  whole  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  head  fins  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  seventeen  feet  and  three  iuches. 

The  breadth  from  the  extremity  of  one  pectoi'al  fin  or  wing 
totbc  other, measuring  altMig  the  Iii>oof  the  belly,     16  feet. 

When  measured  over  the  convexity  of  the  back,   IS  feet. 

Tlie  skin  of  the  back  was  brown  approaching  to  black ;  of 
the  belly,  black  callicoed  with  milk-white.  The  whole  sni^ 
face  during  life  was  slimy.  Tliere  were  neither  scales  nor 
spinous  processes,  nor  proper  prickles,  on  any  part  of  it ; 
but  the  whole  exterior  was  roughened  by  asperities  resem- 
bling, in  most  part8,thc  sharpest  grit  adhering  to  the  skin  of 
a  shark,  and  in  others,  the  form  not  qtiitc  so  sharp,  of  sha- 
green.    The  skin  was  remarkably  Btrong  and  tough. 

The  moutli  nearly  terminal,  and  not  situated  on  the  under 
side.  Its  breadth  from  corner  to  corner  was  two  feet  and  nine 
inches.  There  were  two  upi>er  lips,  an  outer  nnd  un  iuner^ 
and  both  destitute  of  teeth.   There  was  a  single  lower  lip,  be- 
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set  with  small  rougli  processes,  resembling  those  of  a  rasp,  in- 
stead of  teeth.  There  was  in  this  huge  mouth  no  appearance 
of  a  tongue. 

There  were  five  branchial  openings  on  each  side  beneath ; 
and  these  were  protected  by  as  many  gill-covers.  These 
openings  and  their  covers  were  of  different  lengths,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  inches.  The  breadth  of  the  opercnla 
varied  from  seven  to  ten  inches.  The  arches  supporting  the 
gills  were  attached  within,  the  divisions  of  both  extensively 
ramified,  and  the  organization  of  the  branchiae  more  exqui- 
site and  elegant  than  I  had  ever  seen.  Tlie  distance  from 
gill  to  gill,  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  varied  from  one 
foot  and  eight  inches  to  three  feet  and  nine  inches. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  skull  or  osseous  part  of  the  head 
was  five  feet  "^lie  distance  between  the  eyes,  4  feet  2  inch. 

Distance  between  the  nostrils,     ....     2        3J 

Distance  between  the  eye  and  ear, ...     0      11 
.     .     .     .  eye  and  nostril,       .     1         1 

.     .     .     .    corner  of  the  mouth  and  eye,    1        11 

On  each  side  of  the  mouth  there  was  a  vertical  fin  two  feet 
and  six  inches  long,  twelve  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  thick  in  the  middle,  whence  it  tapered  toward  the  edges, 
which  were  fringed  before  with  a  radiated  margin.  Each 
contains  twenty-seven  parallel  rows  (not  radiations)  of  gristle 
or  cartilage.  Tlie  natural  flexibility  and  elasticity  of  these 
were  greatly  increased  by  articulations  alternating  with  each 
other  through  every  gristle  and  every  part  of  the  texture. 
Motion  was  communicated  to  these  cartilages  by  muscles  situ- 
ated between  them  and  the  common  integuments  which  enve- 
loped them  with  admirable  effect.  Tlie  fin  or  organ  so  con- 
stituted could,  from  its  flexibility,  bend  in  all  directions,  and 
be  made  in  many  respects  to  perform  the  function  of  a  hand ; 
so  as,  by  twisting  round,  to  seize  an  object  and  hold  it  fast. 
The  phalanges  of  this  fin  were  attached  by  strong  ligaments 
to  the  upper  jaw,  afid  to  the  point  of  articulation  with  the 

lower.    Thes6  two  organs,  situated  one  near  each  angle  of 
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tile  Tiioutli,  perform,  no  doubt,  iinportaut  iVinctions  in  tlie 
aoiinu].  They  were  five  feet  nine  incliea  apart,  and  could 
almost  Le  made  to  meet  in  front  of  tlie  mouth,  or  coald 
be  bent  into  it. 

Tliore  was  no  proper  bone  in  the  skeleton^  except  in  one 
spot,  n  linnip  or  knob,  about  tlie  size  of  a  ben's  egg,  at  tlie 
root  of  the  tail  behind  the  doreal  fin.  Even  the  vertebra  . 
manifested  nothing  more  than  specks  of  osseous  matter,  dis- 
tribnlod  in-cgularly  through  the  gristle.  Every  part  could 
be  easily  cut  with  a  knife  ;  for  its  constitution  very  inncli 
resembled  the  substance  of  a  sturgeon's  nose. 

Ttie  case  or  cavity  that  contained  the  brain  was  a  sort  of 
eUipaia,  measuring  twelve  inches  and  a  half  by  eighteen;  and 
itsnpper  side  was  destitute  of  cartilages;  and  like  the  fontinella 
of  infante,  covered  by  the  common  integuments  only  for  the 
space  of  five  inches  and  a  half  by  seven.  The  heart  consist- 
ed of  a  single  auricle  and  a  single  ventricle,  as  in  other  fishes. 
Tlie  eyes  wore  situated  near  the  projecting  angles  of  the 
head  ;  and  the  humours  contained  in  a  cartilaginous  recep- 
tflclii  resembling  an  egg-cup,  or  an  eye-glass,  with  the  optic 
nerve  entering  one  side  of  the  base. 

The  nostrils  were  just  within  the  npper  lip,  covered  by  a 
membrane,which  membrane  more  than  covered  the  whole  lip, 
for  it  extended  in  wards  towards  the  palate  four  inches  near  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  and  wa-s  two  inches  broad  about  midway. 
There  was  one  don^al  fin,  soiucwhat  forward  of  the  root  of 
tlie  tail.  It  was  of  a  triangular  form  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
six  rays.  In  lieu  of  a  secoml  dorsal  fin,  tliuro  was  a  lump, 
bunch,  or  callous  knob,  a  few  inches  behind  it.  The  tail  was 
covered  with  rather  a  coarser  set  of  eminences,  like  a  file  or 
rasp,  than  the  otlier  parts,  and  they  were  not  so  keenly  scab- 
rona.  Tliere  was  no  caudal  fin  at  the  end,  nor  any  aculena 
or  sting  on  the  upper  side,  near  the  junction  with  tlie  body. 
The  wingB,  flaps,  or  pectoral  tins,  were  of  a  very  curious 
organization.  There  was  a  scapula,  humerus,  ulna,  carpus, 
and  an  uncommon  number  of  phalanges,  of  the  before-men- 
tioned cartilaginous  structure.  All  these  limbs,  or  joints,  were 
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articulated  with  each  other  ;  but  the  articulations,  like  those 
of  the  human  sternum,  had  very  little  motion.  This  series 
of  stiff  joints  was  fixed  in  the  flesh,  and  proceeded  somewhat 
.  obliquely  backward.  Instead  of  moving  like  the  leg  of  a 
beast,  the  arm  of  a  man,  the  fin  of  a  fish,  or  the  wing  of  a 
bird,  it  seemed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  basis  for  other 
organs  of  motion  ;  at  least  as  far  as  the  scapula,  humerus, 
and  ulna  were  concerned.  It  had  more  analogy  to  the 
"wing  of  a  bird  than  to  any  thing  else  ;  and  yet  so  different 
from  it,  as  to  manifest  a  remarkable  variety  of  mechanism, 
in  organs  intended  substantially  for  the  same  use. 

Fish  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  may  be  aptly 
denominated  submariiiehirds  ;  for  they  really  fly  through  the 
water  as  birds  flv  through  the  air.  I  have  seen  fishes  of  this 
organization  perform  their  flights  by  flapping  their  wings  after 
the  manner  of  crows,  hawks,  and  eagles,  in  their  progress. 

From  this  articulated  but  fixed  anterior  extremity,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  proceeded  obliquely  backward  seventy-seven 
rows  of  cartilage  of  different  lengths,  but  of  almf;st  same  pa- 
rallelism, and  not  at  all  radiated.  They  were  all  articulated, 
and  the  joints  were  very  numerous.  In  the  longest  row 
they  amounted  to  twenty-seven,  and  in  the  shorter  ones,  they 
were  proportionally  few  ;  the  cartilages  and  their  articula- 
tions were  so  alternated  and  diversified,  that  they,  with  the 
yielding  and  bending  quality  of  the  cartilage,  were  suscep- 
tible of  all  manner  of  flexion,  and  enabled  the  fish  to  assume 
all  the  attitudes  requisite  for  its  life  and  habits. 

The  contrast  between  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  of  such  a 
fish  is  curious : 


In  a  Bird^ 
The  anterior  extremity  is 
free  or  loose. 

There  are  few  or  no  pha- 
langes. 


In  this  sort  of  Fish^ 

The  anterior  extremity  is 
fast  or  confined. 

*  The  phalanges  are  nume- 
rous and  answer  the  purpose 
of  ventral  fins. 
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Tlieinotory  organs  gi-owing 
out  ol'  them  are  cartilages. 
Those  curtilages  are  flexible 
and  articulated.  ' 

Tiiey  are  solid  tliroitghout 
and  funiislied  witli  muscles. 

They  are  covered  by  the 
common  integuments. 


Tlie  niotory  organs  grow- 
ing out  of  them  are  quiUs. 
These  quills  are  rigid  and  | 
jointless. 

They  are  hollow  at  one  end 
and  are  furnished  with  a  ra- 

pi,i,. 

They  are  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Ill  one  of  these  wings,  or  pectoral  fins,  the  number  of  joints 
amounted  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-three ;  from  which  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  variuty  of  motions  these 
organs  are  capable  of  performing,  and  how  admirably  they 
are  adapted  to  connect  strength  with  speed. 

Wo  can  hence  uuderstand  the  reason,  why  they  fly  swiftly 
and  powerfully  through  the  water  ;  why  they  can  raise  a 
spray  or  foam  around  them  when  tliey  flap  thotr  wings  on 
the  surface ;  and  why  they  are  able,  hngc  as  they  are,  to 
gambol  with  agility,  aud  even  to  leap  entirely  out  of  water, 
for  a  considerable  distance.   ' 

There  were  two  openings  on  tlie  upper  side,  as  is  usual  in 
fishes  of  this  genus;  conjectured  to  bo  ears,  or  appendages 
to  the  organ  of  hearing. 

It  was  remarked  tliat  this  creature  and  others  of  the  species 
are  attended  by  email  fishes,  as  sharks  are  by  their  pilots,  due- 
tores  or  satellites.  One  of  them  was  seen  to  enter  the  month 
and  pass  out  familiarly  and  easily  through  tlie  ears  and  gill- 
openings.  But,  all  efforts  to  catch  them  were  ineffectual. 
It  is  hoped  the  next  expedition  will  he  successful. 

The  individual  brought  here  tliis  time  was  a  female.  There 
wos  a  uterus  large  and  distinct.  Tiio  species  is  viviparons,  for 
another  female  lliat  was  struggling  after  having  been  wound- 
ed, brought  forth  iu  her  agony,  a  living  young  one,  as  Capt. 
Potter  related ;  and  Mr.  Patchen,whilo  he  showed  mo  the  ori- 
fices tlirough  which  sucking  is  probably  performed,  declared 
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that  on  dissection,  mammary  organs  were  found,  which  dis- 
charged  as  much  as  a  pailful  of  milk.  Captain  Bebee  was 
also  a  witness  of  these  particulars. 

As  these  animals  are  said  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
to  visit  our  southern  coast,  it  may  be  expected  we  shall  ob- 
tain^ further  and  more  particular  information  concerning 
them.  On  this  occasion  I  have  seized  the  opportunity  that 
presented  to  make  a  memorandum  by  which  the  vampyre 
of  the  ocean,  or  this  sort  of  submarine  bird,  may  hencefor- 
ward be  known  by  naturalists. 

After  the  description  given  it  will  be  rationally  expected 
I  should  name  the  fish. 

lam  averse  to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  genera:  .the 
indulgence  of  an  inclination  to  minute  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions, I  consider  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  modern  science. 

This  enormous  individual  belongs  to  the  order  Selacian, 
of  the  great  section  comprehending  the  cartilaginous  fishes. 
Its  configuration  and  structure  place  it  in  the  numerous 
family  of  Bcya  ;  but  it  is  incapable  of  holding  a  place  in 
any  of  the  divisions  that  now  exist  in  the  genus ;  for  it  can- 
not be  ranked  among  JRays^  which  have  sharp  noses,  nor 
those  whose  heads  are  rounded,  or  homed  ;  nor  with  such 
as  have  moutlis  furnished  with  hexagonal,  or  pointed  teeth, 
or  tails  armed  with  stings,  or  supplied  with  fins. 

I  find  the  generic  name  Cephalopterus  in  the  books,  which 
denotes  the  existence  oijms  upon  the  head.  I  am  willing  to 
adopt  this  term,  as  suflBciently  significant.  It  remains  to  find 
a  specific  denomination.  This  fish  being  perhaps  the  largest 
<rf  the  rays,  as  the  vampyre  is  of  the  bats,  or  vespertilios, 
the  name  vcmvpyrus  may  be  attached.  So  the  creature  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  Cephalopterus  vampyrus. 
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DiCficfiimoss  of  smtu  new  or  rare  Pl.\nt8  from  the,  Bo<^ 

Mountains,  collected  i?i  Jid;/,  1820,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Jamts. 

By  John  Tokkkt,  M,D,    Bead  before  tlie  Lyceum,  Sept. 

32,  1SS3. 

Auoso  the  inaiiy  valuable  discoveries  in  Natural  Hiatoiy, 
made  by  the  Bcienlific  gentlemen  attached  to  the  late  ospcdi- 
tion  to  the  Rocky  MoiiutainR,  coniiuauded  by  Major  Long, 
those  relating  to  the  department  of  Botany  arc  not  the  least 
iiitereflling.  Br,  Edwin  James,  who  v!as  the  botanist  in  this 
hazardous  journey,  and  whose  zeal  in  prosecuting  his  favour- 
ite science  is  so  well  known,  liaving  been  called  to  accompany 
another  expedition,  from  which  it  is  nnceitain  when  he  will 
return,  has  kindly  permitted  mo  to  commence  tlie  publication 
of  tlie  discoveries  he  made;  particularly  of  the  plants  from 
the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Hountaius,  as  well  as  tlie  whole  of 
the  Ghamina.  Owing  to  my  having  but  part  of  Dr.  Jameses 
collection  in  my  possession,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  iniiub 
orUerin  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  I  shall  describe;  they 
will  therefore  be  publislied  in  occasional  Dkl^ajibs,  as  I  find 
leisure  to  determine  them. 

1.  AfiDEOSACE  cannat'iJ"    lab.  III.  f.  1. 
A.  fotiis  congestia  ovato-lanccolatis  acutls  integerimis  ca- 

rinatis,  margine  ciliatla,  nmbcila  pauciflora,  folioh's  involn- 

cri  lineari-oblongis,  corolla  calycera  oratum  excodente,  laci- 

niisobovatis  integerimis. 

Di-Hcrijition. 

Root  perennial.  leaves  crowded  into  a  roundish  bulb  about 
tho  root,  somewhat  spreading,  thick  and  rattier  coriaceons, 
scabrous,  carinale  beneatii  by  ihe  prominent  midrib ;  mar- 
gin fringed  with  liairs.  Scape  from  one  half  to  three  quarters 
yf  an  inch  in  height,  villose,  slender,  flve-floweped.  Calyx 
short-ovate  villous  ;  segments  oblong,  obtuse,  very  entire. 
Corolla  white,  as  large  as  in  A.  vttJo«a  ;  tube  about  as  lonj; 
aa  the  calyx,  ovate ;  eegmenta  obovate,  entire ;  throat  neariy 
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closed  with  minute  glands.  Stamens  very  short ;  JUaments 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  naked  ;  anthers,  ob- 
long, yellow.  Germen  globose  ;  style  shorter  than  the  sta- 
mens ;  stigma  simple.    Seeds  not  seen. 

Has.  On  James'  Peak,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountains,  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  near 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow.     Flowers  in  July. 

Obs.  This  species  resembles  A.  villosa  in  some  respects, 
but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  nearly  naked,  acute,  and 
carinate  leaves.  • 

2.  OxYEiA  renifoi'TYiis  R.  Brown, 
Gen.  Ch.  Perianth,  simplex  4-phyllum,  foliolis  2  interio- 
ribus  majoribus.  Nvx  triqueter,  margine  lato-mcmbranaceo. 
Embryo  erectus  invertus.  R.  Brown  in  App.  Rosses  Voyage, 
ed.  2.  V.  n.  p.  192.  Hill  Syst.  Veg.  X.  p.  24.  Hook.  FL  Scot. 
p.  99.  Decand.  Syn.  Fl.  Gall.  p.  194  (subgenus).  Donia. 
R.  Br.  in  App.  to  Rosis  Vay.  ed.  1.  p.  142.  Ruei  sp. 
Wahl.    KuMicis,  sp.  L.  Hkxandbia  Digynia. 

O.  reniformis  R.  Br.  1.  c.    Hook  Fl.  Scot.  1.  c.  p.  111. 

EuMEx  digynus  L.  WiUd.  Spec.  II.  p.  258.   Eheuh  digynum 

Wahl.  Fl.  Lapp.  p. 

Root  perennial.  '  Stem  2-3  inches  high,  with  one  small  leaf. 
Radical  leaves  few,  on  long  petioles,  reniform,  (not  emar- 
ginat«,)  with  ovate,  truncated  stipules  at  the  base.  Raceme 
somewhat  panicled ;  branches  all  stipulate  at  the  base. 
Pedicels  incrassated  upwards.  Flowers  very  minute.  Ex- 
terior leaves  of  the  calyx  oblong ;  tlie  interior  ones  obovate, 
nearly  as  long  again  as  the  others.  Corolla  o.  Stamens 
2;./K«7W€/ifeaslongasthecalyx;  an^A^r*  oblong.  Germen 
orbicular,  notched ;  styles  2,  very  short ;  stdgrnas  large, 
plumose,  purple.    JVut  not  seen. 

Hab.  With  the  preceding. 

Obs.  The  only  locality  of  this  plant  in  North  America,  hi- 
therto recorded,  is  Labrador,  where  it  was  found  by  Col- 
master.  It  is  a  native  of  the  high  mountains  and  most  north- 
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era  parts  of  Europe.  Tliough  possessing  many  of  tbc 
cliaracters  of  licMEX,  it  appears  to  differ  sufficiently  to  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  genus.  Wahtf^t^erff  supposes  it 
to  be  a  RiiKOM  with  a  third  part  of  tlie  fructification  sup- 
pressed. The  American  plant  may  yet  prove  a  different 
species  from  the  European ;  being  much  smaller,  the 
flowers  uniformly  dianJrous,  and  tlie  leaves  not  emargi- 
nate ;  in  which  case  it  may  be  called  O,  diandra. 

3.  Adoxa  JtfoschateUina  L. 

/'fliiwic^f  about  4-flowered.  SlamcnsS  ;  Jtlarwnlsxiniiedm 
paira  at  tbe  base ;  anthers  subrotund,  1-colled,  (or,  rather, 
OS  ITovkirrii  disposed  to  consider  them — stamens  4,  forked ; 
each  ramification  bearing  a  single-celled  anther).  Calyx 
3-cieft.     Coj-o/iffl  4-cleft ;  segments  ovate.     Styh^s  &. 

Hab.  With  the  preceding. 

Obb.  This  plant,  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  introduced  as  a  native  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
ca.  TJie  specimens  presented  to  me  by  Dr.  James,  re- 
semble in  almost  every  respect  those  in  my  herbarium 
from  various  parts  of  Europe, 

4.  PoTEjmLLA  nicalis*    Tab.  lU.  f.  2. 
P.  caule  erecto  herbaceo  apice  unifloro,  foliis  pinuatis, 
foliolis  3-3-lobi8  confluentibus,  lobis  acutis,  toargine  piloso- 
ciliatie,  petalJs  subrotuiiOis  calyce  longtoribns. 

Desffnption. 
Root  perennial,  creeping,  thick,  and  fuscons,  Stem»  few, 
8im[jle.about3  inches  high,  minutely  pubescent,  1-flowered 
at  the  Eummit ;  base  covered  with  the  withered  leaves  of 
preceding  yearn.  A'a(/irti^/t'(ir«nunieron8,equally  pinnate, 
many-paired  ;  petiole  winged  by  the  decurrent  stijmlea  ; 
Ifoflets  crowded  and  a  little  overlapping  each  other,  so  as 
to  appear  imbricate,  puncticulate,  the  lower  ones  ovate, 
often  entire ;  upper  ones  broader,  2-,  and  often  equally 
8-lobed ;  lobes  somewhat  spreading,  acute,  entire,  nuked, 
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except  on  the  margin,  which  is  somewhat  ciliate  with  hairs. 
Flower  terminal,  erect,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Calyx  10-cleft,  hairy ;  exterior  segments  a  little  shorter, 
lanceolate,  acute;  interior  segments  ovate-lanceolate.  Co- 
roUa  5-petalled,  yellow  ;  petals  nearly  round,  very  entire, 
about  one-third  longer  tlian  the  calyx.  Stamens  very  nu- 
merous; filam,ents  smooth;  anthers  round,  Receptaxile 
hairy. 
Hab,  With  the  preceding. 

This  species  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  any  described 
in  the  learned  and  accurate  ^'Mon<^raphia  generis  Poten- 
tillaeum"  of  Lehmann^  published  in  1820;  or  in  any  sub- 
sequent work  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

5.  Myosotis  nana.  ViUars  f 

M.  sericeo-villosissima,  foliis  ovatis  oblongisque  obtusis 

iutegerrimis  congestis,  racemo  paucifloro,  seminibus  laevius- 

culis,  margine  integerrunis. 

Plant  cespitose,  perennial,  less  than  an  inch  in  height.  Stem 
erect,  nearly  simple.  Leaves  densely  covered  with  a  long 
silky  villus ;  those  about  the  root  crowded  into  a  roundish 
tuft,  ovate ;  stem-leaves  few,  oblongi  Haceme  4 — 5-flower- 
ed ;  flowers  alternate,  on  pedicels  shorter  than  the  bracts  at 
their  base.  Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ;  segments  linear-lanceo- 
late, obtuse.  Corolla  one-third  longer  than  the  calyx; 
tube  ovate,  yellow ;  segments  blue,  ovate,  rather  acute, 
erect?  throat  closed  with  glands.  Stamens  opposite  to 
the  segments  of  the  corolla ;  filaments  very  short,  naked ; 
anthers  didymous,  oblong.  Style  short,  straight ;  stigma 
capitate.  Seeds  ovate-oblong,  nearly  smooth,  but  not 
shining,  entire  on  the  margin. 

Hab.  With  the  preceding. 

Perhaps  distinct  from  the  M.  nana  of  ViUars^j;^  a  nafive  of 

'  ■"  ■■■■  .  ^  ■■!■  --  — 

f  M.  nana :  foliis  oblongo-lanceoUtiB  yillosig,  raceims  paucifloris  infeme 
foliods,  nucibtis  margine  creniiUto-deiitatis  Xehm,  Atperif,  p.  108.  Willd, 
Spec  L  pc  U1. 

6 
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eorae  of  the  Iiigh  mountains  of  Europe.  I  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  the  fignre  of  that  speciefl  quote*!  by  ^Yill■ 
den<yio,  nor  have  I  seen  specimens  of  it ;  bo  that  I  am  not 
confident  respecting  its  identity  with  the  plant  discovered 
by  Dr.  Jamzb. 


6.  Pkimula  anffustifoHa*    Tab.  III.  f.  3. 

P.  fohis  elliptico-Ianceolatis  integerrirais  glahris,  Bcapo  1- 

floro,  cwoIIb)  laciniis  ovatis  integerrimls. 

Hoot  long,  thick,  imbricated  with  the  vestiges  of  leaves. 
Leaves  elliptico-lanceolate  or  oblong,  sometimes  spatha- 
late,  petiotate,  about  an  inch  long,  obtuse,  membranaceous, 
veinless ;  margin  very  entire.  Scape  solitary,  shorter  tlian 
the  leaves,  with  a  subulate  bract  a  little  below  the  flower. 
Calyx  cylindrical-oblong,  5 — 6-cleft,  smooth;  segments 
subulate,  erect.  Corolla  pnrplc,  sub-campannlate ;  tabe 
one-third  longer  than  the  calyx ;  border  erect-spreading, 
with  ovate,  obtuse,  very  entire  segments.  Stamejit,  in  the 
tube  of  the  corolla ;  fi,aments  very  short ;  anthers  oblong, 
2-celled.  Slyh  1,  straight,  persistent;  ttigina  globose. 
Vap»\de  ovate.  >  % 

Has.  With  the  preceding. 

Eeserables  P.  ink^fdia:  in  many  respects,  but  t)ie  leaves 
are  narrower,  tbesegmeutsof  the  calyx  acute,  ifec.  In  tlie 
caiisule  and  hi  the  entire  segments  of  the  corolla,  it  is  allied 
to  Ahetia,  but  the  orifice  of  the  tube  is  not  glandular. 


7.  PoLYot)Ni"M  vimparum  p.  caj>i(atum.* 

P.  caulo  simplici  inoiiostachyo,  foliis  linearibus  glabris 
margine  revohitis,  spica  brevi-ovata  crassa,  bracteis  ovatis 
ttciuiiinatis. 
Stem  simple,  slender,  abont  8  inches  high.     Leaves  few,  a 

little  pubescent  beneath  ;  margin  conspicuously  revolute. 

Stymies  oblong,  obtuse,  entire.     Sjiikc  terminal,  abont 
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three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Flowers  on  short  slender 
pedicels.  Brads  fiiscous,  broad-ovate,  shorter  than  the 
flowers.  Periamih  STparted,  segments  oblong,  obtnse. 
Stamens  8,  as  long  as  the  perianth ;  filaments  compressed ; 
anthers  oblong.  Germen  triangular ;  style  deeply  8-parted ; 
stigmas  simple,  very  minute. 

Hab.  With  the  preceding. 

The  European  variety  of  this  plant  differs  in  having  a  cylin- 
drical spike,  which  generally  bears  small  viviparous  bulbs. 
The  P.  viviparurn  has  hitherto  been  observed  in  North 
America  only  in  the  localities  mentioned  by  Pursh^  and  on 
the  White  Hills  of  Kew-Hampshire,  where  it  was  disco- 
vered in  1816,  by  Francis  Boott^  Esq. 

8.  Trifolium  nanuTTh,*    Tab,  III.  f.  4. 

T.  capitulis  paucifloris  umbellaribus,  leguminibus  4 — 5- 

spermis,  cal.  glabris  dentibus  subaequalibus,  foliolis  obovato- 

oblongis  acuminatis,  caule  cespitoso  erecta. 

Perennial,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high.  Lea/oes  temate, 
very  smooth ;  leaflets  with  prominent  veins  beneath,  acu- 
minate, or  rather  cuspidate,'  dentate-serrate.  Flowers 
about  3,  very  large,  purple,  each  on  a  short  pedicel.  Coiya? 

\  subcampanulate ;  teeth  nearly  equal,  lanceolate,  acute. 
VextUum  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  oblong,  persist- 
ent? Legwme  sometimes  6-seeded. 

Hab.  With  the  preceding. 

Flowers  remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant. 

9.  Pentstemon  alpina.* 

P.  glaberriraa,  corolla  subcampanulata  limbo  subsequaliter 
5-lobato,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  margine  crenulato-denti- 
culatis,  caly cis  segmentis  lanceolatis  acutis,  antheris  hirsutis, 
filamento  sterili  staminibus  2  superioribus  breviore  sub 
apicem  retusum  barbato. 


Kew  or  Rar«  Piantt  from  the  SocJey  Motmtamt. 

Root  coarsely  fibrous.  SUm  6  inclios  liigli,  very  smooth, 
terete,  Zeaves  opposite,  sessile  acTile,  slightly  glaucous ; 
the  loTTcr  ones  narrow  at  the  hase.  Pi'dundes  many-flow- 
ered. Calyx  Tcry  Binootli.  CorolJa  an  inch  in  length, 
blue,  tubular-canipBnulate.  Atiihers  large,  hairy.  SteriU 
filainent  longer  than  the  inferior  stamens,  but  shorter  than 
the  superior  ones,  smooth,  slender,  dilated  at  the  apex, 
with  a  retuse  point,  which  is  bearded  beneath. 

Has.  With  the  preceding. 

An  intermediate  species  between  P,  ei-ianlhcra  and  oFrulea 
of  KiTTALL.  From  the  former  it  differs  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves  and  segments  of  the  calyx*,  and  from  the  latter  in 
the  hairy  anthers,  &c. 

10.  Cafoajoa. pvsilla* 

C.  pubescens,  foliis  oppositis  cordatis  repando-dcntatis  pe- 
tiolatis,  peduncnlis  axillaribus  petiolo  longioribus. 
Annual.   Slem  very  slender,  bran  ch  ed,  about  two  inches  high. 
Zeaves  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  broad-cordate; 
petioles  shorter  than  the  leaves.     PeduncUa  filiform,  1- 
flowered.    6'a^^  tubniar-campanulale,  with  5  acute,  erect 
teeth.     CoroUa  campanulate,  white,  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx;  border  witli  5  obtuse  lobes.    Siameng 
didynamous,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla ;  anthers  ronnd- 
iab.     German  oblong ;  atyU  filiform  ;  8ti<fma  2-!obed. 
Hab.  With  ttie  preceding,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  crevices  of  rocks. 

Allied  to  C.  humilis  of  the  East  Indies. 
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ExA3nNATiON  of  a  Mineral, /ro;/*  Andover  Furnace^  Sussex 
CourUy^  New- Jersey,  By  James  Renwick,  Professor  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in 
Columbia  College.    Eead  Oct.  20th,  1823. 

The  substance  in  question  was  found  by  Charles  Kinsey, 
Esq.  of  Essex,  while  engaged  in  collecting  the  minerals  adja- 
cent to  the  route  of  the  Morris  canal.  I  have  also  been  lately 
informed,  that  it  was  brought  from  the  same  place  several 
years  since  by  Col.  Gibbs,  to  whom  the  merit  of  an  earlier 
discovery  is  in  consequence  due.  It  exists  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  disseminated  through  the  ore  of  the  Ando- 
ver mine ;  an  ore  that  was  at  one  period  famous  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  iron  in  North  America,  and  the  only  kind 
firom  which  steel  has  been  successfially  manufactured. 

This  ore  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  composed  of  three 
very  distinct  substances.  The  first  is  intermediate  in  appear- 
ance between  the  granular  Franklinite  and  the  large-grained 
magnetic  iron  ore  of  Gov.  Dickerson's  mine  at  Succasinny  : 
on  a  cursory  examination,  it  seems  td  be  a  protoxide  of  iron, 
with  a  slight  trace  of  zinc.  The  second  is  an  amorphous 
quartz,  tinged  with  a  colour  varying  from  a  pale  rose-colour 
to  a  deep  vermilion.  The  third  is  of  a  dull  vermilion  red, 
and  of  a  granular  fracture ;  in  some  specimens  fine,  in  others 
coarse  grained.  This  last  was  chosen  as  the  subject  of  exa- 
mination ;  it  is  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass ;  its  powder  is 
rose  red ;  it  slightly  affects  the  magnet ;  and  it  effervesces 
with  acids.  It  had  been  supposed  by  Judge  Kinsey,  who 
found  large  quantities  of  the  cadmia  among  the  scoria  of  the 
Andover  fi:d:nace,  that  it  might  be  a  red  oxide  of  zinc.  My 
first  experiments  showed  that  it  had  no  analogy  with  that  sub- 
stance, and  it  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  blow- 
pipe by  Dr.  Torrey,  he  inferred  that  it  might  contain  Cerium, 
as  it  formed  with  borax  a  glass  that  was  green  while  hot,  but 
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lost  its  colour  on  cooling.     Exposed  alone  to  tlie  tlow-pipe, 
it  is  infusible. 

To  itscertnin  its  nature,  it  was  Bnbjected  to  the  foUoving 

preliminary  process : 


A. 


(1)  A  email  portion  waa6eparaled,and  rednced  to  fine  pow- 
der in  a  steel  dish.  In  this  state  it  was  acted  upon  with  Tiolent 
effervcscenco  by  nitro-mnriatic  and  nmriatic  acids ;  giving 
with  the  latter  the  peculiar  smell  of  hydrogen.  Tlie  action 
ceased  in  about  half  an  hour,  leaving  a  considerable  part  of 
the  mass  undissolved,  and  but  little  altered  in  appearance. 

Tlie  muriatic  solution  being  acted  upon  by  teats,  showed, 
among  others,  the  following  phenomena : 

(2)  With  ferrocyanateofpotassfl  a  copious  blue  precipitate. 

(3)  Witlj  ammonia  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  vermilion  red. 
(1)  With  carbonate  of  ammonia  a  reddish  white  precipi- 
tate. 

(5)  With  liydrosulj>hm'et  of  potassa,  a  milky  appearance, 
that,  subsiding,  left  aftanty  brown  precipitate. 

(G)  The  compounds  of  cerhim  beiog  solnble  in  excess  of 
acid,  tlie  nitro-muriatio  solution  was  concentrated  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  acid  liad  evaporated,  and  was  then 
neutralized  to  the  point  oS  nascent  precipttaticm  by  carbo- 
nate of  suda. 

(7)  A  part  erf"  the  liqnor  in  No.  6  being  diluted,  cryst^ 
of  sutptintv  uf  soda  were  tlirowTi  in ;  these  after  some  hours 
were  dissolved,  cui)eing  a  white  precipitate. 

(!?)  To  another  ixation  of  the  concentrated  mid  neutralized 
nitro-muriatic  solution  (6)  tartrate  of  potasaa  was  added,  on 
whicli  a  copious  white  pre<upitato  ensued. 

The  Bnspicion  that  the  substance  contained  cerium  being 
thus  confirmed,  it  w&a  subjected  to  a  more  strict  examina- 
tion ^  u  follows : 
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B. 

(1)  A  mass  weighing  nearly  an  ounce,  and  containing  a 
very  few  small  grains  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  was  broken  from 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  specimens.  Weighed  by  means 
of  a  very  accurate  hydrostatic  balance,  it  appeared  to  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  3.26. 

(2)  This  mass  being  first  crushed  into  fragments  in  a  steel 
mortar,  all  the  extraneous  matter  was  carefully  picked  out 
with  a  forceps  :  it  was  then  reduced  to  impalpable  powder, 
by  long  grinding  in  an  agate  dish. 

(3)  Fifty  grains  of  the  powder  were  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  the  solution  assumed  a  rich  yellow 
colour,  and  a  considerable  residuum  was  left,  which,  sepa- 
rated, washed,  and  dried,  had  lost  in  weight  exactly  27  grains. 

(4)  Tlie  insoluble  portion  (3)  was  then  put  into  a  silver 
crucible,  with  70  grains  caustic  potassa ;  water  being  thrown 
on,  the  mixture  was  boiled,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  final- 
ly fused.  The  fused  mass  was  softened  by  water,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  crucible ;  muriatic  acid  being  then  added, 
the  solid  matter  swelled  up  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  This 
-^as  evaporated  to  dryness,  being  constantly  stirred  through- 
.out  the  process,  and  afterwards  boiled  for  two  hours  in  very 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  whole  was  then  thrown  upon  a 
filter,  and  carefully  washed ;  the  insoluble  portion,  when 
dry,  was  found  to  weigh  16.^  grains,  was  white,  with  a  faint 
and  hardly  perceptible  tinge  of  rose  colour. 

(5)  The  nitro-muriatic  solution  and  washings,  (3)  and  the 
muriatic  solution  and  washings,  (4)  having  been  mixed, 
liquid  ammonia  was  added  in  excess,  which  threw  down  a 
red  precipitate ;  the  supernatant  clear  liquor  was  poured  off, 
the  residue  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed,  and  the  liquor 
with  Ae  washings  set  by,  for  further  experiment    See  (12). 

(6)  The  precipitate  (5)  was  redissolved  in  a  small  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  concentrated  ;  tartrate  of 
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potassa  was  added  iiDtil  effervesceuce  ceased,  wben  crystals 
of  tartaric  acid  were  thrown  iu,  by  wliich  a  copious  wlute 
precipitate  was  prodneed. 

(t)  This  precipitate  (fi)  was  decomposed  by  beat,  which 
being  pasbed  too  hastily,  a  portion  of  charcoal  was  left; 
lest  any  carbonate  of  potassa  should  he  present,  iu  consc- 
fjuenee  of  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  (C)  being  the  diffi- 
cultly soluble  bitartrate  of  posassa,  the  mass  was  washed 
with  very  weak  vinegar.  To  separate  the  carbon,  tlie  mass 
was  again  acted  npon  by  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  the  solution  filtered. 

(8)  The  new  muriatic  solution  was  decomposed  by  am- 
monia, which  threw  down  n  red  precipitate,  that  when 
washed  and  dried,  weighed  6.16  grains. 

(!>)  Lest  the  acetic  acid  (7)  had  carried  off  any  pnrt  of 
the  mineral,  it  was  tested  with  ammonia,  but  no  precipitate 
ensued. 

(10)  Into  the  liquor  remaining  after  precipitation  by  tar- 
trate of  potassa  and  tartaric  acid  (6),  ferrocyanate  of  potafsa  . 
was  dropped ;  a  milky  appearance  first  took  place,  and 
finally  a  copious  precipitate  of  a  pale  bine  colour.  This 
precipitate,  when  dried,  weighed  28.9  grains ;  whicb,  sap- 
posing  it  to  be  a  ferrocyanate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
its  equivalent  nnmber  1*9,  gives  on  reductiMi  10.5  grains 
protoxide  of  iron. 

(11)  To  the  liquor  yet  remaining,  (10)  carboJiate  of  am- 
monia was  added:  a  whit©  powder  w^  tlirowB  down, 
weighing  1.84  grains. 

(12)  The  amraouiacal  liquor,  and  washings  after  the  first 
precipitation  (5)  were  boiled  for  an  hour,  but  no  precipitate     > 
ensued ;  being  tlicn  acted  npon  by  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
greyish  precijntate  fell,  weighing,  when   driwl,  20.!>2,  and 
manifesting  the  presence  of  12.04  grains  caustic  Ume. 
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C. 

(1)  Another  portion  of  the  powdered  mineral  was  exposed 
for  an  hour  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  platina  crucible ;  its  weight 
was  reduced  from  50  to  48.25  grains. 

(2)  It  was  then  treated  as  before  (B.  3),  with  nitromuriatic 
acid,  the  insoluble  portion  fused  with  caustic  potassa,  &c.  as 
in  (B.  4),  and  the  whole  of  the  liquors  united,  as  in  (B.  5). 
The  mixture  was  then  concentrated  to  separate  the  excess  of 
acid,  and  again  diluted  with  water.  Crystals  of  Sulphate  of 
Soda  thrown  in,  were  after  a  few  hours  dissolved ;  a  precipi- 
tate ensued,  which,  washed  and  dried,  weighed  8.62  grains. 
If  the  representative  number  of  Cerium  be  92,  this,  when 
reduced,  will  give  6.06  grains  of  Peroxide  of  Cerium. 

(3)  The  liquor  whence  the  Cerium  had  been  precipitated, 
(2)  being  tested  by  the  Oxalate  and  Benzoate  of  Ammonia, 
showed  the  presence  of  Lime  and  Protoxide  of  Iron. 

The  more  important  results  of  the  analysis  B  being  thus 
confirmed,  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  extend  the 
process  farther.  The  results  may  be,  it  is  believed,  depend- 
ed upon,  except  so  far  as  the  equivalent  numbers  of  Fer- 
rocyanic  Acid  and  Cerium  enter  into  the  calculations  of  (B. 
11),  and  (C.  2),  and  the  doubt  whether  a  small  proportion 
of  some  other  metal  may  not  have  been  thrown  down  in 
(B.  11).  This  analysis  shows  the  following  to  be  the  consti- 
tution of  the  substance. 

Silex B.  (4J     16.30  grains. 

•  Peroxide  of  Cerium    .  B.  (8)        6.16 
Protoxide  of  Iron       .  B.  (10)     10.50 

Alumine B.  (11)       1.84 

Lime B.  (12)    12.04 

Water 0.    (1)      1.76 

Loss 1.41 


50.00  grains. 
6 
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As  tliis  mineral  neither  agrees  in  external  characters  nor 
chemical  constitution  witii  any  other  compound  of  Cerium, 
that  lias  been  hitherto  described,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
announcing  it  as  a  new  ore  of  tliat  metal.  It  appears  to 
possess  the  nearest  analogy  in  its  composition  with  the  Al- 
LAsrrE.  This  last,  by  tiie  analysis  of  Thompson,  quoted  in 
Macueven'g  edition  of  Brande's  Chemistry,  has  in  5o  parts, 

Silex lo.SU 

Oxide  of  Cerium       .     .     15.13 

Alumine l.SS 

Protoxide  of  Iron      .     .     11.3i 

Lima 4.11 

Water 1.79 

50.00 

If  my  snrmise  in  this  respect  he  true,  I  should  proposato 
name  it  the  Torrelite,  in  honour  of  my  friend,  Dr.  John 
Torrey,  to  whom  mineralogical  science  is  under  many  im- 
portant obligations,  and  to  whom  this  tribute  is  fairly  dne, 
as  it  is  to  his  nice  tact  in  the  mauRgement  of  tlie  hlovr- 
pijie  that  the  discovery  of  Cerium  in  the  substance  is  to  be 
attributed. 


Examination  of  the  Acid  of  the  Rhcs  GiABBrM,  leith  Oh- 
aervationg  on  the  Juice  of  t/w.  Sasniccrs  Canadensis,  as 
a  delicate  test.  By  Issacbar  Cozzt:xs,  Manufacturing 
Chemist.     Read  October  6,  1823. 


The  berries  of  the  mtmach  {/ihu«  Olahrum)  ripen  in  the 
month  of  November,  forming  large  clusters  of  a  bright  red 
colour.  These  have  been  long  known  to  yield  a  powerful  acid, 
^vhich  is  sometimes  used  by  the  country  people  for  medicinal 
pnrjtoses,  or  as  a  substitute  for  lemons  tomake  a  pleasant  beve- 
rage. Itis  also  extensively  used  to  convert  cider  into  vinegar. 
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To  determine  the  natnre  of  this  acid,  I  made  the  following 
examination : 

1.  A  strong  infusion  of  the  ripe  berries  was  made  by 
pouring  warm  distilled  water  on  them,  and  using  a  fresh 
portion  of  berries,  until  a  very  acid  liquor  was  obtained. 

2.  This  liquor  was  filtered,  and  a  solution  of  potassa  added 
to  it  till  it  became  neutral.  To  ascertain  whether  the  acid 
was  the  tartaric,  another  portion  of  the  acid  liquor  was  added ; 
but  no  crystals  of  supertartrate  of  potassa  were  formed. 

8.  Another  portion  of  the  acid  was  saturated  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime  ;  this  was  filtered  and  concentrated,  a  salt  of  lime 
was  formed,  which  was  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolved 
readily  in  water  boiling  hot.  To  the  solution  in  boiling 
water,  alcohol  was  added,  which  gave  a  beautiful  coagu- 
lated white  precipitate.  This,  when  dried,  was  readily  dis- 
solved in  hot  water. 

4.  The  acid  solution  was  then  treated  with  subnitrate  of 
mercury :  it  formed  a  dirty  white  precipitate. 

6.  With  acetate  of  lead,  it  produced  the  same  result 

6.  With  sulphate  of  iron,  a  small  portion  of  gallic  acid 
was  detected. 

From  these  experiments  I  conclude  that  the  acid  of  the 
sumach  is  the  Mauc,  and  that  it  is  nearly  pure,  being  only 
contaminated  with  a  small  portion  of  gallic  acid,  which 
probably  proceeds  from  the  pulp  of  the  berries. 

On  carefully  inspecting  the  sumach  berries,  they  are  seen  to 
be  clothed  with  a  down  or  pubescence,  and  the  acid  princi- 
pally resides  in  this  substance ;  for  after  it  is  washed  off  by 
warm  water,  the  berries  are  entirely  free  from  any  acid  taste. 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  paper  with  a  process  for 
preparing  with  very  little  trouble,  a  pure  malic  acid  from 
these  berries,  which  may  be  used  for  some  of  the  purposes 
of  the  citric  acid. 

Process.  Rub  the  berries  in  boiling  rain  or  distilled  wa- 
ter ;  filter  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  in  a  well  tinned  vessel, 
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to  Uie  consistence  of  a  sjmp,  taking  care  not  to  burn  it  Then 
add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol ;  this  will  unite  with  the 
acid,  leaving  the  mncilage  and  other  impurities  behind.  An 
equal  qnantity  of  water  is  now  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
distilled  to  obtain  the  alcoliol.  Tlie  malic  acid  will  be  lefl 
in  the  retort,  which  may  be  ponrod  out  when  cold. 

I  have  also  esamined  the  juice  of  the  older-berries,  which 
eeems  to  possess  important  properties  as  a  delicate  reagent. 
The  following  process  was  employed  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  ripe  berries,  picked  clean  from 
the  stalks,  and  ailer  having  bruised  tliem,  press  the  juice  into 
a  clean  well  tinned  vessel.  Add  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight 
of  alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  about  one-half.  Ro- 
moTe  it  from  the  fire  for  ten  or  twelve  minutea,  and  add  aa 
mnch  alcohol  as  yon  have  of  concentrated  jnicc,  A  copions 
precipitation  of  the  parenctiyraatous  and  gummy  parts  will 
take  place,  which  will  permit  the  liquor  to  be  strained  iritli 
ease  through  a  fine  cotton  cloth. 

The  filtered  liquor  is  now  fit  for  use.  It  consists  of  the 
eoccbarine  and  colouring  principles  of  the  berries,  in  solntion 
with  alcohol  and  wat«r.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour. 
In  order  to  ascertain  its  utility  as  a  test  of  acida  and  alkalies, 
the  following  experiments  were  made : 

To  one  pint  of  rain-water  a  single  drop  of  the  tinctiire  of 
elder-berries  was  added.  The  blue  colour  was  too  pale  to 
be  perceived  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  produced  a  decided  red  colour. 

To  the  liquor  employed  in  the  last  experiment,  a  minnte 
quantity  of  alkali  was  added,  when  it  immediately  changed 
to  a  bright  lively  green.  If  a  quantity  barely  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  acid  ho  employed,  the  original  blue  or  violet 
colour  is  restored ;  hence  this  tost  possesses  all  the  delicacy 
of  the  tincture  of  litmus,  or  blue  cabbage,  and  has  this 
additional  valuable  property  of  keeping  unaltered,  during 
tlie  hottest  season  of  the  vear. 
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I  have  examined  in  a  similar  manner  the  juice  of  the  poke- 
berry,  {Phytolacca  decandra^  but  without  the  same  inte- 
resting result  I  hope,  however,  soon  to  be  able  to  exliibit 
a  method  of  employing  it  with  advantage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  pigment  termed  lalce. 


Note  on  the  Organic  Remains^  termed  BiLOBrrEs,yr(wi  the 
CatshiU  Mountains,  By  J.  E.  Dekay,  M.D.  Head  Oc- 
tober 13, 1828. 

The  science  of  Oryctology,  which  formerly  was  confined 
to  a  bare  indication  of  such  fossils,  as,  from  the  singularity  of 
their  form,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious,  has  now  be- 
come an  interesting  branch  of  knowledge.  The  importance 
of  these  medals  of  natwre  in  aiding  the  geological  inquirer,  is 
obvious.  The  recent  observations  of  Humboldt*  have  given 
additional  interest  to  this  subject.  He  has  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine, with  more  precision,  the  proofe  afforded  by  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  of  certain  remains,  and  by  establishing  in  a 
more  positive  manner  the  value  of  zoological  characters  in 
identifying  particular  strata,  has  exhibited  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view  their  utility,  as  connected  with  the  science  of  geology. 
It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  communication  to  examine 
these  interesting  connexions,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  exist- 
ence of  several  apparently  new  and  undescribed  organic  relics. 

Among  the  numerous  fossils  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Lyce- 
um, several  are  labelled  under  the  name  of  Bilobite.  They 
were  collected  and  presented  by  our  corresponding  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Pierce,  and  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  Totoway 
momitain  in  New-Jersey,  and  at  Cairo  in  the  Catskills. 


*  Eaaai  Geognoetiqne  sur  le  Gitfement  des  Roches  dans  lea  deux  hemi- 
spheres.   Parii^  1828. 
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The  name  of  Bilobite  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  modem 

work  on  Oryctology  ;  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  its  application 

in  tbia  instance  has  beon  suggested  by  its  peculiar  appearance. 

With  a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this 

subject,  the  following  account  is  laid  before  the  Society. 

They  are  imbedded  in  a  loi>se  "friable  sandstone  which 
seems  to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  organic  remains,  eucli 
as  prodnctus,  terebratuln,  &c.  The  region  Jssecondary,  and 
is  described  by  Mr.  Pierce,  in  vol.  II.  of  Sillimau's  Joiinial,  , 
to  which  we  refer  the  reader.  Tlie  explanatory  figures,  (see 
Plate  V.)  would  seem  to  indicate  at  least  two  distinct  spe- 
cies; but  the  following  description  may  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  all  the  specimens  hitherto  esamiued. 

The  general  outline  may  be  considered  as  elliptical,  one 
extremity  being  much  narrower  thau  tlie  other,  Tliis  smnll 
extremity,  for  the  eonveuiencc  of  description,  will  be  termed 
the  anterior  extremity.  The  length  varies  from  one  and 
two-tenths,  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  The  average  lliick- 
ncsB  about  five  lines. 

The  superior  or  dorsal  surface  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
lobes  by  a  longitudinal  furrow,  in  the  course  of  which  a  raised 
zigzag  line  is  observed.  In  fig.  1.  this  line  is  mo^t  obvious  at 
the  anterior  extremity ;  in  figs.  2.  and  3.  it  is  entirely  wanting. 
The  lobes,  with  respect  to  each  other,  are  unequal  in  extent 
and  thickness.  They  gradually  become  thinner  towards  the 
circumference,  and  more  particularly  towards  the  jweterior 
extremity.  Tlie  lobes  are  marked  transversely  by  18 — 30  dis- 
tinct elevated  lines  or  costse,  which  become  more  elevated  as 
they  approach  the  raised  zigzag  line.  These  cDStse  do  not  ter- 
minate at  the  edges,  but  are  continued  at  the  anterior  extre- 
mity on  the  undersurface.  Faint  longitudinal  impressions  are 
observed,  at  unequal  distance  crossing  the  transverse  costw 
nearly  at  right  angles.  The  inequality  of  the  lobes  is  not  always 
constant :  thus,  at  figs.  1.  and  3.  the  left  lobe  is  the  largest ; 
at  fig.  2.  the  largest  lobe  is  on  tlie  right.    The  other  lobe  of 
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this  figure  is  compressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
crest,  and  approximating  it  nearly  to  the  figure  of  a  Trilo- 
bite. 

Tlie  under  surface  is  extremely  irregular.  The  edges,  as 
before  mentioned,  are  very  thin,  and  are  elevated  about  two 
lines  above  the  inferior  surfacjD ;  this,  however,  is  not  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  circumference ;  the  anterior  extremity, 
comprising  one-third  of  the  whole  fossil,  is  without  such  a 
raised  border.  In  this  part,  the  costse  of  the  dorsal  surface 
are  continued  beneath,  and  meet  each  other  at  angles  of  about 
45^,  The  line  of  junction  has  not  yet  been  made  visible  by 
the  most  careful  dissection.  The  remaining  two-thirds,  or 
posterior  part  of  the  under  surface,  presents  a  series  of  concen- 
tric lines,  interrupted  as  at  fig.  4.  by  a  carina  directly  beneath, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  superior  or  dorsal  furrow. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  respecting  the 
origin  and  nature  of  these  organic  relics. 

A  perusal  of  the  learned  work  of  Brongniart*  on  the  Tri- 
Jobites  connected  with  their  peculiar  appearance,  led  to  an 
JQrestigation  whether  they  might  not  be  analogous  produc- 
^onfi  belonging  to  the  order  of  Crustacea,  but  without  any 
^tiafactory  result.    Neither  eyes,  nor  antennse,  nor  feet, 
cotild  be  detected,  after  a  careful  investigation,  and  dissec- 
tion of  several  specimens.    They  have  been  by  many  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leaves  of  plants,  such  as  Ferns,  &c. ;  but 
^^iir  thickness,  and  perhaps  their  association,  with  decided 
auixxial  remains,  would  weaken  this  conjecture. 

Aoiother  opinion, which  is  advanced  with  diflBidence,is,that 
&eBe  remains  may  be  moulds  or  casts  of  an  extinct  species  of 
Cwdium.    This  belief  has  been  strengthened  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Cardium  hibemicum^  as  figured  in  Sowerby 's  Mi- 
neral Conchology,  vol.  I.  p.l87.  pi.  82.  With  these  views, the 


*  Hifttoire  Naturelle  des  Cmttac^  fotailes,  Ac  par  Alexandre  Brongniart 
YiTi^  1822. 
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lower  part  of  fig.  3.  must  be  considered  as  corresponding  to 
the  posterior  slope  or  areola  of  tlie  cardiiim,  the  upper  portion 
as  corresponding  to  tlie  anlerior  slope  or  area,  and  the  dorsal 
furrow,  figs.  1.  2.  3.  to  the  base.  The  transverse  costra  may 
be  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  longitudinal  furrows  on 
the  anrfiice  of  the  cardinm,  and  continued  to  what  has  been 
described  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
Btlobite.  The  raised  zigzag  line  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ed by  the  terminations  of  the  costte  of  the  shell  not  being  ex- 
actly applied  to  each  other,  and  thus  leaving  an  intermediate 
substance  between  them.  Perhaps  a  clearer  idea  may  be  con- 
veyed, by  supposing  a  cardinm  to  be  compressed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  line  drawn  &om  the  beaks  to  the  base,  so  as  to  bring 
these  parts  nearly  into  contact  A  question  then  arises,  whe- 
ther this  apparent  compression  is  accidental,  or  characteristic 
of  8  species?  It  has  been  urged,  that  shells,  from  their  uanally 
delicate  and  brittle  texture,  cannot  be  distorted  without  inju- 
ry ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  Echini,  &c.  which  are  equally 
delicate,  are  often  found  in  this  state.  That  this  compression 
is  not  accidental,  is,  it  is  supposed,  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
all  these  Bilobites  have  the  appearance  of  being  compressed 
in  a  similar  direction,  a  character  which  is  too  constant  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  accidental  causes.    From  these  ob- 
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very  mnch  altered,  I  have  had  ample  proof  by  specimens  from 
several  parts  of  our  country.  In  the  rocks  of  the  Missouri, 
many  specimens  of  a  species  of  Terebratulite,  common  there, 
may  be  found  in  some  instances  depressed,  and  in  others  com- 
pressed to  various  degrees  of  flatness ;  they  occur,  indeed,  in 
almost  every  irregular  shape.  The  zigzag  line  is  evidently 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  valve.  This  line  may  be' traced 
round  the  ends  of  the  specimen,  to  the  termination  of  the 
.  elongated  hinge  margin,  the  separating  line  of  which  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  rectilinear;  the  concentric  and  other  lines  on  the 
under  surface  may  with  some  difficulty  be  traced  tot  heir  pro- 
per situation  in  this  genus ;  the  umbones,  or  rather  the  apex 
of  the  shell  is  concealed  by  the  remains  of  the  matrix.^' 

Among  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  it  is  hoped  that  zoo- 
logists will  turn  their  attention  to  this  interesting  subject.  A 
fSEtrther  investigation  of  these  organic  remains,  aided  by  more 
complete  specimens,  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  naturalbts  to 
develope  more  completely  their  structure,  and  assign  their 
proper  place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature. 


jytB[}BSsraoisi  of  anew  dpecies  qfYv^fr^ 

By  Db  Win  CLnnoN,  LL.D.    Bead  Sept  29th,  1823. 

Sub  genus  Glttpba.    Ouvier. 

Thb  maxillaries  arcuated  anteriorly,  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  many  pieces ;  opening  of  the  mouth  moderate, 
not  wholly  furnished  with  teeth,  often  toothless  ;  the  dorsal 
above  the  ventrals. 

Glufea  hadsonia.* 

PI.  n.  fig.  2, 

With  a  broad  satin  stripe  extending  from  the  gill  covers 
to  the  tafl,  and  a  dark  rounded  spot  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 
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so  JVew  apecies  ^JitsA. 

Freqnent  at  Albany,  and  other  places  on  tlieHndson  ^rer. 

Cabioet  of  the  Lyceum. 

IfttuI  ratlier  small ;  trunttA  moderate ;  lower  jaw  ahorter^ 
and  nlnit*  into  the  npper ;  rostnim  obtnse ;  nostrils  donble, 
nearly  approximated, and  nearer  the  eyes  than  totheroetrum; 
tya  mi)derately  large,  the  pupils  black,  and  the  iris  silvery ; 
tt^th  none ;  giil-«owr»  silvery,  with  a  narrow  membrane  on 
the  edges,  and  fhmished  at  their  superior  part  with  a  minnta 
flat  spine ;  gUi  optmng*  ample  ;  hody  four  times  the  length 
of  Uio  b«ad,  cylindrical ;  hack  slightly  arched,  dark  brown ; 
lateral  litu  stnufcht,  nearly  obsolete ;  pectorals  low,  pointed ; 
dor«al  aboTe  the  veiitrals,  trapezoidal,  nearly  etraight  on  its 
margin ;  caudiit  furcated,  lobes  equal,  with  acceasory  rays ; 
9cai^  nkdiate,  and  very  deciduona  ;  air  Uadder  divided  into 
two  cylindrical  porUona  placed  lengthwise,  and  connected 
by  a  Boujl  tube. 

l^itflk — ^Tbree  to  aix  inobea. 

Br.  4,  P.  IL  D.  S.  V.  8.  A.  S.  G.  SO). 

Ttiia  delieale  and  beautiful  fish  t»  familiarly  known  nnder 
the  name  of  Spastn-xateTt  in  alluaiou  to  iis  supposed  food. 
It  may  Iw  rvntarko«.l.  bowvver,  that  several  fish  of  different 
•pceiw  baT«  th«  umo  appellation.  We  owe  oar  knowledge  of 
Ibla  fpMlM  to  itr.  A  i\^3a%»,  who  pnaentad  an  indiridoal  to 
tb*  Oftblatl  of  the  Lyc«uia  MT«ml  montha  ago.  It  is  itien 
l»bdladStol^>hoWMA<iJw»i>M.  K.  1^  AatfaegeDnaStoto- 
plkoniaof  Laotpwl*  haa  boao  uppraaed  by  Cavicr,  and  iiM>iM>- 
ponttd  widi  hia  Mtb<ganaa  OtapAlL,  we  have  inmnged  die 
t^^wn  ««t0r  under  (hat  gutoa^  not  bovcw  without  some 
doabta  arWiac  ftwu  lk«  iMtMlkOt  NRstoi*  of  the  « 
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NoncE  of  a  locdKty  qfY^sstiTR  m  the  United  Slates.    By 
JoHK  ToKRsiir,  M.  D.     Read  Nov.  24, 1823. 

A  FEW  days  since,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Eddy,  of  Providence, 
Bhode  Island,  presented  me  an  uncommon  mineral  for  exa- 
mination, with  permission  to  publish  my  remarks,  should 
Ae 'substance  throve  to  be  interesting. 

It  was  found  at  Cumberland,  in  Bhode  Island,  in  small  crych 
tiEds,  imbedded  in  an  aggregate  of  quartz  and  epidote.  The 
crystals  vary  in  size.  The  largest  found  by  Mr.  Eddy  was  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  about  two  lines  in  thickness.  The  terminations  are  want- 
ing. Its  form  is  nearly  rectangular ;  the  surface  striated  and 
sinning,  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre.  Gross  fracture  somewhat 
riaslnous.  It  is  impeifectly  foliated  in  the  direction  of  the 
longer  diagonal  of  the  prism.  It  scratches  glass  slightly.  It 
is'opaque,  and  of  a  blackish  brown  colour.  The  powder  has 
the  Cblour  of  the  mass.    Specific  gravity  3.6. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melted  with  great  ease  into  a  black 
c^alque  glass,  which  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnetr- 

Some  crystals  were  found  almost  acicular,  traversing  the 
quiartz  in  every  direction. 

From  all  these  characters,  I  have  no  doubt  the  mineral  i& 
TtfErrfE ;  a  species  which  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to 
exist  in  Aineri6a.  In  justice,  however,  to  my  firiend  Pro- 
fes^r  DeWey,  of  Williams  College,  I  must  here  state,  that 
in  a  letter  1  lately  received  from  him,  he  mentions  having 
jtist  e±axnined  a  mineral  from  Connecticut,  which  he  believes- 
to  be  YsisnTB.  A  detailed  account  and  analysia  of  this,^wilL 
86bh  be  forwiardield  to  the  Lyceum. 


S9  A  new  ajTeoiea  of  Siren. 

Debcbiptiok  of  a  new  spca'es  ofSisss,  toith  soms  c^ervaHont 
on  ammals  <^  a  aimilar  Tiatttre.  By  Oaptain  John  Lb 
OoNTE,  of  tlie  U.  S.  Army.  F.  L.  S.  &e.  Kead  Dec.  1, 
1S23. 

AuotfQST  those  animals  whose  mode  of  life  reraovea  tliem 
from  our  immediate  view,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  more 
diacoveries  may  be  made  than  amongst  those  which  are  more 
frequently  and  more  openly  subjected  to  our  examination.  The 
class  of  amphibia,  or  i-eptiles,  on  this  account,  will  in  every 
couiilry  where  nature  has  not  been  investigated  by  her  ad- 
mirers, offer  more  to  our  study  and  enterprise  than  any  other, 
Snch  of  them  as  inhabit  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  arc  perefe- 
cuted  by  tlie  hand  ofprejudice  with  a  seventy  that  soon  extir- 
pates them,  and  those  whose  retiring  habits  lead  them  to  the 
water  as  their  proper  habitation,  are  either  so  constantly  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid  that  affords  them  support  and  protection, 
or  BO  deeply  buried  in  the  earth  which  it  covere,  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  elude  the  researches  of  even  the  most  skilful  natu- 
ralists. It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  animal  to  which 
I  wish  this  evening  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society,  should 
have  Iiitherto  been  undescribed.  Its  small  size,  its  obscure 
colour,  and  the  place  of  its  residence,  have  all  combined  to 
render  it  unknown  to  former  naturalists.  If  genera  do  exiat  in 
nature,  we  might  reasonably  calculate  that  they  always  consist 
of  more  than  one  species :  therefore,  in  the  country  that  pro- 
duces the  Siren  lacertina,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  other 
species  might  be  found.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  determine 
this  to  be  so,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  which  fol- 
low, that  not  the  least  good  reenlting  from  thia  discovery  will 
be  the  elucidation  of  facta  relative  to  the  history  of  the  Siren 
laeer^nOy  hitherto  so  little  understood,  and  the  correction  of 
some  material  errors  in  its  physiology.  A  proper  rank  in  the 
chain  of  organized  beings  may  be  given  to  various  animals  of  a 
similar  habit  and  nature,  if  the  relation  existing  between  them 
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be  pointed  out.  Many  that  are  now  anomalous  will  no  longer 
stand  alone,  but  be  collected  into  a  group,  as  natural  as  any 
of  the  artificial  divisions  at  present  received  by  all. 

I  call  our  new  animal  the  Siren  striata.^  (PI.  IV.) 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

Its  length  varies  from  seven  to  nine  inches,  of  which  from 
three  to  four  inches  are  occupied  by  the  tail ;  legs  two  anterior, 
feet  three-toed,  without  claws ;  colour  dusky,  with  a  broad 
brown  stripe  on  each  side,  and  another  rather  paler  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  belly ;  beneath  speckled  with  brownish  white ;  tail 
compre88ed,ancipital  scarcely  furnished  with  a  fin,  sides  mark- 
ed with  transverse  furrows  imitating  ribs ;  spiracula  three  on 
each  side,  furnished  with  a  fleshy  trilobate  covering ;  the  lobes 
entire  and  naked ;  teeth  none.  The  body  is  covered  with  a 
thick  mucus  like  the  Siren  lacertina^  but  unlike  that  animal,  it 
has  no  disagreeable  smell.  It  inhabits  in  the  mud  of  overflowed 
places  in  swamps,  and  does  not  burrow  in  the  ground.  It  is  but 
rarely  met  with,  is  perfectly  mute,  swims  with  tolerable  agility 
m  the  water,  but  can  make  little  if  any  progress  on  the  ground ; 
and  when  once  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  loses  its  life.  An 
examination  of  the  stomach  has  never  afforded  me  any  satis- 
faction with  regard  to  its  food  ;  and  indeed  in  the  Siren  la- 
eertina  1  have  never  found  that  organ  to  contain  any  thing 
but  mud.  The  internal  anatomy,  as  &r  as  examined,  pre- 
sents nothing  different  from  the  other  species. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  coverings  of  the  spiracula  in  this 
are  not  fringed  as  in  the  lacertina;  they  therefore  cannot  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  those  are  said  to  be,  that  is  to 
say,  they  do  not  perform  the  office  of  gills.  In  those  animals 
that  are  furnished  with  spiracula  as  well  as  nostrils,  we  always 
find  the  former  furnished  on  the  edges  with  a  contractile  skin, 
by  means  of  which  those  orifices  are  diminished  or  enlarged 
at  will,  whenever  they  are  made  use  of.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  both  species  of  Siren  make  use  of  these  appendages 
for  the  same  purpose.  Under  what  circumstances,  however, 
they  are  used,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  in  the  many 
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tliat  hare  been  under  my  observation,  I  never  saw  tbem  in 
soy  position  wbilst  in  tlic  water,  where  it  could  be  imagined 
that  tfiey  were  need  in  broatliing.  They  were  generally  ox- 
tendod  and  nndidatory,  oe  if  to  direct  or  aocclemte  the  ani- 
mal's progreas  throu^i  the  water.  When  the  Siren  hictriwa 
wtsheH  to  inspire,  be  rises  to  tlie  Burliace ;  this  is  however 
scarcely  tliree  times  in  the  eonrae  of  twelve  hours,  and  he  ex- 
piree under  the  water  about  once  in  two  hours.  I  never  aftw 
the  Siren  stHaia  expire  any  air :  although  tbey  rise  occitaioo- 
ally  to  the  surface,  it  is  impoaeible  to  observe  whutber  they 
then  iubalo. 

How  apt  are  we  to  suSbr  onrselves,  in  our  researches,  to 
be  drawn  aside  &om  certainty  and  truth  by  a  foolish  deeire  of 
aocounting  for  every  thing  I  Nature  is  covered  with  a  thick 
Tell,  which  cannot  be  penetrated  :  a  proud  spirit  and  an  aia- 
bidoue  ])rosumptioa  may  lead  us  tosupposo  that  we  liuve  been 
enabled  to  remove  the  covering  which  she  throws  over  her 
operations,  but  every  day's  eitperienoe  show-s  us  the  absurdity 
of  pubUcihing  oar  vn^ie  hypotliescfi  for  established  truth,  and 
the  still  greater  absurdity  of  attempting  to  del'end  them.  The 
Siren  l-uui'rtma  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  but  rarel/ 
and  only  aooidotitally  found  in  it,  when  it  leaves  its  siibt«rra- 
uwui  ubodo  iu  the  tirin  and  moist  clay.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  therefore,  of  what  use  gills  would  be  to  it.  The  Am- 
pliiuma,  (Chrysodun  of  others,)  witich  in  so  many  respecta  ra> 
tombh«  it,  and  which  inhabits  the  water,  bos  naked  s)iirac[ila; 
an  animal  that  could  use  fringed  coverings  to  thetu,  if  tbc^ 
worv  to  he  employed  as  gills,  has  them  not ;  whilst  another, 
to  which  they  conld  ho  of  little  or  no  itse  for  a  similar  pni> 
ftoae,  is  abtmdautly  fumisticd  with  them. 

The  de&iro  of  grouping  together  animals  tn  clasaee  and  or^ 
den,  Ha  if  liiojr  were  positivoly  eo  placed  by  nature,  rendered 
it  Deoe«B«rj,  in  the  miuda  of  the  older  ootwralistsi,  to  find 
aometliing  ooaimoD  to  the  genua  Sirun,  and  the  cartilagi- 
aoas  fiahea,  which  were  then  arTan^ed  among  the  amphibia. 
Hence  the  contradictory  deacriptioni)  of  this  animal,  and  the 
Msertioa  that  it  is  furnished  with  external  or  internal  gills. 
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In  PeimanfB  Arctic  Zoology  I  find  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Siren.  "  Head  and  body  angnilliform ;  eyea 
minute ;  >nostrib  placed  in  the  side  of  the  none ;  teeth  eharp, 
rBDged  in  transverse  rows ;  three  openings  to  the  gills,  with 
tiiree  pinnated  appendices  on  each  side  of  the  covers ;  legs 
in  ihe  form  of  arms,  placed  high  *on  the  breast  and  not  re- 
mote from  the  head ;  each  foot  with  Ibor  divided  toes  with 
s  cUiw-to  each ;  body  covered  with  small  scales  sunk  in  a 
gelatinous  matter ;  colonr  dnsky,  sides  dotted  in  lines  witb 
white ;  tail  compressed  and  like  that  of  an  eel,  famished 
above  and  bdow  with  a  myless  fin.^ 

-Linnens's  description  of  the  same  animal  is  as  follows : 
'^  A  doable  series  of  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  head  l&eiJmt  'of  a 
Ikard ;  body  without  scales,  naked ;  four  bran<ihi»  are  situated 
on  each  side,  within  a  fleshy  and  trilobate  opereulmn,  that 
opens  with  a  narrow  aperture*;  ihe  two  lateral  branchisB  con- 
nate with  the  aperture,  the  two  intermediate  ones  free ;  two 
orders  of  acute  cartilaginous  tubercles  surromid  the  internal 
side  of  the  branchial  arches ;  toes,  four  on  each  foot,  finv 
nished  with  claws;  tail  compressed  on  each  side,  andpitaL" 

A  comparison  of  these  two  descriptions  with  one  made  by 
myself  from  numerous  specimens,  all  of  which  by  examination 
were  proven  to  be  adult  animals,  and  those  of  the  female  sex 
constantly  full  of  spawn,  will  show  that  neither  of  these  could 
be  the  Siren  lacertina;  so  that  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  them 
were  strangely  blinded  and  misled.  8.  legs  before,  four- 
toed,  with  small  claws  ;  body  above  black,  beneath  dusky 
speckled  with  yellowish ;  or  above  dusky,  beneath  paler, 
specUed  every  where  with  yellowish ;  eyes  small,  blueish ; 
nostrils  small,  distant,  placed  as  it  were  in  Hie  upper  lip ;  jaws 
toothless,  but  furnished  with  a  hard  black  skin  extending  in 

• 

the  lower  jaw  the  whole  width  of  the  mouth,  in  the  upper,  but 
a  short  distance  in  front ;  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  two  large 
dusters  of  small  teeth ;  spiracula  three  on  each  side,  near 
the  neck,  linear,  the  interior  edge  seirate,  with  a  fringed  tri- 
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lobate  covering ;  tail  compreseed,  with  a  narrow  raylcas  fin 
above  and  below. 

lu  t)ie  desi^ription  quoted  from  Pennant,  the  teeth  are  said 
to  be  in  transveree  rows,  b;  which  may  be  meant  the  clusters 
of  teeth  in  tlie  roof  of  the  mouth ;  bat  then  he  says  the  body 
is  covered  with  Bcalee.  Liuufeus  saye  there  is  a  double  row 
of  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  apparatus  about  tlie  spiractda  ia 
so  different  from  any  tliiug  iu  the  Siren,  that  we  mnst  suppose 
he  examined  an  animal  now  uuknown  to  us ;  from  the  teeth, 
it  might  be  thought  that  he  had  the  Ampluuma  before  him-; 
but  tliia  last,  beeidea  having  four  feet  and  wanting  the  fringed 
appendages  to  the  neck,  could,  to  one  examiuing  it  anatomi- 
cally, have  presented  this  striking  difference  from  the  Siren : 
it  has  a  bony  and  solid  skall  like  that  of  a  lizard,  while  the 
Siren  (both  speciee)  has  it  composed  of  separate  bones  like  a 
fiah  or  a  frog,  herein  approaching  the  Proteus  more  nearly 
than  any  other  of  the  anomalous  reptiles  that  have  lately 
begun  to  engage  the  attention  of  naturalists.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  tliat  the  (juestion  concerning  tlie  Siren,  whetlier  it  be  a 
perfect  animal  or  not,  will  now  be  at  rest ;  in  both  species 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  state  of  the  iudivldnals 
which  1  had  ;  the  single  circumstance  of  many  of  them  con- 
taining spawn  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  frog,  showed 
that  they  were  perfect,  and  if  no  external  difference  between 
them  and  such  as  had  no  spawn  was  to  be  observed,  the 
concloeioa  that  these  likewise  were  perl'ect,  is  equally  as 
sound  :  besides,  thoy  may  be  seen  of  all  sizes. 

A  few  observations  on  two  other  animals  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  those  already  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  I  hope  will  not 
be  cooaidered  inappropriate,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  received 
by  the  Society  as  an  appendix  to  remarks  somewhat  crude, 
whicli  a  variety  of  otlier  avocations  has  prevented  me  from 
making  what  it  were  to  be  wished  they  were,  more  perfect. 

Iu  the  last  number  of  SillimanV  Journal,  Frofi^sor  Mitdull 
has  described  an  animal,  which  ho  calls  a  Proteus,  the  vulgar 
name  of  which  is  Uell-beudcr.    The  name  is  nothing ;  it  ia 
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the  reality  and  the  knowledge  of  the  animal  at  which  we  aim. 
The  Hell-Bender  of  the  Ohio  (sit  venia  verbo)  is  a  very  diflTer- 
ent  animal  from  the  Professor's  Proteos;  it  is  every  way 
larger,  and  more  bulky  in  its  appearance ;  has  no  branchial 
appendages  to  its  spiracnla,  and  has  consequently  without 
much  violence  been  arranged  with  the  Salamanders:  it 
might  more  properly  come  next  to  the  Amphiuma,  or  indeed 
is  another  species  of  that  genus.  It  was  called  by  the  late 
Dr.  Barton,  who  probably  examined  it  before  any  one  else, 
Protonopsis;  it  was  afterwards  carried  to  France  by  M. 
Michaux,  and  has  been  described  by  Sonini  and  Lattreille  as 
a  Salamander— (Salamandre  des  Monts  Alleghaniens).  The 
Proteus  of  the  lakes  may  possibly  be  the  larva  of  this  ani- 
mal ;  for  most  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  lakes  are  found 
in  the  western  rivers.  It  seems  much  to  resemble  the  Axo- 
lotl  of  Mexico,  and  the  distance  between  the  abode  of  these 
two  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  the  same,  there  being 
a  great  similarity  between  the  natural  productions  of  Mexico 
and  the  western  states.  But  a  very  accurate  description  of 
the  animal  under  consideration  was  published  by  Schneider, 
in  the  year  1799,  in  his  Historia  Amphibiorum  fasc.  1.  page 
60.  He  observes  that  the  specimen  which  he  examined  was 
said  to  have  come  from  Lake  Champlain,  where  it  was 
caught  along  with  fish,  and  reckoned  poisonous  by  the  fisher- 
men. Body  more  than  eight  inches  long,  and  nearly  otte 
inch  in  thickness,  soft,  spongy,  pervious  with  many  pores, 
with  three  rows  of  round  spots  on  each  side,  varied  with 
rows  of  black  ones ;  tail  compressed  and  ancipital,  spotted 
on  both  sides,  the  inferior  edge  straight,  the  superior  curved, 
terminating  in  a  rather  cylindrical  end.  Head  broad  and 
flat,  eyes  small,  nostrils  anterior,  in  the  margin  of  the  upper 
lip,  a  double  row  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  a  single  in  the 
lower,  conic,  obtuse,  longish ;  tongue  broad,  entire,  free  at 
the  fore  part,  aperture  of  the  mouth  opening  even  to  the  ver- 
tical line  of  the  eyes ;  lips  like  those  of  a  fish  ;  feet  four  cleft;, 
four-toed,  clawless ;  fissure  of  the  anus  opening  longitudi- 
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nnlly.  Tlirco  branctilfe  on  eacli  side  est«mal!y  propendent, 
oppo«t,Hl  to  UM  moiiy  oartilBgiuooB  arclies,  the  iiilemal  aide  of 
whioli  iit  rouKh,  uiid  furnished  with  cartilaginoim  tubercles, 
■a  in  tiiili.  Tlieru  is  only  u  donhle  brunchinl  aperture  on 
rach  tii<le,  for  the  upper  and  the  lower  arch  of  tlie  hmnchiie 
is  adnnm  iii  tlio  xtctn. 

lliwtt  Aiiininis,  the  two  species  of  siren,  the  Amphiiuaa, 
tbo  Hell-Hender,  the  Axololl,  the  Protciis,  with  one  or  two 
othora,  perhHiw  olmcnrely  and  imperfectly  described,  will 
form  n  fmiiily  of  rt>[>til(«  diatinct  from  all  others,  by  being 
ftiniishiHl  with  iiMtriU  mid  spimctila;  they  will  natnrally 
l»o  dividotl  into  micli  m  have  a  boiiy  and  solid  fJnill,  ae  th« 
Aniphiuma  and  H»ll-Huitder,  and  sneh  as  are  composed  of 
many  wparalo  lHtn«c  aa  the  Siren  and  Proteus,  for  after  all 
It  \»  iHtly  anatomical  exauiination  that  can  point  out  tbe 
tru«  (.tuiiiexiivu  and  i)itlor«ooe  between  animals. 
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of  this  singular  animal,  accompanied  witli  a  description  of 
the  teeth,  recentlj  found  at  Bkidawaj  Island,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  society. 

The  Megatheriwn^  though  in  size  larger  than  the  Bhinoce- 
JX)6  or  the  Elephant,  has,  until  late  years,  been  entirely  un- 
Imown.  Spain  has,  however,  in  her  cabinets,  the  greater  part 
of  three  skeletons.  In  tbe  year  1789,  the  Marquis  of  Lorettq, 
Yiceroy  of  Busies  Ayres,  sent  to  Spain  the  first  and  most 
perfect  skeleton  oilSneMegontJiervwrn,  (the  one  now  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Madrid),  stating  that  it  was  found  in  making  some  exca- 
Tations  on  the  banks  of  the  Luxam,  a  league  SE.  of  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  being  about  three  leagues  WJS.W.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  1795,  :i^M>ther  specimen  was  received  from  Lenia, 
and  a  third  is  known  as  having  been  found  at  Paraguay. 

These  are  all  .the  known'  specim^os  that  have  been  dis- 
oovered ;  and  it  appears,  that  although  found  in  different 
piMte  of  South  Arnica,  they  have  hitherto  been  iconfined 
(p  that  country. 

Tbere  is  however  an  animal  whose  bones  are  described  by 
¥r.  Jefferson,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1797, 
^dtf  the  name  oiMegalonim^  with  characters  somewhat  simir 
br.    Cuvier  oonsiderB  it  as  a  distinct  species  belonging  to  the 
line  genus.   It  is  much  smaller,  and  is  distinguished  by  otiier 
pocalianties,  which  serve  to  c<»Toborate  the  correctness  of 
tbe  division.    Li  nothing,  perhaps,  are  the  differences  more 
moarkable,  than  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth, 
which,  v^  the  MeffolomWy  are  simple,  cylindrical,  superior  or 
grinding  surface  depressed  in  the  centre,  with  rising  edges ; 
in  tbe  Megatherirnn^  they  are  square,  and  offer  a  peculiar  con- 
fomation  of  their  soperior  siirface,  presently  to  be  described. 
For  a  particular  anatomical  description  of  the  Megathe- 
rium^ none  better  can  be  found  than  that  by  Cuvier,  in  his 
elaborate  work  on  fossil  bones,  Yol.  lY.,  from  which  we 
have  drawn  the  foregoing  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  there  are  sixteen  molar  teeth,  four  on  either  side  of  each 
jaw,  and  that  the  animal  has  no  canine  or  incisor  tooth. 
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Tlie  form  of  tlie  teetVi,  and  the  atructore  of  the  claw,  lead 
to  a  belief  that  they  subaisted  on  vegetables,  and  principally 
on  roots,  tlieir  clawa  appearing  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

They  are  placed  by  Cuvier  among  the  Edent^,  as  occupy- 
ing a  place  between  the  Sloth  (Pradypus  Lin.)  and  the  Ant 
JCater,  (Myrmecophagua  Lin.)  though  much  nearer  to  the 
former  than  the  latter. 

St.  Fond,  without  attempting  to  invalidate  the  arguments 
of  Onvier,  which  led  him  to  place  the  Mcgathen-um  in  this 
family,  conceives  ita  great  size  to  he  incompatible  with  the 
habita  of  a  Sloth  or  an  Ant  Eater ;  lie  proposee  that  it  shall 
be  laid  aside  until  further  investigations  shall  arrange  it  in 
itfi  place,  as  he  enppoBes  tlint  it  is  not  safficiently  known  to 
justify  any  preeent  classification. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  these  species  hare 
been  found  only  in  South  America,  where  alone  are  found  in 
living  animals,  tlie  nearest  resemblance  to  tliis  extinct  racft 

"  The  leeth  of  the  Mcgalheruim  are  sixteen  in  number, 
each  about  two  inches  square,  presenting  rounded  angles 
wilh  a  groove  between,  on  the  external  and  internal  bot^ 
face,  and  terminating  where  the  fangs  commence  their  se- 
paration; the  root  or  fang  gradually  diminiehiug  in  glzo  as 
it  de«cends.  Each  tooth  has  four  angles,  two  external  and 
two  intenial ;  the  upper  surface  has  a  depression  aeparated  by 
four  points  ;  the  form  or  depression  of  the  cavity  being  pyra- 
midal, finishing  a  little  the  deepest  in  front.  The  exact  weight 
of  the  four  first  teeth,  is  twenty  oimces,  that  of  the  others, 
twenty-six  ounces."  Such  is  the  description  given  by  Mr. 
Brn,  curator  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  who  arranged 
the  first  skeleton,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in  1766. 

Having  thus  given  as  concise  a  history  of  this  animal  as  ia 
consistent  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  I  proceed  to 
treat  of  tbe  collection  of  teeth  recently  presented  to  me  from 
Skidaway  Island,  It  consists  of  one  ttmth  entire,  \vith  the 
exception  of  thofang  which  is  broken  transversely  oft,  and  the 
half  of  another,  with  the  fang  separated  iu  a  similar  manner. 
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The  figure,  PI.  VI.  fig.  1.  represents  the  former,  and  fig.  2. 
the  latter.  The  tooth  of  the  Megalomx  is  introduced  at  fig. 
3.  to  exhibit  the  strong  contrast  between  this  animal  and 
the  Megatherivm, 

The  figure  of  the  entire  tooth,  fig.  1.  is  nearly  square,  the 
angles  are  rounded,  and  have  a  longitudinal  groove  between 
them  on  the  external  and  internal  surfaces ;  this  groove  is 
more  strongly  marked  on  the  latter  surface.  The  teeth  are 
somewhat  broader  from  side  to  side  than  in  the  direction  of 
their  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  The  posterior  or  grind- 
ing surface  will  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
figure,  than  by  the  most  elaborate  description ;  the  length 
of  this  tooth  being  five  and  a  half  inches,  presents  a  singu- 
lar and  striking  coincidence  with  what  is  stated  above  on 
this  point  by  M.  Bru. 

The  half  tooth,  fig.  2.  corresponds  in  every  particular  with 
the  anterior  process  of  the  entire  one.  The  accidental  frac- 
ture enables  us  to  have  an  excellent  view  of  the  arborescent 
arrangement  of  the  fibres,  and  exhibits,  at  the  same  time, 
the  thickness  and  structure  of  the  enamel ;  this  is  exhibited 
in  the  figure.  The  colour  of  the  teeth  is  black ;  their  out- 
ting  surfaces  much  worn,  indicative  of  age. 

Although,  from  the  circumstances  previously  mentioned, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  skeleton  will  be  found, 
yet  enough  has  been  discovered  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  United 
States,  which  contains  so  many  relics  of  huge  animals,  may 
add  to  her  '^  giant  brood,"  the  Megatherium. 


An  Analytical  Table  tofaeilitate  the  deUrmination  f^th4 
hithirto  observed  ^orth  American  Specifn  of  the  Gt»iu« 
CxB£x.  By  tiie  Bev.  Lewis  D.  de  SoHWEnniz.  Itead 
Bee.  8, 1828. 

The  object  of  the  annexed  table  is  to  enable  botaniatB  to 
ascertain  readily  if  any  American  speciea  of  Cares,  which 
they  wish  to  determine,  baa  been  described  or  not.  A  jh^ 
minent  particular  in  each  is  selected  for  contrast,  tliough  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  other  characters,  of  eqoal 
importance,  are  often  omitted  whenever  a  short  antitheaia 
was  suSicient.  In  this  table  I  have  rejected  those  European  , 
species  cited  by  Pnrsh  as  American,  which  stand  as  such 
upon  bis  authority  alone;  it  being  evident  that  he  did  not 
critically  compare  the  epecies  of  this  genus.  I  refer  to  Pureh, 
iiowever,  as  often  as  a  species  of  my  table  is  mentioned  in 
his  Flora,  becaose  further  references  are  there  found.  I 
snbmit  the  following  directions  for  its  use. 

In  order  to  determine  the  specific  name  of  any  Carex  ao> 
cording  to  this  table,  take  a  good  complete  specimen,  or,  if 
possible,  A  number  of  specimens,  in  order  to  prevent  hoing 
misled  by  iiulividnal  particularities,  and  compare  tbem  with 
Number  1.  of  the  Beries  of  dichotomons  antithetical  positions, 
of  wJiicti  tboljible  consists;  it  will  not  be  difficult  toascertaia 
to  which  of  the  two  positions  it  answers.  The  number  snb* 
joined  to  this  directs  to  the  nnmber  of  the  continued  series, 
to  which  it  is  then  necessary  to  recur.  Next  examine  again 
which  of  tlie  antithetical  poi^itions  in  that  number  embraces  the 
Carex  under  investigation,  and  the  number  anne.'sed  to  that, 
again  directs  to  some  other  pair  of  positions;  and  so  on,  until 
you  arrive  at  that  one  to  which  the  specific  name  is  attached. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  compare  both  positions  in  each  nnm- 
ber, because  one  serves  to  explain  the  other.  Occasionally 
the  final  positions,  which  indicate  the  specific  name,  are  madd 
triohotomous  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  it  can  never  be  difll> 
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cult  to  compare  three  exdusiye  positions;  and  wherever  there 
is  ambignitj,  care  has  been  taken  to  indicate  several  coincid- 

m 

ing  distinctions^  In  a  few  instances,  the  table  is  so  contrived 
as  to  lead  to  the  same  final  result,  by  directing  backwards, 
on  account  of  an  apprehended  ambiguity,  whichever  way 
may  have  been  chosen. 

In  case  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  any  two  positions  arriv- 
ed at,  embraces  the  specimens  under  examination,  that  circum- 
stance proves,  provided  the  examination  has  been  correctly 
proceeded  in,  which  a  repetition  will  ascertain,  that  that  Ca- 
rex  is  not  contained  in  the  table.  It  must  then  be  compared 
with  the  American  species  of  authors,  and  if  not  found  to 
belong  to  one  of  them,  can  be  considered  a  new  one.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  effect  of  the  table  can 
only  be  to  enable  the  examiner  to  be  next  to  certain,  whether 
the  Carex  in  question  is  in  the  table,  and  by  what  name  the 
(Jtiuthor  designates  it.  The  validity  of  the  species  can  be  as- 
certained only  by  comparison  with  full  and  detailed  descrip- 
tions. On  this  account,  references  to  Pursh's  Flora,  which 
again  refers  to  more  detailed  descriptions^  are  subjoined  to 
each  specific  name,  if  to  be  found  in  Pursh :  if  not,  to  the  au- 
thor that  describes  the  species.  The  numbers  annexed  in  tliis 
mauner,  "  LS.  Ko.  li"  &c.  refer  to  the  descriptions  of  some 
new  species  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  table*  A  little 
practice  will  render  the  satis&ctory  result  of  the  examination 
of  any  Carex  almost  necessary.  Two  or  three  subjoined  ex- 
amples Mdll  elucidate  the  manner  of  using  the  present  table. 
Suppose  you  are  examining  a  specimen  of  Oarex  SquarroaOj 
you  will  be  necessarily  directed  one  after  the  other  to  the 
fiJUowiDg  numbers^ 

Hambem  8. 4. 6. 6. -    Ooftex  Sqwvrrosa. 

Onj  examiniDgf  Oa/tem  tentacfdata,  to  the  following : 
HiitoiberB^.48J40.fiO.53ir54.5a.57i68.69.6O.  CterUaculata. 
On  examining  a  specimen  of  Catex  acuta^  to  the  following : 
Numbers  3. 48. 87. 88. 90. C.  acuta. 
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UpiERvATiDNf  «n  tfte  J^ortk  American  Speciti  of  tht  Genus  ^ 
Utmcituahii.     By  Capt.  John  Le  Conte,  of  ilie  U.  S. 
Army,  F.  L.  S.,  fee.     Read  January  5,  1824. 


From  aii  atteniive  examination  and  compnrUon  ofihe  d'lf- 
fvrrnl  iiidiviriiinit  loriniiig  nny  particutar  geims,  many  facts  of 
Imporuuicr  inny  be  educed,  that  we  would  not  otherwise  ar- 
rive at.  Thin  minute  and  patient  investigation  alone  ran 
djiefitanfflc  iht-  infinilrly  diversified  forms  of  nature,  that  are 
lo  riftiely  inirrlaccd,  and  tliat  run  so  imperreptibly  into  eacb 
other)  white  the  want  of  it  introduces  coufuiion  ajid  dltordtr 
into  all  our  alieuipts  at  llteir  enumeration. 

The  genu*  I'lrit-ularin,  althoiif^h  fur  from  beimr  nutnefous 
in  lipei-ieK,  yrt  fnim  the  want  of  proper  attention,  has  bmi  hi- 
thi-rto  but  imperfecity  known,  i  have  collected  into  Uiis 
inttry  «kelrh  nl)  (bat  at  prrtent  can  be  found  respecting  11, 
for  n\  ivlHtcii  lo  the  «periei  of  iht*  country .  My  chief 
liffn,  to  point  oui  the  rval  and  proper  differences  between  AesC 
Iprctet ;  to  tepumtr  «  hat  n  certtun  from  what  U  doubtful ;  and 
above  alU  lo  correct  ilie  errors  of  our  iMitanisis  with  rrgnrd  M 
•ome,  wkich  haxc  l>eeD  coufoiiuded  with  plants  but  little  re^ 
inbting  then,  in  oilier  pans  of  the  world.  1  am  coiHciMis 
uf  ditt'riug  in  niauy  thtng>  from  cvm  our  Ut«t  writer* ;  bat 
.  ihat  ineilxKl  of  chHc  aitd  nccttrMe  reuoning  which  sbould  be 
T«*4«rMJ  lo  in  all  iwir  parsMilB  tAer  tr«k,  bas  led  bm  lo  ibe 
CitnclutfaMi*  which  1  ha«Y  drawn. 

All  ike  «{Mr\-'ir4  of  (.'irimlaria  in  this  conMrv  we  enpba- 
\Wai\y  warn  planu;  iluu  it  to  mv.  iKtv  aU  laliabil  eitber 
wtttw,  or  |U»ort  iImi  mtt  jieorrdly  ■-—-HH  Wifb  ifar  es- 
t'VfklMH  fif  two  ur  ihcoe,  Umr  ruocs  (or  knt«,  a»  itey  havc- 
b«««  nilkiX  by  wmm)  arr  Vo«{t.  branchwy,  Md  rapUbnr.  aMirr 
tiA»4  (riik  wuiewlt  a*  air  UndderK  by  awuK  t>i 
whicit  |Ih<\  AiMt  Ml  or  Mw  tW  mfter  of  ife  wurr.  Tbev 
•n«y  W  iU>mM  iwM  tkra*  srctiiHu :  1st.  sack  a«Mily  can  t\- 
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lit  in  a  floating  position ;  2d,  such  to  which  this  position  is 
equally  as  natural,  but  which,  when  the  water  recedes  from 
theniy  lose  their  long,*branching,  and  bladder-bearing  roots, 
and  become  attached  to  the  earth  by  shorter  and  naked  ones, 
that  penetrate  the  surface  in  the  manner  usual  to  other  plants ; 
and  Sd,  such  as  are  always  rooted  in  the  earth.  The  stems  of 
these  last  are  Airnished  with  a  few  remote  scales,  and  if  we 
find  these  scales  attached  to  the  stem  of  any  floating  species, 
we  may  be  certain  that  it  can  flourish  equally  as  well  in  the 
wet  ground  as  in  the  water,  whilst  those  with  naked  stems 
cannot  exist  except  in  water  of  some  depth. 

Tlie  generic  characters  I  omit ;  they  may  be  found  in  any 
botanical  work :  and  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  the  differ- 
ent species  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

1«  Vtricularia  ceraiophylla.  Leaves  inflated,  6-verticil- 
led,  floating,  furnished  on  the  sides  with  branching  capillary 
fihnents;  flowers  larg^,  yellow,  subcorymbose ;  die  upper 
Ep  of  the  corolla  rather  trilobate,  the  lower  deeply  trilobale; 
spar  short,  conoidal  flattened  (conoideo-complanatum)  obtuse, 
deeply  emarginate,  appressed  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  ccnroDa ; 
frnit  cemuous ;  root  very  long,  branching,  widi  numerous 
capillary  radicles  furnished  with  utriculi ;  stem  eight  inches  in 
hdgfat.     Plate  VI.  fig.  1. 

A  variety  is  found,  in  all  its  parts  smaller,  the  stem  scarcely 
an  inch  in  height.     Inhabits  from  New- York  to  Menco.  ^ 

Of  this  species  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  has  been  called  in^ato, 
but  tfiere  bebig  no  reason  for  changing  a  name  already  adopt* 
ed,  I  have  retained  that  ^ven  to  it  by  Michaux.  It  is  the 
only  specie  in  North  America,  that  has  real  leaves ;  die  next 
has  something  that  may  be  so  called,  but  they  diflSer  materially 
b  their  form  and  position  firom  what  are  found  in  this,  and  are 
leaUy  roots. 

9.  U.  macrorhiza.  Leafless,  floating;  scape  about  ten 
inches  high,  many  flowered,  fixmished  with  large  scales ;  flow- 
ers large,  racemed,  yellow ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  subtrilo- 
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biite,  lower  lip  entire,  wiib  the  sides  deflected ;  palate  large, 
striped  wjtli  brown;  spur  long,  stretclied  out  {porreetum), 
approaching  the  lower  lip  of  the  cort^a,  obtuse,  emarginate, 
conic  at  the  base,  linear  at  the  tip,  fruit  cemuous  j  root  re- 
pent, very  long,  very  brancltlng,  decompound,  llie  first  radicles 
naked,  tlie  rest  luriushcd  with  utriculi.  At  iht  base  of  the 
item,  and  shooting  out  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  branches 
of  the  root,  there  is  observed  an  imbricate  ovate  bud  [turio), 
tvhich  contains  the  embryo  of  the  next  year's  growth ;  and 
this  circumstance  would  go  tar  in  proving  tliat  the  radicles 
sliould  be  rather  called  leaves,  did  we  not  find  that  the  utri- 
culi arc  placed  on  tliem  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in 
other  species,  upon  what  are  undeniably'  roots ;  anil  it  would 
not  be  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  die  plant  had  no  root 
at  all.  Inhabits  from  Canada  to  CaroUna.  ^  Plate  Vl. 
fig.  2. 

Tills  is  the  species  dial  in  all  the  books  is  called  U.  vulgaris, 
and  positively  stated  to  be  the  same  with  die  European.  But 
n  comparison  of  the  two  will  show,  that  no  siivlch  of  the  ima- 
gination can  find  any  i-eseinblance  betvk  een  them,  farther  than 
what  \i  seen  runnhig  through  the  whole  genus.  Roemer  ood 
Schulies  describe  the  U.  vuigarit  as  follows  :  peduncle  sca|U- 
form,  4  to  8-flowered,  racemed,  furnished  with  scales;  upper 
Up  of  the  corolla  ovate- rounded,  subtrilohaie,  subundulatr, 
witli  an  erect  margin ;  lower  lip  roiinilisb,  reflected  al  the* 
sides,  subplicale;  pahite  bilobaic,  widi  oran^c-colourtrd 
Strife  [  spur  conic,  rcflevted  from  the  lower  lip.  Plate  VI. 
fig.  3. 

It  appears  from  this  dcscriptiou,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
U.  vulgarU  has  not  the  fruit  cemuous ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
spur  is  sliort,  coui<:,  beut  down,  and  not  approaching  liie 
lower  Up  of  llie  corolla,  and  entire  at  the  tip,  precisiely  niiit- 
lar  to  what  our  species  would  have,  were  ilic  upper  part 
cut  olT,  and  the  lower  and  inflected  part  bent  doivu ;  be- 
sides, in  the  representations  given  in  botanical  works,  the  root 
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does  not  resemble  that  of  the  U.  tnaerorhiza ;  but  is  branching, 
the  branches  short,  and  furnished  every  where  witli  utriculi. 
I  may  perhaps  be  told,*  that  specimens  have  been  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, and  pronounced  identical  with  what  they  have  there  • 
but  how  impossible  is  it  to  compare  accurately  a  tender  and 
delicate  plant,  that  has  been  pressed  and  dried  for  months  op 
years,  with  another,  and  then  to  speak  with  certainty  of  differ- 
ences which  at  best  we  must  expect  to  find  minute  ?  This  de- 
pendence upon  dried  specimens,  and  the  neglect  of  living 
plants  are  die  fruitful  sources  of  all  the  errors  with  which  our 
botany  abounds, 

I  have  litde  doubt,  but  that  the  17.  tnaerorhiza  will  in  time 
be  found  Co  be  the  same  with  the  U.foliosa  of  South  America. 
A  figure  of  this  last  is  found  in  Plumier  Spec.  fasc.  6.  Icon. 
165.  fig.  2. ;  but  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  fi'om  an 
inspection  of  it,  as  the  author  himself  observes,  **  the  parts  of 
tbe  flowers  and  of  the  fiructification  are  rudely  and  imperfect- 
ly defineated.'^  The  description  of  this  species,  as  far  as  can 
be  collected  is  this :  root  repent,  radicles  without  utriculi ; 
scape  many-flowered ;  spur  conic  acute,  (represented  in  the 
plate  as  linear,)  as  long  as  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla,  and 
appressed  to  it ;  fruit  cemuous ;  said  to  be  very  like  the  U. 
vulgarii. 

3.  U.  striata.  Licafless  floating,  scape  about  ten  inches 
high,  furnished  with  one  or  two  scales,  5  or  6-flowered ;  flow- 
ers large,  yellow,  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  ample,  expanded, 
trilobate,  the  intermediate  lobe  striate ;  lower  lip  subtrilo- 
bate,  the  sides  reflected;  palate  dotted  with  brown;  spur 
nearly  linear,  stretched  out  {parreetum)  obtuse,  emarginate^^ 
afipressed  to  the  lip  of  the  corolla,  and  nearly  equalling  it  in 
length;  root  very  branching,  furnished  with  utriculi.  Inha- 
hits  firom  New-York  to  Florida.  0     Plate  VI.  fig.  4. 

This  is^he  species  that  Pursh  considered  the  comuta  of  Mi- 
cbaux,  for  I  was  with  him  when  he  first  saw  it ;  the  description 
JO  his  book,  however,  does  not  suit,  it  beini^  entirely  copied 
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from  Michaux ;  the  U.  comuta  he  never  saw.     It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  U.  Jibroia  of  Ellioli,  but  probably  not  of  Walter,  ae  he 
could  not  have  overlooked  the  length  of  the  spur ;  it  may 
.    likewieebethe  (7.  ii^rnofVahl. 

4.  V.  gibba.  Leafless,  lloalini;,  scape  naked,  4  to  7-ilow- 
ered ;  flowers  small,  yellow ;  upper  lip  of  the  corolls  emiir- 
ginale,  lower  sublrilobate,  llit-  iniermediale  lobe  subrevolute, 
crenale  ;  spur  gibbous,  incurved,  obtuse,  most  entire ;  root  re- 
pent, furnished  with  utriculi,  and  producing  buds  {turioitea) 
like  No.  2.     Inhabits  New-Jersey.  U     Plate  VI.  fig.  5. 

5.  U.fornicata,  Leafless,  floating;;  scape  naked,  I  to  2- 
flowered ;  flowers  yellow,  upper  lip  of  llic  corolla  trilobate, 
the  intermediate  loUe  arctied  over  the  palate,  the  lateral  one* 
oppressed,  lower  lip  entire  ;  spur  incurved,  conoidal,  obtuse, 
most  entire,  appressed  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla ;  rooi 
fiirnished  with  utriculi.  Iiiliabils  from  New-York  to  Georgia. 
O     Plate  VI.  fig.  6. 

This  is  the  U.  minor  of  our  American  botanists,  but  It  bat 
no  resemblance  to  the  European  plant,  except  in  the  imaUneu 
of  the  flowers.  The  U.  minor  has  eitliernu  palate,  or  a  v«ry 
small  one,  the  corolla  is  said  to  have  "fati^  aperta ;"  whtlal 
the  (J.  foriUenta  liaa  a  rather  large  palate:  it  is  likewise  the 
U.  gibba  of  Elliott,  as  appears  from  his  description,  and  the 
particular  locality  assigned  by  him;  it  may  be  what  Waller 
intended  by  die  U.  pumila. 

6.  U.  longirotlrts.  Leafless,  floating,  scape  furnished  with 
scales,  I  or  2-flowered  ;  flowers  yellow ;  upper  lip  of  the  co- 
rolla siibtrilobate,  the  lateral  lobes  appressed,  lower  lip  ralher 
entire,  spur  linearly  subulace,  ascending,  subincurved,  emar- 
ginate,  longer  than  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla ;  root  furnish- 
ed with  utriculi.     Inhahits  Georgia.  O     Plale  VI.  fig.  7. 

ThU  species  agrees  in  some  respects  with  Lnmarck's  U.ti- 
fiora,  but  that  mutt  have  l)een  altogether  a  larger  plant, 

7.  U-  integra.  leafless,  floating,  sca)ie  fumUhcd  with 
aealei,  1  or  2-flo»ered  ;  flowers  yellow  ;  upper  lip  of  the  en- 
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&j       Detcription  oj'  a  Fith  reterablirig  iJie  HlyltfKorut. 

Description  o^  an  eictraordiiiniy  Fish,  rtsembling  the  Stt-I 
LEPBORU9  of  Shaw.  By  S.  h-  Mitchili.,  M.D.  Rn&d| 
Febroary  3,  1824. 


This  individual  was  presented  to  me  by  Captain  HecUfJ 
Collin.  Il  was  taken  during  a  voyage  from  I.oitdondeiry  lol 
New-York,  in  latitude  52"  N.  aiid  longitude  30"  W.  It  wm] 
'  discovered  afloat  about  twenty  yards  from  the  vessel.  A  boal  1 
was  hoisted  out  for  the  puqjose  of  raising  it.  The  creatuM  I 
was  raised  from  the  water  without  any  resistance,  and  died  ia  J 
fifteen  minutes  after  being  brought  on  board. 

When  first  seen,  Uie  belly  was  distended,  as  if  blowo  ap  Uf  I 
the  si7,e  of  a  qnart  decanter,  or  the  crown  of  a  hat.     The  itft-  f 
tnach  contained  a  lish  ten  inches  1oii|lc,  which,  from  its  sound 
iUte,  appt-ared  to  have  been  recently  swallowed.     Thai  fidi  t 
was  not  preserved. 

The  length  was  six  feet ;  of  which  fourteen  inches  belonged  1 
111  the  body,  or  the  space  betHceu  the  extremity  of  the  up*  J 
per  lip  beneath  to  the  vent.  Tlie  tail  was  flagelliform,  or  Ck«  J 
the  lash  of  a  whip,  and  gradually  tapered  aw  ay  in  di 
of  lifiy-eight  inches  to  a  point.  Toward  the  end  it  was  flexible^ 
euougli  to  be  tied  into  knots,  aAer  the  manner  of  a  string  or  ■ 
cord. 

The  spt'ciineii  was  a  leniale ;  and  the  colour  a  du^y  browiy 
resembling  tliat  of  a  dark  eel. 

Jl.^  as|>ect,  when  raised  from  the  Jar  of  alcoholic  sfurit,  i 
which  it  had  been  well  preserved,  was  so  strange  and  ainbign-9 
ous,  that,  until  1  discovered  gilb,  I  could  not  satisfactorily  de-l 
cide  that  it  was  a  ii^h.     The  roes  were  very  distinct,  the  ova^ 
rie»  being  large  and  full  of  egg^. 

The  pisciform  character  lit?lng  settled,  I  endeavoured  to  <Iea 
lermine  the  order  to  winch  i(  systematically  belonged.  Though  1 
the  absence  of  ventral  fins  led  to  its  classificatiou  among  th»  1 
Apodes.  yet  the  want  of  opercles  and  branchial  apertures. 
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getber  with  the  presence  of  one  slit  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
below  for  respiration,  and  a  universal  softness  of  the  parts,  fix 
its  place  among  the  CartUaginoui. 

I  proceed  to  a  more  particular  description  of  its  figure  and 
dimensions. 

The  mouth  had  an  enormous  gape ;  and  the  throat,  for  the 
space  of  six  inches,  was  but  a  membranous  bag.  It  was  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  my  hand  without  difficulty.  The  iq- 
temal  surface  was  black.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a 
tongue. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  or  the  spot  where  the 
upper  maxillary  bones  unite,  to  the  angle  of  die  jaw,  was  three 
inches ;  and  from  that  angle  to  the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw,  three 
inches. 

The  symphysis  of  the  chin  had  a  very  fleuble  joint,  that  was 
capable  of  openinig  or  expanding  from  a  most  acute  angle  to  a 
right  line,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  curvature  of  the  bones  per- 
nntted.  This  construction,  with  a  correspimding  laxity  of  the 
jaws  gave  the  mouth  an  extraordinary  power  of  expansion. 
Tet,  wben  th^  angles  of  the  jaws  are  approximated,  and  the 
bones  of  the  lower  jaw  brought  to  their  parallelism,  the  mouth 
doses  with  exactness,  and  in  that  state  gives  no  indication  of 
the  riie  to  which  it  spreads  when  open. 

The  lower  jaw  was  toothlesa ;  bot  the  npper  jaw,  for  about 
nn  faKh  and  a  half,  was  fiimisbed  with  a  row  of  teeth,  bony 
and  hooked. 

The  eyes  were  situated  about  half  an  inch  fi^m  the  point  of 
tbe  upper  jaw,  one  on  each  side,  and  looking  forward.  They 
were  small,  and  did  not  exceed  in  diameter  the  sixteenth  of  an 
inch. 

The  head  was  smaller  than  is  usual  in  fish.  It  would  seem 
that  its  principal  use  was  to  give  origin  and  insertion  to  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  ja#s.  At  its  foremost  point  is  a 
unall  knob  or  prelection  forward  of  the  eyes ;  and  firom  it 
proceeded  a  sort  of  fra;num  sustaining  the  upper  lip.     From 
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this  iucousiderablc  head  proceeded  tiie  vertebral  column,  which 
in  its  progress  to  the  tail  gratlitallj'  tapered  uway,  and  seem- 
■  ed  to  lose  its  bones:  and  joints,  and  to  be  converted  into  a  sort 
I  f^  (ougb  and  grisly  appendage. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  ribs. 

There  were  two  gill-opeiiitigs,  one  on  esich  side  of  ihe  neck 
I  below,  resembling  slits,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Tlic 
I  j^lls  iheinsi'lves  are  siluttted  wiiliui  (lie  doplictiinres  of  the 
1  openings  in  three  bundles  or  divisions,  suspended  hy  mem- 
\  braues  and  skin. 

.-The  bkin  was  smooth  and  scaleless,  and  susceptible  of  be- 
;  easily  moved  and  pinched  up,  like  that  of  some  specie*  of 
J  lAphius. 

From  the  head  u  vi  liiti»li  line  extended  on  each  side  of  Ibe 

back,  as  far  as  its  bony  cou^tilution  could  be  traced.     Two 

F  nmilar  stiipes,  one  on  each  side,  proceed  from  tlie  vent  back^ 

[  ward  to  the  tail,   but  tliey  are  less  distiuct,  and   disappeared 

[  sooner.     Between  the  former  is  situated  tlie  dorsal  fin ;  be* 

tween  tlie  larter,  the  anoJ  fin. 

The  dorsal  fin  begins  about  eleven  incites  from  rhe  tip  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  reaches  like  a  fillet  or  narrow  ribandt 
I  quite  to  the  tail,  and  at  its  extremity  joined  the  anal. 

The  anal  fin  conmienced  just  behind  the  vent,  and  wa«  cou- 
I  ^ued  also  quite  to  the  tail,  and  there  joined  the  dorial. 
.  The  caudal  fin  was  so  laiut  or  uidifttinct,  tliat  I  have  bonlly 
\  utought  il  worthy  of  notice.  I  ought  to  rniiark,  however^ 
i-  tiiat  several  hair-likc  rays  may  be  distinguished.  The  ray*  a| 
tbeM  were  very  ntimerous,  but  it  was  tmpoisible  to  cooM 
them. 

Thus  the  dorsal  and  nnal  lins  ar^  united  with  each  oilier,  or 
we  connected  with  the  caudal, 

Tlie  pectoral  fins  are  siinaled  immediately  behtiid  the  fj^ill 
Openings,  They  are  very  small  and  feeble,  of  a  squarish 
shape,  and  from  one   half  (o  one  quarter  of  lui    inch  loUfi. 
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They  were  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  and  contained  about  thirty 
slender  rays. 

The  distance  fronrthe  mouth  to  the  vent  was  fourteen 
inches.  All  the  rest  of  the  length,  amounting  to  fifty-eight 
inches,  tapered  away  gradually  from  an  inch  in  depth  almost 
to  a  point. 

The  stomach  was  ample  and  capacious ;  the  intestine  di- 
rect and  short ;  the  liver  distinct  and  well-formed. 

Filiform  processes,  or  excrescences,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
depended  on  each  side  of  the  whitish  stripe  all  the  way  from 
the  head  down  the  back  to  the  tail.  The  space  between  them 
is  nearly  an  inch,  so  that  they  probably  amounted  to  fifty 
pairs.  These  cirrhi,  or  threads,  have  no  expansion  or  enlarge- 
ment at  their  extremities. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  this  animal  and  the  Sty- 
lephorus described  by  Shaw,  may  be  easily  gathered  even  firom 
his  bad  description  and  worse  figure.  They  are  both  furnished 
with  the  same  curiously  organiied  mouth,  the  same  fins  and 
elongated  caudal  process.  The  lateral  line  described  above 
corresponds  with  the  '^  double  fibre"  of  Shaw,  and  they  are 
both  scaleless.  In  the  Stylephorus  the  dorsal  is  described  as 
not  being  continuous.  He  says,  however,  '^  I  am  not  without 
my  doubts  whether  it  might  not  in  the  living  animtl  have 
mn  quite  to  the  tail,  and  whether  the  specimen  might  not  have 
neeived  injury  in  that  part." 

The  colour  of  Shaw's  fish  is  described  as  silvery,-  but  thoae 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  fugacious  nature  of  metallic  co- 
lours in  this  class  of  aiumals,  are  aware  that  nothing  positive 
can  be  deduced  from  this  accidental  circumstance.  The  fact 
of  their  being  captured  in  diflerent  latitudes,  and  the  difler- 
ence  in  their  sixe,  is  of  little  importance. 

The  eyes  of  the  Stylephorus  are  described  as  being  large 
ai^  pedunculated ;  in  the  animal  noticed  above,  they  are  small 
and  sessile.  Shaw  examines  carefully  to  find  marks  of  a  re- 
ticulated rtructure,  bgt  without  miccrss.     The  circumstance  of 
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their  stuidiag  on  peduncles  or  Tootstalks  is  so  much  at  vwi-  j 
ance  with  what  occurs  in  other  animals,  that  I  should  hesitate  J 
little  in  declaring  their  unusual  form  to  have  been  the  rCMiItl 
of  accident  or  di^icase. 

As  the  generic  name  proposed  by  Shaw  is  probably  derived  J 
from  an  accidental  character,  I  venture  to  substitute  for  it  the  I 
name  of  Saccojtharyax,  in  allusion  to  the  pouch-like  form  of  I 
its  throat. 

Gssns.     SACCOPHARYNX. 

Java  capable  of  great  dilatation. 

Throat  wide  like  a  bag. 

TaU  dagelliform,  tapering  away  to  a  point,  ami  beset  with  I 
jnnnv  pairs  of  cirrhi. 

Dorsal,  eaadal,  and  anaifins  united. 

Cabinet  of  Dr.  Miichill. 


Obssrvations    and  Etperimentt  on  the  S'f.dt  of  the  « 

BBRA   ThEVKTI*.        By    1.    B.     RrcOHJ)    MADIA?tNA,    M.  Ik| 

Read  March  I,  IB34. 


Peiisoo;<,  in  his  Synoptit  Plantarum,  enumeraiea  *^fl 
ven  species  of  the  genus  Crrbera  ;  and  the  only  one 
ami)  the  present  time,  ha^  bem  mspecied  of  having  dekleri- 1 
oua  properties,  is  the  Cerhtra  Akoeai.  Orlila,  in  his  Toxicolo>  I 
gia,  mentions  tliai  the  kernel  uf  ilie  fruit  of  €■  AKovai  n  y*ry-m 
poisonous,  and  that  ilie  tvnoH  ilirnwn  into  a  pond  stitpifiM  li 
fish.  He  adds,  that  the  fmil  of  C.  Mangkat  hst  a  sharp  n 
bitter  laste,  and  that  iti  qualities  are  emetic.  But  this  learned 
[  Mzicologist  makes  no  observations  on  the  otlier  species  of 
CerUra.  ^ 

lo  October  1 833,  being  at  Guadaloupe.  id  the  parish  of 
Capes  lerre.  I  discowred  the  C   Thtvtin.     Tliis  fhrub  w»s 
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tfaeo  (as  is  common  in  those  climates)  in  full  bearing,  loaded 
with  blossoms  and  fruits,  both  ripe  and  unripe.  I  gave  some 
of  the  milky  juice  to  a  lisard,  and  being  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  examining  poisonous  plants,  immediately  discovered  that  it 
was  not  deleterious. 

I  gathered  about  an  ounce  of  the  milky  juice,  and  gave  it 
to  a  young  dog,  which  did  not  appear  to  be  much  incommoded 
by  it.  I  gave  the  pulp  of  three  of  the  fruits  to  another  dog,  which 
experienced  no  bad  effect  from  it«  Being  much  occupied  at 
this  time,  in  making  experiments  with  other  noxious  plants,  I 
determined  to  try  the  seeds  of  the  C.  Theveiia  on  some  future 
occasion. 

I  re-commenced  these  experiments  a  few  days  ago  in  this 
city.  Having  pounded  in  a  mortar  the  kernels  fiJtad  in  one 
of  the  0.  Thevetiaf  weighing  14  grains,  I  made  an  emulsion 
with  distilled  water.  This  emulsion  had  a  bitter  and  soapy 
taste.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
gave  this  dose  to  a  robust  young  dog,  fasting.  For  about  a 
minute,  he  made  considerable  exertions  to  vomit,  having  a  dry 
eoagfa,  as  if  he  had  swallowed  some  substance,  which  was  car* 
lied  directly  to  the  lungs.  This  continued  until  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  animal  vomited  at  several  difierent  times,  a  whitish 
fifothy  matter ;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth  in  a  manner  similar 
to  what  I  have  observed  when  I  have  exhibited  the  seeds  of 
the  Mammea  awaerieana.  He  was  much  agitated,  and  ran  about 
m  dUEbre&t  directions ;  his  brain  was  affected,  his  month  was 
covered  with  foam,  and  his  posterior  extremities  stiff,  accompa- 
nied by  a  staggering  motion*  At  twenty  minutes  after  eleven, 
there  was  great  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  frequent  incli- 
nation to  vomit.  At  twelve  o'clock,  these  symptoms  were 
much  abated.  His  respiration  was  agitated ;  but  I  judgeti^ 
firom  presvions  experience  in  these  cases,  that  the  animal  would 
lecover.  At  three  o'clock  he  was  out  of  danger,  af  the  dose 
had  been  too  small  to  produce  fatal  consequences. 
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At  liiirty-eiglit  ininulcs  past  five  o'clock,  in  the  Bl\eriioon  of 
tbe  same  rlay,  I  gave  a  dog  of  dmilar  size  twentyTight  ^raim 
of  ihe  seeds  of  C.  Thevetia,  nrilli  an  ounce  and  a  halfofdif 
tilled  water.  One  minute  alter  haviiijr  swallowed  this  {wtion, 
llie  animal  liaii  the  hiccough  with  vertigo.  Heatiempted  tn 
walk  bul  was  uiinble  tu  slund.  At  furiy-six  minutes  paiit  txvt, 
lie  vomited  a  viscous  matter ;  he  appeared  nearly  insen«iblr, 
and  his  breathing  was  very  slow.  At  five  minutes  bcfut«  six 
o'clock,  all  his  niembei^  were  completely  paralysed ;  he  groan- 
ed mounifully,  and  lay  entirely  motionless.  Tlie  pupil  ofltip 
eye  was  mudi  dilated,  and  insensible  tu  light ;  respiration  was 
extremely  laborious,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  pulse  feeble 
and  trembling.     A(  sii  o'clock  he  died. 

Apptaraacti  on  Diuerlion. 

All  the  blood-vessels  leading  to  the  brain  ovef-dislrnded 
with  blood. 

The  arachnoid  membrane  very  nmcli  iujccted. 

Samc  water  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  * 

Tbe  auricles  and  ventricles  distended  with  clots  of  htack 
blood. 

The  stomach  umch  contracted ;  its  blood-vessels  fdii^itly  in- 
jected ;  the  mucous  membrane  towards  the  great  arch,  and  Ar 
pilorus,  of  a  dark  red  colour. 

■   Tlie  mucous  membnuie  of  the  duodenum  much  influwdr 
and  coDtmning  a  mucous  fluid,  of  a  spongy  yellow  cotoor.     * 

From  lliis  dissection,  it  may  be  concluded  that  tlie  aniiMlf 
had  sutTered  a  \iolent  gastro-cnteritis,  which  brougiii  on  death 
e  rapidly,  by  making  a  strong  impression  on  the  ner\-out 
Ijrstem. 

This  poison  tlien  belongs  to  the  class  of  acrid-nervoos;  and 
1  am  induced  lo  believe  that  tbe  pecuiiarly  active  poisoooBi 
principle  is  prussic  acid. 


On  Cobmbite  and  other  North  Amtrican  Minerals.     8^ 

•f #1  Account  of  the  Columbite  ofHaddam^  ( Connecticut,)  with 
Notices  of  several  other  North  American  Minerals.  By 
John  Torrct,  M.  D.     Read  March  1,  1824. 

The  history  of  Colambioin  is  recorded  in  almost  every 
work  on  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  and  is  familiar  to  all  who 
have  made  these  sciences  their  study.  Though  it  is  now  twen- 
ty years  since  Mr.  Hatchett  made  his  interesting  discovery, 
the  only  North  American  specimen  of  Columbite  known  until 
lately,  was  the  orig^al  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  even 
the  precise  locality  of  that  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  many  years  since  by  the  late  Governor  Winthrop,  of 
Connecticut,  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  then  President  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  after  whose  death  it  was  deposited  in  the  Museum 
where  -it  still  remains.  According  to  a  notice  in  the  8th  vo- 
lume of  the  New- York  Medical  Repository,  the  locality  is  said 
to  be  near  a  spring  not  far  from  the  house  of  Gov.  Winthrop, 
near  New-London.  It  has,  however,  been  many  years  sought 
for  without  success;  and  some  mineralogists  have  doubted 
whether  the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  was  found  in 
Connecticut,  or  in  any  part  of  this  country ;  but  that  it  was  a 
Swedish  specimen  of  Taiitalite,  which  had  by  mistake  been  la- 
belled as  North  American. 

In  a  collection  of  muierals  which  I  sent  many  years  since 
to  Count  TroUe  Wachtmeister,  this  distinguished  savant  in- 
ibrmed  me,  that  in  one  of  the  specimens  from  Haddam, 
cmitaining  cymophane,  beryl,  be.  Professor  Bcnelius  had 
detected  the  Tantalite,  and  that  it  exactly  resembled  that  of 
Finbo  in  Sweden.  A  notice  of  this  discovery  I  published 
in  the  4th  volume  of  Silliman's  Journal,  but  it  has  been  over- 
hxiked  by  Cleaveland  in  the  second  edition  of  his  excellent 
work,  and  also  by  Phillips  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Mineralo- 
gy. As  soon  as  I  received  this  interesting  information,  I  care- 
fully examined  the  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  Haddam  rock 
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remaining  in  mv  possession,  but  without  finding  the  HikHtanc? 
which  I  suppuscti  Berzetius  alluded  to ;  and  sincp  that  unw* 
until  lately,  I  bad  tnailc  no  other  seurch  tor  it.  A  few 
shicc,  however,  in  examtiiing  »ome  splendid  epecinieiis  of  tbff 
above-men lioued  rernarkahtc  rock,  presented  to  nie  by  CoL 
Gibbs,  I  observed  diaseniinatcd  llirough  one  uf  Uiein, 
small  mnsges  of  a  blttckish  substance,  having  the  appearance 
of  an  ore  of  Mnngiuiesf.  On  a  more  attentive  examination,  U 
presetted  »onie  nnnsuni  characters,  and  at  lengtli  I  (li>covere<l 
a  cuRsidcrable  numlKr  of  minute  crystals,  wliicli  were  evideut- 
ly  of  the  same  mineral  with  Uie  masses.  It  occurred  to 
tiiiit  lhi«  was  tlie  Tuiitalite  of  Berxelius,  and  a  chemical  na* 
miiinttoii  of  the  smnll  portion  of  the  mineral  which  1  could 
crifice  for  this  purpose,  lel\  little  doubt  on  the  subject.  Tbc 
followitiii;  is  n  more  particular  description  of  the  mineral. 

h  occurs  in  *mall  amorphous  masses,  and  in  miuuK  Cfjl- 
tall,  disfecminnted  in  a  granitic  aggregate,  consisting  of  ({uartt, 
albite,*  talc,  IJiable  manganesiau  ganiet,  beryl,  cymophonc^ 
be.  Tbe  amorphous  masses,  which  are  probably  very  impcr* 
feet  crystals,  are  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  iD  diameter, 
of  a  grayish- III  a  I' k  cuhiur,  with  the  surface  always  more  or  )cm 
irisod.  It  is  opiitiue.  Its  structure  is  imperfectly  foliaied.  iu 
fracture  is  somewhat  conchoidal.  It  is  not  magnetic,  ^lliep< 
before  or  alter  being  heated  witli  charcoal.  It  is  sufiiciently- 
iiard  to  scratch  glaes,  but  not  to  strike  fire  with  Ueel.  1lM 
^  {mwder  of  tlie  mineral  is  very  dark  browu.  Specific  gravigr 
■  6.00,  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  is  nearly  infallible,  lh< 
ifingDWiit  being  tligbtly  rounded  cm  llie  ed(^s.  Borax 
■loivet  it  very  slowly,  formiug  a  pule  yellowish  glass. 


\  •-  •  Ci-Kinci.A?ai)iTEof  H.  I.  Bfooke.Eiq.  aapropuMidmtticlMK 
of  PUUiptH  Mlnenlog:?-    Hi**  *ubjeot  of  ttgnU  it»t  il>>*  a*""'  » 
K(ir«a  up  fur  iIibi  of  Albite,  Die  Utter  hanng  bean  MTcr«l}Can*uii 
I  •goanA  bf  I  lisingcr  and  Oeraeliui  for  tha«e  Tvietie*  of  rddspar  luttiaf 
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Tlie  crystals  are  very  minute,  b«D)i:  seldom  ^ater  in  dia- 
meter than  a  common  pin,  and  often  much  less ;  jet  many  are 
eztreoiely  perfect.  The  greater  number  of  these  crystals  is 
imbedded  in  the  singular  friable  garnet,  wliicli  Mr.  Seybert 
has  ascertwned  to  contain  30  per  cent,  of  manganese.  In  one 
instance,  I  found  them  long,  very  slender,  and  disposed  in  a 
radiating  manner.  They  are  often  grouped  or  intersecting, 
and  are  very  brittle.  The  form  of  the  crystal  is  that  of  a 
compressed  rectangular  prism,  usually  uuncatcd  on  the  late- 
ral edges,  or  a  four-sided  pyramid,  two  sides  of  which  are,  in 
Bost  inatances,  miduly  extended.  According  to  Phillips,  the 
fwimary  form  of  the  Columbite  is  a  right  rectangular  prism. 
Theuueiwd  figures  represent  two  of  the  crystals  with  the  mea- 
tarement  of  the  angles  taken  with  the  reflecting  goniometer. 
Xo.  1  is  the  most  common.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  much  re- 
sembles a  figure  of  Colnmbite  in  the  3d  edition  of  Phillips's 
Mineralogy,  except  in  some  of  the  minor  truncatioiM. 


^i- 


a  if 


P  on  M  or  T 90.00 

Ho&T 90.00 
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A  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  mineral  was  fused  with 
MX  parts  of  polasli  and  one  of  borax.  A  mass  of  a  deep  green 
rokmr  was  obtained.  Muriatic  acid,  poured  on  this,  left  a 
white  powder,  which,  from  the  small  quantity  of  the  ore  ope- 
rated upon,  couid  not  be  particularly  examined,  but  it  appear- 
ed to  be  oxyd  of  Columbium.  The  muriatic  solution  was 
fbnnd  to  contain  iron  and  manganese.     I  regret  exceedingly 
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not  having  a  siiHicimt  titiantit)'  of  Uie  mineral  to  malte  m  a 
plete  anal^vsifi ;  but  'its  external  characters,  crystalline  form, 
the  few  clicmical  experiments  1  have  made,  together  with  tWtr 
great  probability  or  the  subaiance  I  examineil  being  the  mdi*' 
alluded  to  by  Benetius,  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  ColumbiteJ 
Still  I  hope,  by  enamiiiing  a  considerable  number  of  speci*' 
mens,  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tlic  ore  to  undertake  a  d^i 
tailed  analysis. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  determination  of  the  Haddnm  intm 
•m  have  a  clue,  perhaps,  to  the  discovery  of  the  long-lost  C»» 
Inmbite.  The  original  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  foand 
New-London,  which  place  is  not  more  than  25  miles  fm 
Haddam.  It  is  trne,  that  thelnrpest  piece  of  ore  yet  seen  fm 
the  latter  locality,  does  not  much  exceed  half  on  inch  in  dt 
meter,  while  that  in  the  Britifh  Museum  is  said  to  weigh  eev 
rsl  OtiRces  ;  but  it  i«  reasonable  to  eiipect,  thai,  when  llie  nc 
locality  is  thoroughly  explored,  masses  of  considerable  si 
will  be  discovered.  There  is  another  circumstance  whieb  Gk* 
vours  the  opinion  that  the  mineral  annlyxed  by  Mr.  Hatchetl  is 
of  the  same  variety,  and  from  the  same  locality,  ns  that  of 
Haddam,  which  is,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter.  Tte' 
North  American  Colombite  was  found  by  Dr.  WoUaston 
be  much  lighter  than  that  of  Sweden,  the  canse  of  which  m 
supposed  to  be  small  cavities  ui  the  former,  and  in  confirm** 
tion  of  this  opinion,  I  would  menUon  that  the  Haddam  Colcm- 
bite,  when  immersed  in  water,  continued  to  give  out  mi 
bubbles  of  air  for  a  considerable  lime,  alter  which  the  specific 
gravity  was  much  increased. 

Phoaphale  of  Manganese.  There  is  but  a  single  Nonft 
American  loealiiy  of  lliis  rare  mineral  given  by  Cl«*v«i^ 
land,  who  remarks,  that  "  it  is  said  lo  orcnr  in  Pennsylvania.* 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  cither  in  what  part  of 
•tate  it  is  to  be  found,  or  upon  whose  authority  the  localilj'  m 
given.     About  a  year  since,  Mr.  Nunall  placed  In  my  baod|< 
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for  examination  a  mineral,  which  he  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  which  I  have  ascertained  to  be  a  Phosphate  of 
Manganese.  It  occurs  in  small  imperfectly  laminated  masses, 
imbedded  in  granite,  near  the  New  Water  Works.  It  is  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  with  a  chatoyant  lustre«  Its  streak 
is  rather  lig^t  brown.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a  knife. 
Alone  before  the  blow-pipe,  it  is  easily  fusible,  with  ebullition, 
into  a  black  glass.     With  borax  it  forms  a  ^olet  glass. 

Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  My  friend  Mr.  Oliver  Bronson,  an 
activie  mineralogist  of  this  Society,  has  put  it  in  my  power  to 
add  this  and  the  following  mineral  to  the  already  extensive 
catalogue  found  at  Mr.  Lane's  mine,  Huntington,  Connect!'^ 
cat.  It  it  found  incrusting  and  partly  filling  up  cavities  in 
qoarts,  and  is  associated  with  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  of  a 
kad-gray  colour,  easily  scraped  by  a  knife,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely volatilised  before  the  blow-pipe,  exhaling  the  odour  of 
ralpfanri  but  without  any  arsenical  smell. 

Carbonate  of  Iron.  This,  like  the  preceding  mineral,  oc- 
cars  in*  cavernous  quartx,  in  small  drusy  crystals,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-brown colour,  and  is  associated  with  the  sulphuret  and  mi- 
caoeons  oxyd  of  iron.  It  dissolves  very  slowly,  with  eflferves-* 
OHMoe,  in  muriatic  acid.  Before  the  blow-|Hpe  it  becomes 
Uack  and  magnetic,  and  when  urged  by  the  most.ihtense  heat 
throws  out  brilliant  sdntillations. 


!><  ,in  atcouai  of  Ike  Phoca  crufaiM. 

As  Account  of  the  Phoca  cristata,  rewjir/y  laktn  la  (A* 
vicinity  of  iki*  city.  By  Janes  E.  Dck^t,  M.  D.  Rradi 
Marcli  I,  1S24. 

Ac  animal   of  the  g«nu^  Phoca  is  now  exhibiting  i 
place,  under  the  absurd  name  of  Sta  EUphant.     As  evecji. 
Ujlng  comiected  witli  the  liisiory  of  lliis  obscure  geniu  is  ii 
(cresting-  to  the  naturalist,  1  have  examined  the  auitual,  u 
di'dwii  up  the  following  desiTiption  : 

Length  of  the  (whole)  animal,  from  the  symphysu  of  the 
lowiT  jaw  10  the  root  of  the  tail,  seven  feet.  Bndt/  cyliactri'^ 
cal,  tapering  gradually  to  the  tail,  and  covered  with  flattened 
hairs  about  an  inch  in  length.  Colour  gray  and  dark  brown, 
distributed  in  irregular  patches.  The  grayish  appearance  W 
produced  by  very  short  hairs  beneath  the  white.  On  the  ai>\ 
doinen  the  gray  predomuiates.  The  exlremilies  «rc  of  a 
nniform  blackish  brown.  Iltad  small  in  proportion  to  ih^ 
body,  but  furnished  with  a  peculiar  appendage,  which,  wlmi 
dilated  to  its  full  extent,  more  than  equals  tlie  bead  iUelf  i^ 
»\te-  This  appendage,  wiiicli  is  termed  a  hood,  i 
blc  muscular  bag,  capable  of  great  dilatation,  extending  £ 
the  rostrum  to  about  five  iiuhes  behind  the  eyes,  and  in  etrr 
tain  positions,  nearly  covering  the  iiiiernal  cantht.  Il  is  twelvA 
inches  in  ex^nl  from  the  nostrils  to  its  posterior  part,  aod  a 
inches  in  height.  Externally  it  is  of  a  bright  brown,  c 
witli  short  hairs,  and  exiiihits  many  slight  transverse  riigK.j 
At  its  juncture  with  the  integuments  liehind,  n  few  strong  bain 
are  observed,  which  may  be  considered  as  appertaining  to  ibe 
nyes,  similar  to  other  animals  of  this  genus.  The  tu>*triU  a 
round,  each  twt>  inches  in  diameter,  nnd  placed  iu  the  MM 
rior  part  of  iho  hood.  Through  these  the  foreign  substaac 
<*mplnyed  in  distending  the  hood  for  exhil>ition  wrr«  intro' 
duccd.     VVhcn  the  hood  is  not  di^ll'ild('d,  llie  cartilaf^ittont 
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septum  nasi  is  distinctly  felt  from  the  out^de,  rising  forwards, 
and  at  its  greatest  elevation  about  six  inches  high. 

JByei  large,  six  inches  and  a  half  from  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  jaw,  of  a  dull  greenish  hue,  the  cornea  very  flat.  Ear 
openings  distinct,  situated  two  inches  and  a  half  behind  and 
beneath  the  eyes ;  no  concha,  nor  even  its  rudiment,  could  be 
observed.  Cheeks  and  hood  furnished  with  twenty-five  to 
thirty  strong  mastaces  {lUig-)  on  each  side,  arranged  in  rows 
converging  forwards.  The  mastaces  of  the  upper  rows  black 
and  small ;  of  the  inferior  rows  whitish,  very  stout,  flatten- 
ed, and  about  five  inches  in  length ;  all  directed  downwards. 
Wlien  examined  minutely,  they  seem  to  have  a  series  of  short 
alternate  bevels  on  each  edge,  but  no  spiral  turns.  The  tongue 
large  and  fleshy,  and  divided  at  its  tip  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch. 

Teeth  thirty  in  number ;  above,  four  incisors,  two  canine 
and  ten  jaw  teeth ;  below,  two  incisors,  two  canine  and  ten 
jaw  teeth.  The  incisors  above  are  cylindrical  and  approxi- 
mated; the  two  inner  are  small;  the  exterior  much  larger, 
and  nearly  half  the  site  of  the  neighbouring  canine.  The  ca- 
nine are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
more  incurved.  The  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  small 
and  cylindrical ;  the  jaw  teeth  above  and  below  are  small,  dis- 
tant^ and  have  each  a  cutting  edge ;  on  the  posterior  part  of 
this  edge,  a  notch  or  transverse  indentation  is  visible.  The 
first  is  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  canine,  and  is  much 
smaller  than  the  others.  * 

The  anterior  svnmming  paws  are  small  in  proportion  to  the 
sise  of  the  animal,  of  a  uniform  dark  brown,  except  near  their 
joDction  with  the  body,  when  they  assume  the  mottled  appear- 
ance of  that  part.  They  are  furnished  each  with  five  strong, 
compressed,  channelled  claws,  dark  at  their  base,  and  of  a 
light  horn  colour  at  the  tips ;  the  exterior  largest.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  ori^n  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  swimming 
paws  to  the  end  of  the  juw,  is  twenty  inches.     The  length  of 
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iheie  members  is  fiAeen  inches.  The  poUtrior  tmmmng 
are  lunated  at  iheir  extremities,  Hnd  are  fifteen  tucties  b 
lengtii.  They  are  furnished  with  five  depressed  dans,  otr» 
ther  horny  laminae,  of  wliicli  the  exlernal  are  lar^st.  The; 
are  aU  placed  at  some  distance  williiti  llie  webbed  extremitin 
When  expanded,  the  posterior  cxiremiiies  are  filleen  mctin  ij 
breadth.  The  tall  is  !:ix  and  a  half  incites  in  lenjltli,  and  Btil 
base  is  three  brnnd.  It  is  tiatiened,  furnished  with  hair  sintia 
lo  that  covering  the  bndvi  and  tnpers  gradually  (o  ihr  ti|i 
Weight  estimated  at  betueen  five  and  sti  hundred  pounds.  I 
is  a  full  grown  mate. 

It  was  taken  in  a  small  rreek  emptying  into  Loag-ialuH 
Sound  at  East  Chester,  about  fourteen  miles  from  ibii  dty 
The  tinimti]  made  cousiderablc  resistance,  but  exhibited  a 
symptoms  of  fear.  The  raptor  succeeded  in  diverting  his  at 
lention  by  means  of  a  dog,  and  was  thus  enabled  (o  deuro 
him  by  rejtealed  discharges  of  his  musket. 

In  the  foregoing  description,  the  remarkable  pecutiaritil 
presented  by  the  teeth  cannot  escape  notice.  The  incison  n 
scmble  the  canine  so  much  in  form,  that  their  aciutl  posido 
alone  can  serve  lo  point  out  Uieir  nature.  Pennant, 
Zoology,  de-icribes  four  above  and  four  below,  being  led  in 
this  error  by  confounding  the  laniary  teeth  wiib  th«  inciwi 
The  motares,  or  what  with  more  propriety  may  be  designaA 
as  JBw  leeih,  are  very  small  in  pro|>oninn  to  the  siie  of  ll 
"  Tinimal,  hardly  exceeding  those  of  a  child  of  five  year*  ol 
The  whole  number  of  leeOi  in  this  lri!>e,  varies  from  ttlirty 
ifairty-six.  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  different  sjj 
cies  distinguished  by  a  great  developemeut  of  the  hood,  or  a 
pendage  lo  the  head,  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  same  mi 
ber  of  leetb.  Tlius  the  Ph.  Itonina,  Gm.  {profiotcutea,  Perm 
and  the  Ph.  crislata,  Gm.  have  but  two  incisors  below,  im 
ruling  a  very  nalurnl  tltvision  iu  this  partially  known  familjr; 

The  a$e«  of  the  hood  are  obscure.     The  captor  of  ibia 
uial  relatei,  ibat   when  he  first  commenced  hi«  attack, 
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inflated  tlijs  part,  and  made  a  bellowing  noise,  and  that  it  con- 
tinued inflated  until  he  expired.  Its  use  in  defending  the  liead 
and  eyes  from  hail,  sand,  kc.  as  related  hy  Egede,  and  impli- 
citly followed  by  all  subsequent  writers,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
problematical.  The  fishermen  believe,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  re- 
servoir for  air,  which  the  animal  uses  when  under  water.  Its 
great  bulk,  when  distended,  would  however  prevent  the  animal 
from  descending  freely,  or  moving  with  facility  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  said  by  most  writers  to  be  a  sexual 
distinction ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  more 
strongly  developed  in  the  males.  The  connexion  oAhe  nos- 
trils with  the  hood,  the  configuration  of  this  part,  and  the  nu- 
merous mastaces-with  which  it  is  furnished,  indicate  its  impor- 
tance as  subsidiary  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  weak  arms  of 
offence  and  defence  allotted  to  this  animal  render  it  necessary 
that  this  faculty  should  be  exercised  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree. 

With  respect  to  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  systems, 
1  have  little  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  the  Phoca  cristata 
of  Gmelin,  Phoque  a  capuchon  Cuvier,  the  Hooded  Seal  of 
Pennant.*  In  the  "  Histoire  des  Pechesdes  Hollaiidois,"  vol.  I. 
p*  216,  it  is  stated  that  tlie  usual  residence  of  this  seal  is  at  the 
entrance  of  Davis'  Straits.  Pennant  mentions,  that  it  is  some^ 
times  seen  in  Newfoundland.  This  is  the  first  individual,  as 
&r  as  I  can  learn,  that  has  been  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States. 


*  Am  PeDDanfs  Arctic  Zoology  is  a  work  to  wliich  few  haiFe  access,  I 
(are  added  an  abstract  of  his  description  of  the  hooded  seal.  *'  P.  with 
ftar  catting  teeth  above  and  below ;  fore-feet  like  the  human ;  thumb 
long ;  membrane  on  the  hind  feet  extends  beyond  the  claws.  On  the  fore- 
W«l  of  the  male  is  a  thick  folded  skin,  ridged  halfway  up,  which  it  can  in- 
flite,  and  draw  down  like  a  cap,  to  defend  its  eyes  against  storms,  &c.  Tlie 
faoalfiB  and  young  have  only  the  rudiments  of  this  guard.  It  has  two  spe- 
cies of  bair,  the  longest  white,  the  shortest  thick,  black,  and  woolly,  which 
gives  it  a  beautiful  gray  colour;  grows  to  the  length  of  eight  feet.  The 
Gtrmani  call  it  Klapmutf^  from  its  covering  its  face  as  if  with  a  cap,"  Ac. 
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As  it  does  not  seem  sufficienlly  disiingulsfaed  from  the  oUi 
In  the  systems,  I  propose  tlie  following  specific  character : 

P.  cristattt.    P.  capite  innuriculato ;  alis  nasalibus  (ni 
permagnis,  utrein  simulamibua ;  deatibus  primoribus  maiilli 
superioris   quatuor,    maxillse    inferioris   duobus;    molarUi 
utriusque  maxillfe  deceni. 

My  thanks  are  due  (o  the  dmughlsman  of  the  Lycet 
Air.  H.  Iiiman,  for  the  very  faithful  delinealion  which  he  ha* 
madp  of  this  aiiiiHul. 

Plate  VII. 

Ill  a  work  now  publisUiug  in  a  series  of  numbers  at  Pai 
by  Frederick  Cuvier,  under  the  title  of  "  Des  dents  des  B 
iniferes  considers s  comme  caracteres  zoologiques,"  a  work  n 
inarkable   for   the    accuracy,   minuteness,  and  extent  of  i 
observations,  I  find  a  species  of  Phoca  mentioned,  which,  ■ 
far  as  tlie  teeth  are  concerned,  corresponds  almost  exi 
with  the  Phoca  erittata  Just  described.     It  is  there  BU 
liave  been  sent  from  New- York*  by  our  associate  Mr.  Milba 
nnder  the  name  of  Phoca  tnitrala,  Phoqut  a  mitre.     It  is  p 
sible  that  this  may  have  been  brought  here  from  the  nortli  li 
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*  The  Incalilica  of  American  a^imah,  a.'  ^vrn  in  European  watla,  i 
en  emaeoia.  PeDnanl  has  described  many  aninmlt  as  from  New-Ys 
Wlune  nature]  abodes  are  otlten  far  in  Ilie  inlerior  of  the  conbneul.  1 
cause  iiobviuu*.  New- York,  independent  of  heriDtcrcourae  wiUifcrei 
nations,  w  tlie  great  mart  for  furs,  peltriw.  &c.  from  I  lie  north-west  rc^ 
Curier,  in  liis  ^icat  work  '■  Sur  les  Ouemens  FosBiles,"  ed.  1. 1.  IV.  p.  < 
mention!  having  received  the  horns  of  the  Cerrui  hippelaphiu,  an  h*k 
animal,  from  i\ew-York.  He  slates  that  thej  were  brought  fran 
Korlhwesl  coast,  by  the  expedition  nnder  Lewis  k  Clarke.  It  is  ftmt 
that  these  horus  tnaj  have  been  carried  ihilhcr  bj  some  of  the  nnracn 
vCMeli  oBvigalios  Itelweca  the  Northwest  coast  and  Aiia,  or  were  bnto^ 
this  port  directly  from  the  latter  country.  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Ljea 
arc  aeiTral  tocisora  am)  canine  leclh  of  tlie  Hippopotamns.  !%•■•  wi 
taken  from  >  tcaJiug  vesiel  io  this  harbour,  which  had  just  arrived  fran 
South  Sea,  and  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  they  are  said  to  hare  been  fai 
on  the  ihores  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 
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a  whaling  vessel ;  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  should 
be  incfiaed  to  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  identical  with  the 
Pkoea  crittata  described  above.  In  the  most  recent  works 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  consult,  I  find  no  description  of 
the  Phoca  miirata;  but  from  the  detiuls  given  by  M.  F.  Cu- 
vier  of  its  osteology,  the  following  are  the  most  striking  dif- 
ferences :  the  head,  to  judge  by  the  plate,  No.  38.  B.,  is  less 
than  one-half  the  siie  of  the  Phoca  criitaia  ;  the  jaw-teedi  are 
more  closely  approximated,  the  furrows  in  them  deeper,  and 
the  last  two  are  doubly  furrowed. 


AmARMVCEs  on  DisMeetion  of  the  Phoca  cristata.  By  E. 
6.  Ludlow,  M.  D.  and  F.  G.  Kihg,  M.  D.  Read  March 
15,  1824. 

AfTEB  the  muiute  account  of  this  animal  already  read  by 
Dr.  Dekay,  in  which  so  precise  a  description  of  the  head  and 
teedi  is  to  be  found,  we  have  litde  left  to  offer. 

The  head  in  general,  although  strongly  resembling  that 
of  the  dog,  has  nevertheless  a  striking  peculiarity  on  its 
vpper  surface. 

About  two  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  upper  jaw 
on  its  superior  surface,  rises  a  cartila^nous  crest,  rapidly 
increasing  in  height  as  it  passes  backwards,  being  about  seven 
inches  in  height  at  its  posterior  or  vertical  edge,  which  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  planes,  by  an  intervening  depression  of  an  inch 
ia  depth. 

Its  superior  edge  is  slightly  convex,  and  the  whole  structure 
is  clearly  an  elongation  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  true  nos- 
trils opening  on  each  side  of  it  by  an  oblong  fissure. 

This  crest  rises  into  the  hood,  or  sac-like  appendage  of  the 
head. 
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Tins  bood  is  strongly  muscular,  with   an  ag^gregalleti 
circular  fibres  around  iis  external  orifices,  whkb  are  in 
situated  at  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  bood  :   these 
bly  seized  the  purpose  of  sphincters,  so  as  perfectly  lo  close 

The  length  of  the  upper  jaw  beyond  ibis  crest,  is  chid 
attribu(abl&  lo  the  ossa  intermaxillaria,  which  are  long  oi 
broad. 

Tbe  entire  nitmber  of  teeth  is  thirty ;  for  an  accnrate  i 
count  of  H'bich  we  refer  to  the  preceding  paper. 

The  spine  consists  of  twenty-nine  pieces,  viz. :  Hvk  cerxici 
fifteen  dorsal,  two  sacral,  and  seven  caudal  vertebrae,  whii 
were  not  complete,  as  a  part  of  the  tail  bad  been  cut  a 
from  report,  however,  there  must  have  1>een  as  many  ss  { 
eaadal  pieces. 

The  ribs  were  fiHeen  in  number,  flat   and  slender.     1 
pelvis  was  long  and  narrow,  liaving  a  direct  diameter  of  on 
three  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  resembling  that  of  the  otti 
Its  cotyloid  cavity  inclined  a  little  upwards,  to  which  a  si 
sbort  femur  is  attached.     Thyroid  foramen  small,  and  f 
wilh  a  dense  ligament. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  swimming  paws  were  ezsct 
similar  in  structure  to  the  extremities  of  man  ;   havuig  li 
ever  a  less  number  of  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones. 

In  the  anterior  swimming  paw,  the  phalanges  decrease  n 
larly  from  tiw  thumb  to  the  little  finger,  whilst  in  the  posterid 
the  first  and  last  finp^ers  are  longer  than  the  intermediate  o 
apparently,  but  not  iu  reality,  as  this  seeming  increase 
dependent  on  an  increased  length  of  nail.  The  fingers  i 
not  separate,  but  connected  by  a  very  thick  web,  the  eln 
appearing  on  its  upper  side  and  reaching  to,  but  Itoi  a 
lapping  the  margin  of  the  web. 

Tbe  diaphragm  very  strong  and  thick. 

Tbe  eye  is  very  peculiar,  perfectly  spherical,  with  the  n 
entering  directly  in  the  axis  of  tbe  ball.     The  sderotin  d 
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vided  at  lU  middle  entirely  around,  its  two  edges  connected 
by  an  elastic  membrane  thickly  covered  by  muscles.  The 
posterior  half  is  subdivided  into  four  lon^tudinal  segments, 
eitending  from  its  edge  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

This  structure,  by  elongating  the  axis  of  vision,  may  enable 
the  animal  more  cl  ^ir!y  to  discern  distant  objects,  and  also 
by  the  reverse  to  draw  the  oye  deep  within  the  socket  during 
repose,  especially  as  there  are  no  moveable  lids,  but  only 
the  membrana  nictitans. 
The  lens  is  spherical,  the  iris  broad  and  evidently  muscular. 
The  penis  strongly  resembling  that  of  the  dolphin   and 
porpoise,  but  containing  a  cylindrical  bone  seven  inches  long, 
irith  a  small  groove  on  its  under  side- 
Testicles  very  large,  and  strongly  exhibiting  the  corpus 
pampiniforme.     They  were  without  the  pelvis,  and  the  sixc 
of  the  abdominal  ring  compared  with  that  of  the  testis,  forbade 
all  belief  that  tliey  could  ever  repass  into  the  abdomen,  unless 
very  much  lessened  in  size. 

The  OS  hyoides  has  a  delicate  body,  slightly  semilunate,  with- 
out tuberosity  or  apophysis.  The  posterior  cornua  complete 
die  arch,  these  are  flattened,  and  gradually  increasing  in 
width,  as  they  approach  the  thyroid  cartilage,  they  termbate 
in  a  rounded  obtuse  extremity. 

The  anterior  comu  is  composed  of  three  bones,  the  fi-tt  of 
wUch  is  short  and  thick,  the  middle  one  has  a  large  base, 
gradually  tapering  towards  its  junction  with  the  third,  which 
m  length  and  delicacy  exceeds  the  others,  being  cylindrical 
10  its  body,  and  condyloid  in  its  termination. 

The  aretenoid  cartilages  were  unusually  lai^  ami  long, 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  joint,  admit  of  motios  in  all 
directions ;  and  it  will  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  closing 
ef  the  rima  glottidis  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  cartila^nous 
structure.  There  was  also  a  peculiarity  in  the  muscular 
structure  of  this  part  worthy  of  note,  for  the  aretenoidcpi 
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transversales,  instead  of  running  directly  across,  met 
tendinous  centre  line,  and  tliere  was  but  one  aretenoidi 
obliqiius.     The  trachea  in  length  from  its  biAircation  to 
OS   hyoidos   was  twenty-foar    inches,    and  composed    of 
cartilaginous  rings,  with  undulating  edges.     At  the  juiicliqij 
of  the  extremities  of  each  ring,  the  ends  overlap  each  oihfl 
about  half  an  inch,   and   as  nothing  but  a  loose  celliiM 
structure  intervenes,  tliey  may,  by  this  means,  be  enabled  MJ 
admit  of  much  distention  if  necessary.  i 

The  a?sophagus,  particularly  near  the  pharynx,  "" 

plctely  studded  with  large  mucous  glands,  gradually  dt: 
pearing  as  they  approached  (lie 

Stomach,  which  was  simple,  though  large  and  stroi 
muscular,  exhibited  a  velvety  coat,  internally  for  about  tw^ 
thirds  its  length  from  the  pylorus,  its  larger  end  being 
like  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  length  I 
three  feet,  curved  one  foot  upon  itself. 

The  intestinal  tube  exhibited  no  peculiarities,  being  ata^ 
isvariable  in  size  both  in  the  large  and  small  intestines. 

Ccecum  very  short. 

On   the   mesentery,  near  the  duodenum,  a  long 
glandular  body  was   observed  ;   from  its  situation,  probafal 
the  pancreas,  although  no  ducts  were  visible. 

TSe  bladder,  as  in  the  human  body,  but  more  muscnl 
exhititing  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  circular,  spiral,  i 
longitudinal   fibres.     The   prostate    gland    obcordaie,   va 
large,  and  had  a  portion  of  the  urethra  imbedded  in  it.     Tl| 
kidney  large  and  lobulated,  exhibiting  a  sort  of  reticulaH 
surface,  with  hexagonal  compartments. 

Liver  of  tlie  same  colour  and  consistence  as  in  man,  but  C4 
posed  of  six  distinct  lobes,  three  large,  and  tiie  same  aural 
small,  dl  with  acute  terminatious,  with  numerous  lobi 
irregularly  scattered  through  them.  The  transverse  liui 
was  very  indistinct,  although  the  vena  portx  was 
portionatcly  large. 
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The  heart,  like  that  of  all  the  mammalia,  was  very  large, 
and  by  inflation  and  injecdon,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that 
the  finramen  ovale  was  closed ;  so  that  the  opinion  of  Cuvier, 
that  the  foramen  ovale  is  not  open,  but  that  the  sixe  of  the 
vena  portae  answers  the  same  purpose,  by  enabling  the  animal 
to  remain  long  under  water  without  breathing,  is  confirmed  by 
our  observations  on  this  animal. 


Observatioks  on  the  ^orth  American  species  of  the  genus 
GK4TIOLA.  By  Capt.  John  Le  Conte  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  F.  L.  S.  be.    Read  March  22,  1624. 

Is  certainty  unattainable  in  human  pursuits,  when  they  are 
not  connected  with  mathematical  science  ?     This  question, 
wiiich  has  been  so  fi^quently  asked,  must  have  presented  itself 
with  pecoliar  force  to  the  mind  of  every  naturalist.     He  sees 
every  where  around  him  systems  adopted  and  laid  aside; 
&cts  at  one  time  admitted,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards 
controverted ;  what  but  a  few  years  ago  was  considered  as 
filed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  now  entirely  overthrown^ 
new  oames,  new  distributions  are  for  ever  appearing :  while 
ntore,  from  whom  all  these  things  are  pretended  to  be  de- 
rived, is  unchangeable.    Can  what  is  so  variable  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  her  ?   or  do  we  only  flatter  ourselves,  when  we 
can  die  suggestions  of  our  fancy,  the  arrangements  of  nature  ^ 
Natore  is  constant,  but  our   own  prejudices,   our  vanity, 
and  oar  blind  presumption  mislead  us.     Few,  however  willing 
Ihey  may  be,  see  with  their  own  eyes.    The  authority  of 
pcfsonal  experience,  weighs  nothing  against  the  whims  of  a 
finronrite  author,  and  we^ willingly  choose  to  fetter  our  reaspn, 
and  to  entangle  our  faculties  in  the  mates  of  others'  imagi-* 
nations. 
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Id  the  present  state  of  botanical  knowledge,  these  remuki 
will  apply  to  almost  every  genus  which  coiilaias  species  i 
commonly  met  with,  or  extensively  diffused.  The  imperl 
descriptions  oi  ilie  elder  invest) gatois  of  our  natural  p 
ductions,  who  considered  bre\'ity  as  the  very  essence 
correctness,  have  left  to  us  and  to  our  successors  a  friiil 
'  source  of  contention  and  doubt.  Who  can  say,  that  a  specifl 
designated  in  Gronovius,  only  by  a  solitary  characteristic, 
identical  with  any  now  produced,  although  that  charactef 
istic  belongs  to  it ;  when  tlie  very  mark  upon  which  so  mu 
stress  is  laid,  is  found  not  to  be  peculiar  to  one  species,  I 
common  lo  many  ?  Shall  we  appeal  lo  Herbaria  ?  Age  > 
the  di!;tortion  produced  by  preserving  these  delicate  objei 
entirely  alter  their  appearance.  Besides,  the  variatioiu  i 
casioned  by  climate  and  seasons,  and  difference  of  soil  can  o 
be  known  to  lilm  who  examines  them  in  their  native  situatiQ 
A  thousand  accidents  may  occasiou  apparent  difieri 
where  none  in  reality  exist.  Colour  is  fugitive  and  variabl 
magnitude  inconstant,  pubescence  frequently  the  efiect  of ' 
luxuriant  growth,  and  the  want  of  it,  of  the  reverse;  tdl] 
which  except  in  Uving  plants,  are  apt  to  deceive.  I  add  I 
all  this,  one  more  fruitful  source  of  confusion,  the  iiuatiah 
desire  of  discovering  new  species :  but  were  we  able 
check  this  desire,  and  to  come  to  our  investigations  wiil^ 
cool  Judgment,  and  a  well-regulated  disposition  to  correct  li 
errors  of  others,  rather  tliau  to  advance  our  own  celel 
ibis  would  be  our  tirst  rule  of  conduct,  that  to  diminish 
number  of  species,  is  of  more  benefit  to  science,  than  tp  , 
crease  ibem. 

I  take  up  the  small  genus  of  Gratiola,  almost  at  ranck 
and  find  extreme  difficulty  in  clearing  it  of  coofuston.  Modi 
errors  are  heaped  upon  nncicnt,  and  our  latest  writers  iasu 
of  throwing  aside  as  useless,  the  indeterminate  species 
former  botanists,  seem  to  delight  in  preserving  them  in  I 
^numeration  of  what  they  please  to  term  known  plauls.     TI 
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half  of  our  botanical  books  consists  of  synonyms,  and 
references  to  diflerent  authors,  no  matter  how  obscure,  or  how 
little  known,  and  he  who  collects  the  most  of  this  rubbish,  con- 
cludes that  he  has  laboured  most  in  the  cause  of  science. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  this  genus,  it  may  be  well 
to  observe,  that  the  shape  of  the  capsule  is  variable,  some- 
times even  in  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  that  the  bracteal 
kaves  or  appendages  to  the  calyx  are  found  in  all ;  and  that 
ikkere  never  are  four  fertile  stamina. 

I.  Cnrolin%enii».  Stem  smooth,  little  branched,  pro- 
cumbent at  the  base,  the  upper  part  tetragonal,  the  lower 
terete:  leaves  sessile,  oblong,  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse, 
dentate,  three-nerved:  peduicles  pubescent,  short;  calyx- 
kives  Ihiear-Ianceolate,  equal,  entire;  bracts  broader,  ex- 
paoding;  corolla  white,  internally  pubescent;  sterile  fila« 
Mnts  none ;  capsule  globose.  Inhabits  in  wet  grounds  from 
Cirolina  to  Florida.  2f .  Is  sometimes  found  with  part  of  the 
tai  and  some  of  the  leaves  pubescent. 

Tins  species,  which  is  the  lar^jiest  in  America,  has  a  very 
MSag  resemblance  to  the  O.  officinalis  of  Europe,  but  the 
JeKripiioii  points  out  the  diflerences.    It  is  remarkable  what 
csiftuiiiii  mgns  among  aU  writers  with  regard  to  it.     Mi- 
cknx  saw  its  resemblance  to  the  European  species,  and  con- 
Mend  it  the  same.     Persoon,  struck  by  the  circumstance  of 
lis  wanting  the  sterile  filaments,  makes  a  subspecies  of  it. 
BIr.  Effiott,  who  persuaded  himself  that  the  G.  aurea  was  the 
9§kiMalis  of  Michaux,  makes  a  n^w  species  of  it  under  the  name 
sf  0.  splueracarpa  ;  and  Pursb,  who  never  saw  the  plant  but  in 
dried  spedmens,  which  he  obtained  from  me,  without  hesitation 
pronooncef  it  the  O.  acuminaia  of  Walter,  and  thus  it  becomes 
agun  the  6.  wiiegalocarpa  of  Elliott.     It  is  doubtless  the  G. 
rirginiana  of  Walter :  and  may  be  the  Gf.  peruviana  of  Fenille, 
for  it  would  not  be  strange  that  a  plant  found  in  the  lower 
parts  of  our  southern  states,  should  extend  into  Mexico  and 
'South  America . 

14 
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3,  f^irgimica.    Stem  nore  or  kn  pubMcartr  h 
ttw  bue,  sfHirgoU,  terete ;  k«vcs  noocMfai  ■ 
rubn-  obtBce,  ikoiate  oo.  the  npper  pan,  i 
btte :   pedoMclet  loog,  muc«ouc,   pabtsccnt : 
cqMl,  IsDcrolsUe,   obiuM ;   bracu   broader :   corolls  ' 
ioieriMlly   pubewent,   tube   jellow ;    capsule   oval 
acute :   uerile   fUanieati   iKNie.      InbainU   from   Cauda  < 
fttiitiuippi,  bat  u  orvcr  Ibtmd  in  the  low  coiuitry  of  ll 
foutlieni  ilatcs.     U. 

3.  V^ttcoia.  SteiD  assurgeot,  viscout«ly  pubescent,  sobtemeV 
leaves  Bmooth,  »^sile,  nvai^^-lanceolate,  rather  acute,  deotan^ 
three- nerved :  peduncles  loug ;  calyx-leaves  equal,  liueam 
lauceolaie;  bracts  broader,  axpandiag,  shorter  than  the  nlyti| 
c»ro]la  iiitertially  pubescent,  whiiisfa  striped  with  ptirple,  wU 
yellow  with  iwo  sterile  filaments,  capsule  ovate,  as  loos:  as  lh| 
calyx,  luhabilfi  Virginia,  aod  ike  upper  parts  of  Nofll 
Carolina.     U  • 

Thit   Rpecies   was    first  discovered   and   named   b^   Mn 
Schwciniti :  it  is  the  G.  virgimca  of  Elliott,  atihougfa  in  I ' 
description,  he  omits  to  mention  the  viscosiry  of  the  s 
pniUubly  because  he  described  from  a  dry  specimen. 

4.  AuTca.  Smooth,  stem  tetragonal,  repent  at  (lie  bu<| 
branching:  leaves  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  punctate,  dent 
or  very  entire,  acute,  or  sometimes  rattier  obtuse  ;  pedunclM 
long,  pubescent, setaceous ;  culyi-lenvcs  equal,  linear;  bmcM 
linear  expanding  :  corolla  yellow,  internally  pubescent, 
fule  Dvute,  rather  acute:  sterile  filaments  two,  minute, 
habits  from  New- York  to  Florida,     li . 

This  species  was  first  distinguished  by  Muhlenberg,  ll 
)  hy  all  our  late  wniers,  been  considered  as  the  G.  offi^ciiiaSl^ 
of  Michaux,  and  even  by  some,  said  lo  resemble  the  G.  t^ 
einalit  of  Europe  very  much.  But  if  any  reliance  is  to  I 
placed  upon  (lie  representations  which  have  been  published  < 
that  plant,  it  must  have  required  a  peculiar  obtusenew  I 
I  ttglit  to  trace  any  retentUaoct  between  them.    Tki*  b 
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flowers  of  a  remarkably  brilliant  yellow,  those  of  the  European 
plant  are  white. 

5.  Quadriieniata.  Rather  smooth ;  stem  terete,  procum- 
bent, sometimes  viscous:  leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acute, 
subponctate,  ibur-toothed,  the  two  anterior  teeth  longer: 
calyx-leaves  unequal,  linear;  bracts  small,  only  on  the 
flowers  which  first  appear,  the  later  ones  being  deprivM  of 
them:  corolla  white,  internally  pubescent,  tube  yellowish; 
sterile  filaments  two,  small ;  capsule  ovate,  acute,  shorter  than 
the  calyx.    Inhabits  firom  Carolina  to  Florida.     0. 

Nature  is  constant  in  presenang  either  entire,  or  by  rudi- 
nents,  diose  characteristic  marks  which  serve  to  connect 
together  any  class  of  her  productions,  and  to  distinguish  it 
fta  others.  In  those  species  of  the  present  genus  where  die 
Herik  fibunenu  are  wanting,  the  places  which  they  ought 
to  have  occupied,  are  marked  by  small  points,  mid  it  is 
not  difficult  in  those  that  want  the  bracteal  appendages  to 
tk  caljfx,  to  point  out  their  rudiments.  It  has  been 
[  s^Cngesled,  that  the  rimple  calyx  of  this  species,  ought  to 
comitute  it  a  distinct  genus :  but  the  discovery  that  it  really 
ki  bracts  upon  the  flowers  which  first  appear,  should  render 
VBovatora  more  caudous  of  proposing  alteradons  in  our 
pwoC  arrangements,  and  more  circumspect  in  what  they 
idvnoe  concerning  facts,  that  others  may  examine  with. more 
atteatim  than  diev  themselves  have  thought  necessary  to 
bestow  upon  them. 

6.  PHosa.  Erect,  branching,  very  hairy ;  stem  tetragonal ; 
h«?es  sessile,  ovate,  dentate ;  flowors  sub-pednnded :  calyx 
Wea  unequal,  the  two  intermediate  ones  small,  setaceous  ^ 
corolla  white,  internally  smooth,  sterik  filaments  two,  very 
aiaUy  scarcely  visible.  Inhabits  in  the  dry  pine  forests  firom 
Ctnina  to  Florida,  o . 
CaBtd  by  Walter,  O.  Peruviana.  At  first  sight  it  scarcely 
a  Oratiola^ 
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7.  Anagallidea  of  Micliaux.  Of  this  species  I  ckd  say  bfl 
linle,  having  only  once  casually  seen  i(,  without  particul&r^ 
examining  it.  The  description  we  have  in  the  Flora  Borfali- 
Americana  is  as  follows :  "  Erect,  very  smooth ;  stem  telragw 
na) :  leaves  ohlong-oval,  sparingly  denticulate,  shorter  tbu' 
the  flowers :  calyx  without  bracts,  subulate,  pubescent* 
coroHa  internally  smooth  :  leaves  most  commonly  oblosM 
corolla  pale  bluish."  The  plant  which  I  saw  had  very  sn»l 
whitish  flowers  with  violet  veins.  ; 

Mr.  Elliott's  G.  tetragona,  if  it  be  a  Graliola,  may  be  tint 
species  of  Michaux.  He  describes  his  plant  as  being  " 
with  a  procumbent  tetragonal  stem  rooting  at  ilie  jointif 
leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acute,  from  fonr  to  six-lootlied,  oIk 
scurely  ihree-ncrved :  peduncles  two  or  three  hnes  lonjy 
tetragonal :  calyx  leaves  equal,  linear,  linely  serrate,  core 
white  with  coloured  streaks,  (what  colour.')  capsule  oblong 
acute,  somewhat  compressed  and  oblique,  as  long  as  the  calyi 

I  am  aware  tliat  all  our  American  botanists  have  been  i| 
the  habit  of  considering  the  G.  anagallidea,  the  same  ae  til 
tAndemia    attenuala.     But    neither    Michaux,   nor  tlie   dil 
tinguished  gentleman  who  assisted  him  in  the  publication  i 
his  work,  could  have  confounded  two  genera  so  Unlike  in  vn 
respect.     Mr.  Elliott's  G.  Utragona  may  be  something  difle|< 
ent  from  what  1  have  supposed  it  to  be;  for  hehasconfoum 
oar    present   genus   with    Herpettia,   in  a   very  remarki 
manner  ;  nor  has  he  left  that  gemu  in  a  much  better  state. 

The  G.  ariiminafa  of  Mr.  Elliott  is  the  HtrptilU  tv.neifoU%, 
his  U.  cuneifolia  the  H.  Brovfiei ;   his  H.  rotundifoUa  I 
jH-   ainptexicauliM    and   his   H.   mtcrantha   the    Hemianlhm 
^  fticrantlicptoidcs  of  Nutiall. 
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Notes  on  $amt  new  Supports  for  Minerals  subjected  to  the 
mctian  of  the  common  Blouhpipe.  By  Lieut.  Col.  J.  G. 
ToTTBN.    Read  April  26,  1824. 

James  Smithson,  Esq.,  io  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Anoals  of  Philosophy,  on  the  subject  of  securing  small  parti- 
cles for  examination  by  the  blow-pipe  ;*  communicates  several 
ingenious  modifications  of  Saussure's  process  with  splinters  of 
tappare,  which  process  be  observes,  ^'  has  been  scarcely  at  all 
employed  ;  'Owing  partly  to  the  excessive  difficulty,  in  general, 
of  making  the  particles  adhere,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
tlmost  unpossessed  degree  of  patience  required,  and  of  the 
dme  consumed  by  nearly  interminable  failures."  Mr.  Smith- 
no's  processes  are  three.  1st.  Small  plates  of  clay  ^'are 
fuitJ  by  extending  a  white  refractory  clay,  by  blows  with 
die  hammer,  between  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  paper,  like  gold 
between  skins.  The  clay  and  paper  are  then  cut  together 
irith  scissors,"  ^'  into  very  acute  triangles,"  affording  a  sub- 
slitate  for  Saussure's  sappare.  2d.  Or  a  very  little  of  the 
noist  clay  may  be  taken  up  on  the  okI  of  a  pointed  platina, 
sr  other  wire ;  and  the  object  to  be  tried,  being  touched  with 
it,  will  adhere.  3d.  Or  a  paste  may  be  made  of  some  of  the 
body  itself^  reduced  to  fine  powder.  With  a  paste  of  the 
pcNider  of  flint  and  water,  '*  pieces  of  flint  were  successively 
coanected  to  flint ;  and  some  of  thb  paste  taken  up  on  the 
eod  of  a  wire,  served,  if  not  quite  as  well  as  clay,  yet  very 
sufficiently." 

Pursuing  the  advantage  gained  by  these  improvements, 
Mr.  Smithson  made  several  interesting  experiments ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  found,  *^  with  much  surprise,  that  flint  can 


*  Reference  is  made  to  this  letter  for  many  ioteresting  details.  See 
.^o.  36  of  the  new  series  of  those  Annals :  or  No.  95  of  the  Technical 
Repoutory. 
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be  melted  without  difficulty,  and  even  when  of  considerabtt 
bulk." 

Having,  in  common,  I  presume  with  all  who  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  bIow-pip«  for  determining  certua% 
characteristic  differences  of  minerals,  been  much  dissatisfied 
wilh  the  limited  power  of  the  instrument  when  acting  upa 
the  usual  supports  of  charcoal,  platina  forceps,  iic. ;  I  wi 
not  less  convinced,  on  reading  the  paper  of  this  gentlemaOn 
that  his  improvements  would  greatly  extend  its  utility,  tluA 
gratified  by  the  facility  of  tlieir  application,  and  the  resubf 
he  had  already  obtained  by  their  use.  With  these  idh 
pressions  I  have  recently  made  a  few  trials ;  which,  as  they- 
indicate  a  greater  power  in  the  blow-pipe,  at  least  as  to  o 
substance,  than  even  Mr.  Smilhson  attributed  to  it  at  the  di 
of  his  letter,  this  society  may  not  consider  wholly  uninterestii^,, 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  clay  sufficiently  reGracUny, 
for  my  purpose,  though  I  tiied  the  German,  and  the  English 
(Stourbridge)  clay,  used  for  crucibles  by  glass-blowers,  tatA 
two  or  three  specimens  called  pipe-clay ;  I  had  recourse  to, 
the  minerals  which  I  designed  to  expose  to  the  action  of  dw 
flame;  this  is  Mr.  Smilhson's  third  process.  Instead,  how^ 
«ver,  of  taking  upon  the  point  of  the  wire  a  very  minutB-; 
portion  of  the  paste  made  of  the  powdered  mineral,  according 
to  Mr.  Smilhson's  method  ;  I  formed  a  paste  by  mixing  the) 
powder  with  very  thick  gum  water ;  and,  rolling  a  little  of  it' 
under  the  Anger,  formed  a  very  acute  cone,  sometimes  nearly 
an  inch  in  length,  and  generally  about  a  twentieth  of  an  iucb, 
in  diameter  at  the  base.  These  cones,  being  held  by  tW 
forceps,  or  attached  to  tlie  end  of  a  wire,  or  even  of  a  f^pUnter 
of  wood,  may  be  directed  accurately  upon  the  minutest 
particle ;  and  being  a  little  moistened  at  the  point  with  saliva, 
the  particle  will  adhere  to  the  very  apei,  under  the  strougesl 
blast  of  the  blow-pipe. 

I  conceived,  that  when  a  very  small  quantity  of  paste  war 
used,  the  extremity  of  the  wire  or  forceps  must  necessarily 
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abstract  much  heat  from  the  fragment  under  examination, 
because  it  must  itself  be  ofren  within  the  limits  of  the  blue 
flame ;  and  my  object  was,  as  much  as  possible,  to  insulate 
the  fragment.  These  cones  need  not  in  fact  be  more  than 
one  quarter,  or  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  for  so  effectually 
is  the  conducting  property  of  the  mineral  substance  destroyed, 
by  destroying  the  continuity  of  its  particles,  that  one  of  these 
cones,  of  the  length  of  half  an  inch,  may  be  held  at  the  base 
by  the  fingers  with  impunity,  while  the  apex  is  in  the  focus  of 
heat. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  others  is,  that 
iffuaon  ensues,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance experimented  upon,  and  not  in  any  degree  to  the 
agency  of  foreign  substance  acting  as  fluxes. 

No.  1.  Precioui  Serpentine — (From  Phillips-town,  N.  Y.) 
nelts  instantly  into  a  brownish  yellow,  blebby  enamel : 
by  continuing  the  heat,  ebullition  is  pbserved,  the  colour 
is  nearly  or  quite  dissipated,  and  numerous  warl-like  ele- 
vations appear  on  the  surface. 

No.  2.  Preciavi  Serpentine — (From  Easton,  Pa.)  a  very  lus- 
trous and  beautiful  specimen ;  same  result  as  No.  1. 

No.  3.  PreeiouB  Serpentine — (Believed  to  be  fit>m  Massachu- 
setts) a  dark  green  specimen ;  melts^  with  great  ease  at 
first  into  a  dark  green  blebby  enamel ;  subsequent  effects 
die  same  as  Nos.  1  and  2* 

Having  recently  seen  the  paper  of  Mr*.  Keating  on  the 
specific  identity  of  Precious  serpentine  and  Marmolite,  I 
was  most  naturally  led  to  examine  this  latter  substance; 
and  if  a  corroboration  of  that  gentleman's  opinion  were 
necessary,  we  might  find  it  in  my  results. 

No.  4.  JMamo/t^e  of  Nttttall--(H[oboken,  N.  J.)  The  effects 
precisely  the  same,  in  all  respects,  as  in  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  5.  Com.  Serpentine — (Hoboken,  N.  J.)  somewhat  diifi- 
cult  of  fusion ;   the  point  of  the  cone  alone,  or  a  very 
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until  pmicle  atiacbed  (o  it,  melti  inlo  a  wtiiie  Uebby 
mantH. 

Ho.  6.  Black  Flint — (fbimd  io  chalk)  mehi  with  more  i 
lliwi  No.  r>,  into  u  while  enamel. 

No.  7.  Hornttont,  Hack — (round  on  the  shore  of  the  DrlBr 
ware,  out  of  place.)      Rviill  the  same  as  with  the  flint. 

No.  H.  HornMlone,  &/ncA'— (Black  Rock,  N.  ¥,  imbedded  i^ 
limrnone.)     Refolt  the  6ame. 

No.  9.   ChaUr-dont/ — («bore  of  the  Mississippi,  out  of  plac 
melts  without  difliculiy  tnlo  u  colourless  vesicular  gls»— 

No.  1 0.   Camtlian,  Jeep  red — (shore  of  the  Mississippi,  out  orf" 
place)  loKi  colour  iiiHtanily,  and  fuses  like  chalcedony.         ' 

No.  1 1 .  Ferruginoiu  Quartz,  deep  red — (BrookljTi,  N.  T.  t 
ofpliicc)  mttlta  with  uboui  the  same  ease  as  flint,  into  i 
while  n\ain  globule,  full  of  air  bubbles. 

No. 13.  f'tr.  ^nnrts,  yrllowixfi  brotvn :  called  by  some  Horn — 
•tone— (Suflblk  county,  N.  Y.)  melts  like  No.  2. 

No.  13.   Common   Qiiar(r — (shore  of  the  Delaware,  ooi  o<~ 
placr.)     Tliis  specimen  is  highly  crystalline  and  irans- 
parent,  but  not  rock  crystal.      The  results  of  llie  experi- 
ments were,  however,  precisely  similar  to  those  with  rock 
crystnl,  which  are  next  detailed. 

No.  H.  /lo<*Cry««i?— (\Vesi  Canada  Creek,  N.Y.)  Fortri' 
al  with  this  suhsuoce,  a  small  crystal,  having  boik  tennt' 
nations  complete,  and  of  the  finest  water,  ww  selected- 
The  exireinity  of  the  cone  is  ccnnTrted  into  a  globalr 
widKHil  difficulty ;   but  it  b  next  to  impos 
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the  paste  had  been  repeatedly  dried,  (without  burning,) 
and  as  often  restored  to  a  suitable  consistence  by  fresh 
addition  of  gum  water ;   and  if  so,  it  must  be  owing  to 
these  additions  separating  the  particles  more  and  more, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  communication  (^  heat  from 
particle  to  particle  down  the  cone.    The  minutest  frag- 
ment I  could  obtain  by  the  hammer,  or  by  rubbing  toge- 
ther two  sharp  edges  of  large  fragments — although  at- 
tached to  the  extremity  of  a  cone  nearly  as  acute  as  a 
needle's  point — was  affected,  by  the  greatest  heat  I  could 
produce,  if  at  all,  in  no  other  way  than  the  rounding  of 
its  points  and  edges.     We  may  therefore  consider  this 
substance  as  fusible  only  in  a  state  of  powder. 
No.  15.  Sappare — (Litchfield,  Conn.)  From  a  single  experi- 
ment, which  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  repeat,  I  infer  that 
this  substance  is  infusible  before  the  common  blowpipe. 
The  apex  of  a  very  acute  cone  was  not  perceptibly  al- 
tered. 
From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Smithson,  and  from  those 
stated  above,  it  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  the  common 
bbw-pipe  is  greatiy  extended ;  but  it  remains  to  be  ascertsdn* 
ti  whether  its  field  of  usefulness,  as  a  means  of  discriminating 
between  substances  of  various  composition,  has  been  equally 
or  at  all  enlarged.    There  are  now,  as  respects  the  blow-pipe, 
two  well-defined  boundaries  in  the  mineral  kingdom ;   and 
what  do  we  gain  by  merely  approximating  these  boundaries 
a  Ettie  ?    This  approumation,  however,  is  not  all  we  are  able 
to  accomplish :  we  may,  I  conceive,  erect  a  new  wall  of  parti- 
tion quite  as  prominent  as  those  which  now  exist.     Hitherto 
minerals  were  divided,  in  relation  to  this  instrument,  into 
three  classes,  namely — 

1st,  such  as  are  fusible  per  se. 
2d,   such  as  are  fusible  only  with  addition ;  and 
3d,  such  as  are  infusible  even  with  fluxes. 

15 
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We  may  now  subdivide  and  form  cla&^es  equally  distinct,^ 
to  wit — 

lEt,  such  as  are  fusible  per  se,  with  ordinary  supports. 

2d,    such  as  are  fusible  per  se,  in  microsfopieat  jmrtitlu. 

3d,   such  as  are  fusible  only  wiili  addiilou  ;  and, 

4tlt,  such  as  are  infusible  even  with  fluxes. 

This  subjoct  requires  yet  much  attendou ;  and  I  hope  Fomt 

of  the  details  given  above  may  save  from  trouble  and  disa|^ 

pointment  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  diminish  Uie  list  nf  infii- 

dble  minerals,  or  to  simplify  and  extend  the  Use  of  an  ii 

menit  so  indispeiiBable  to  the  mineraloj-ist. 


Ow  the  Remains  of  the  Meuatiiebu'm  recently  liueotertd  u 
Georgia.     By  Wiluih  Coopeb.     Kead  April  19,  1824. 

It  has  been  already  announced  that  remains  of  the  greiC 
fossil  animal  of  Paraguay  exist  within  the  limits  of  the  ITahed 
States ;  and  under  a  latitude  nearly  as  far  north,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  found  south,  of  (he  Equator.  We  are  indeb«e4 
for  the  first  inieUigence  of  this  discovery,  which  possesses  t6 
such  interest  for  the  lovers  of  natural  science,  to  our  learned 
associate  professor  Mitchill,  distinguished  by  his  previoiH 
contribulions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fossil  productions  <i 
this  country.  In  a  paper  contained  in  the  present  volume  d 
these  Annals,  tliat  gentleman  has  given  an  arcouiii  of  two  frag* 
nents  of  teeth  brought  to  him  from  an  island  on  the  seacoail 
of  Georgia,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  difiered  totally 
from  those  of  any  quadruped  now  known  to  exist,  presenieA 
tlie  most  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  ihe  Megalkernitt 
To  an  animal  of  this  very  extraordinary,  and  now  extinct  apfr 
cies,  he  accordingly  does  not  hesitate  to  refer  them. 

The  information  thus  given,  however,  was  calculated  ratlMT- 
10  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  naturalists.  AV 
thosgh  the  ^t  of  tbcK  remaiiu  uutiog  in  Ntnth  i 
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migfat  perhaps  be  considered  as  thereby  established,  yet  its 
coonexion  with  the  most  difficult  problems  in  zoology  and  ge- 
ology rendered  it  highly  desirable  to  obtain  other  and  more 
entire  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  with  them  to  institute  a  more 
extensive  comparison.  By  means  of  this  we  might  expect 
to  discover  any  difference  possibly  existing  between  them, 
or  else  to  determine,  in  the  most  unquestionable  manner, 
the  specific  identity  of  the  animal  of  Greorgia  with  that  of  Pa- 
raguay. 

These  considerations  induced  me  to  address  a  letter  to  my 
friend,  JDr.  Wm.  R.  Waring  of  Savannah,  begging  him  to 
make  inquiry  whether  any  more  of  these  relics  had  been  foond, 
and  if  possible,  to  procure  me  some  of  them.  His  answer  in« 
formed  me  that  his  friend,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Habersham  of  the 
same  place,  had,  with  much  trouble,  and  at  some  expense,  as- 
sembled a  collection  of  the  bones  found  in  the  marshes  of  Skid- 
away  Island,  and  at  his  request  consented  to  allow  them  to  be 
sent  to  this  city,  under  the  condition  that  they  should  be  pla- 
ced where  they  might  be  publicly  viewed.  They  were  trans- 
mitted to  roe  in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  in  compliance 
frith  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  are  now  deposited  in  the  cabinet 
of  this  Society. 

The  collection  was  found  to  consist  of  parts  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  skeleton,  which,  as  nearly  as  their  very  mutilated 
and  disconnected  state  would  enable  me  determine,  were  as 
Mkiws: 

A  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  low- 
«jaw. 

Another  portion  which  had  been  contuinoos  with  the  pre- 
ceding. 

.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  same  jaw. 
.  A  fragment  of  the  left  side  of  the  same  jaw,  about  three 
inches  square. 

Five  fragments  belonj^g  to  three  diflerent  teeth. 

The  vertebra  dentata,  with  nearly  one  half  broken  off. 

Three  other  vertebrae,  two  of  which  appear  to  be  dorsal,  and 
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the  tliird  either  the  last  dorsal  or  the  first  lumbar.     None  of 
these  are  entire. 

'  A  fragment  undelcrmineil,  but  supposed  to  be  ol'the  ilhn 
^  Eight   pieces   belonging   to   tliree  or  four   difTcrem  rlbsv 
"hree  of  these  pieces  have  the  heads  attached  to  ibeiD,  i 
[  two  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  left  side,  and  the  remaindei 
'  to  the  right. 

The  head  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus,  with  botl^ 
roiidyles  nearly  entiif. 

Two  pieces  with  n  concavity  at  one  end,  perhaps  the  superi- 
or parts  of  a  radius  anil  idna. 

A  boni;  supposed  to  be  a  tarsal,  much  broken. 

Two  carpal  bones  adapted  to  each  other.  • 

The  heads  of  both  femora ;  and  a  fragment,  apparently  Ih* 
lower  condyle  of  a  fcmur- 

Port  of  a  bone  about  se\'en  inches  long,  supposed  to  be  part 
of  a  fibula.  I 

Besides  these  were  four  or  five  other  small  pieces  oflu 
but  so  imperfect  as  not  to  be  easily  referred  lo  ihrir  j 
[  places  in  the  skeleton. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  should  be  enumerated  the  V 
fragments  of  teeth  from  whici)  professor  Mitchill  drew  up  btf 
descriplroit.  On  being  compared  willi  Dr.  Habersham's  cot^ 
lection,  one  of  them  was  found  to  correspond  with  a  f 
I  supposed  to  heofa/oifrrA  molar,  of  which  it  tbrmed  the  posts* 
}  jnor  process.  The  other,  as  it  fitted  wiib  great  exactness  hM 
what  remained  of  the  socket  of  the  third  molar,  appeared  (4 
have  occupied  thai  place  in  the  jaw.  Thus  it  is  rendered  «!■ 
tremcly  probable,  that  all  the  relics  of  the  Megatktrivm  yct 
discovered,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  North  America,  have  b 
ed  In  a  single  individual. 

1  shall  first  endeavour  to  bring  togetlier  some  of  these  fi 
meuts  so  as  to  show  what  has  been  their  original  state ;  i 
which  lliey  may  be  compared  with  the  figure  and  descripticH 
»f  the  animal  of  Paraguay,  as  given  by  M.  Ciivier  in  the 
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xinnales  du  Mneum^  vol.  V.,  and  in  the  Reeherches  $ur  le$ 
Otsemens  FosnUij  vol.  IV.  first,  ed.  The  origuial  plates  and 
description  of  M.  Bra  are  not,  with  the  exception  of  PL  L,  to 
be  procured  in  this  city,  and  that  part  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Otsemens  FossUes^  which  relates  to  the  fossil  Edentia,  if 
published,  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

Restoration  of  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

A  and  B  (see  PI.  VIII.)  formed  one  continuous  piece.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  edges  of  the  fracture, 
though  very  irregular,  correspond  perfecdy  with{  each  other. 
These  two  portions  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  right  side 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  contain  parts  of  the  sockets  of  all  the 
four  molar  teeth. 

The  plate  represents  two  views  of  the  jaw  as  partly  restored, 
reduced  to  one  fifth  their  natural  siie.  Fig.  1.  is  an  oblique 
view  of  the  inside  of  the  jaw.  Fig.  2.  a  profile  of  the  outside. 
The  dotted  line  represents  the  part  supposed  to  be  broken  ofi*. 
For  accurate  drawings  of  these,  1  have  to  return  my  thanks 
to  Mr.  Inman,  Draughtsman  to  the  Lyceum. 

C  also  belongs  to  the  lower  jaw.  It  consists  of  the  anterior 
put,  comprising  the  symphysis,  with  part  of  the  elongation, 
ad  parts  of  the  sockets  of  the  two  first  molars.  It  has  been 
CQotiaaoas  with  B.  This  will  be  made  more  apparent  when 
we  come  to  die  comparison  with  the  skeleton  of  Madrid. 

D  (not  in  the  plate,)  is  a  fragment  of  the  left  ride  of  the 
same  jaw.  This  is  evident  from  its  containing  parts  of  the 
lockets  of  the  two  last  molars,  part  of  the  opening  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  maxillary  vessels,  and  the  origin  of  -the  ascending 
blanch  of  the  jaw. 

The  teeth  had  iSdlen  out  of  all  the  sockets  except  one, 

irhich  contained  the  body  of  the  second  molar  with  the  crown 

and  fangs  broken  ofi*,   apparendy  by  recent  violence.     I 

attempted  therefore  to  find  the  places  of  the  four  remaining 

fipeth.    Two  of  them  I  perceived  to  be  alike  in  aU  respects. 
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(uid  Uierefore  concluded  ibat  llie^  had  occupied  cormp« 
ing  situations  in  opposite  sides  of  the  jaw.     Botli  are  brolu 
>  in  two  across,  and  consist  of  the  crown  and  part  of  the  I 

I  far  down  as  below  the  commencem^t  of  tlie  inien 
pyramidal  cavity.  The  longer  of  the  two  is  about  foi 
inches,  the  other  somewhat  less.  On  trying  the  first  of  ll 
it  was  found  to  tit  witli  great  exactness  into  the  socket  ( 
which  part  remains  in  B,  and  part  in  C,  that  is,  the  socket  of 
the  Jint  molar.  Tins,  it  may  be  obseived,  corroborates  ibt 
approximation  of  tliese  tno  fragments.  Its  form  also  sIiowmI 
this  to  have  been  its  place;  its  diameter  in  the  directioii  of  iu 
cutting  edges  being  less  than  the  contrary  diameter,  and  in 
being  narrowed  anteriorly,  proved  its  situation  to  hare  beei 
in  the  thinner  and  more  tapering  part  of  the  maxillary  b 

The  leamJ  molar  of  the  same,  that  is,  the  right  side  r 
mained  in  its  socket  as  already  mentioned.  It  is  reuiarkaht 
for  its  rhomboidal  form,  tlie  diagonal  through  its  left  a 
intomal,  and  right  posterior  external  angle,  being  the  great 

The  rcinaiuing  two  teeth  appeared  to  belong  to  the  I 
^^lide  of  the  same  jaw.  One  of  them  I  conjectured  lo  be  ll 
third;  1st,  from  its  fitting  into  a  part  of  this  socket  i 
maining  in  D ;  and  3dly.  from  its  form,  whidi  shows  I 
passage  between  the  rhomboidal  figure  of  ihc  second  Hulari 
and  the  flattened  sha]>e  of  that  which  ]  suppose  to  be  ibc 
fourth.  This  last  is  more  flattened,  that  i«,  broader  in  tlie 
direction  of  its  cutting  edges  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  fron 
this,  as  well  as  from  its  agreeing  with  the  form  of  the  fowlh 
socket  partly  remaining  in  D,  I  have  referred  it  hither.  Tkis 
U>oth  may  however  have  belonged  to  the  upper  jaw. 


Ctm^nruom  uiik  tht  Mfgnikerimwu 

The   lower   jaw    it  of   a         A  considerable  pan  of  tbit 
(oterably  regular  figun.  if  we     renaikable     elongation     t^tr* 
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except  the  elongation  of  its 
anterior  pmrt. 

^  At  the  anterior  extremity  is 
remarked  a  small  notch,  which 
indicates  probably  the  separa- 
tion of  these  bones  in  the 
yonng  subject. 

At  the  origin  of  this  elon- 

gition  b  found  a  protabe- 

rtnce  considerably  elevated, 

which,  increasing  in  volume 

downwards,  forms  with  the 

QQghbouring  one,  two  large 

emmences^  between  nvhich  is 

t  canal  corresponding  to  what 

uatomists  call  the  symphyus 


It  continues  increasing  suc- 
ooBfely  in  volume  as  iar  as 
(S*),  where  begins  the  inferior 
bcMder  called  base,  which  is 
at  least  a  foot  long. 


The  two  apophyses,  ^. : 
Ae  coronoid  and  the  con- 
dyle are  to  be  observed,  with 
the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  superior  border  of  this 
jaw  is  very  thick  in  front  of 
the  ci^onoid  apophysis;  where 


mams  in  our  specimen,  as 
represented  in  the  plate  at  (a) 
Fig.  1.  and  2. 

The  anterior  extremity  be- 
ing destroyed  in  the  specimen 
from  Georgia,  this  notch 
could  not  be  observed. 

Part  of  this  protuberance 
may  be  observed  at  (b)  cor- 
responding in  situation  with 
those  represented  m  the  figure 
of  M.  Bru.  The  canal  of  the 
symphysis  is  well  preserved, 
and  very  appar^it  in  our 
specimen. 


This  part  is  broken  off  in 
our  specimen ;  but  from  tii# 
depth  and  direction  of  the 
sockets,  it  is  very  evident 
however,  that  something  simi- 
lar to  this  must  have  existed. 
Part  of  the  base  remains  at 
(e)  with  the  border  entire. 

These  parts  are  entirely 
broken  off  in  the  specimen 
from  Georgia. 

Our  specimen  agrees  with 
this  description  in  all  points, 
except  the  inclination  of  the 


'iA 


■*  Appears  to  be  J  io  the  fignr^. 
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B 

are  incased  four  leeth  id  as 

teeth,  which  diflers  somcwlul 

■ 

16 any  particular  sockets,  which 

The  founfa  molar  does  hicl« 

I 

incline  slightly  backwards. 

incline  a  little  backwards,  ai 
perhaps    abo    the    third,  a 
though   very    slighUy.     H 
first  and  second  raUin-  iocli 
forwards  at  (he  lop,  asd  i 

curvature    backward!,   m 
seen  in  the  socket  restortdl 
the  approximation  of  B  a| 
C,  as  welt   as   in  tbe  Ml 
itself.                                     ; 

V' 

From  the  first  molar  to  the 

All  this  coincides  peilnt|f 

■* 

point  P,  this  border  continues 

with  what  is  observed  ta  (M 

^^^ 

_       diminishing  in  thickness,  and 

fragment,  C.     The  caii^(i 

^^H 

L     with  that  of  the  opposite  side, 

16  well  preserved,  and  iUCM 

^^1 

B     forms  a  canal  very  well  adapi- 

mencement  may  be  IraoerfU 

L 

^      cd  for  receiTing  the  tongue. 

1 

This  is  the  only  part  vttk 
Bru's  description  in  wtttdA 
is  difficult  to  fiud  an  agT*- 
ment  with  the  Georgis  reli* 

^^H 

■^        Finally,  may  be  observed 

There  are  mdeed  three  op^ 

^^1 

■     in  this  bone  three  openings, 

ings,  but  they  do  not  con* 

^^H 

B     two   of  which    are  external, 

pond  in  situation  with  ihoN 

^^^ 

,        (Q&iR.)      The  third  being 

in  M.  Bru's  figure,  and  and 

^L 

on  the  interior  side  could  not 

external  and  on  one  side.  TA 

1 

be  represented  in  the  figure. 

may  he  partly  owing  to  wri 
want  of  exactness  in  th«  refc 
rences,  or   more  probably » 
the  injured  stale  of  our  sp***- 
men,  which  at  thi*  place  hM 
a  considerabie  poitioa  bnW 
off. 

1 

L_ 
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Hie  fragments  of  teeth  in  Dr.  Habersham's  collection,  for 
there  is  not  one  entire,  agree  with  Bni's  description  of  those 
in  the  skeleton  of  Madrid,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
French  abridgment.      There  are  the  sockets  of  four  in  the 
rig^t  lower  side,  and  con.^equently  eight  teeth  in  all,  in  the 
lower  jaw,  the  six  posterior  being  the  greatest.      They  are 
sqaara  irith  rounded  angles,  and  a  groove  between  on  the  in- 
ner and  outer  sides,  and  are  longitudinally  striated.     The  infe- 
nor  iiyramidal  cavity  may  be  observed  with  advantage  in  the 
liglit  wcond  molar,  which  remains  in  the  socket :  but  the  ter* 
■jnating  points  are  broken  off  from  this  as  well  as  from  all 
the  others.     Consequently,  we  are  not  enabled  to  ascertain 
their  precise  l«igth,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  at  least  seven 
iMhei,  and  probably  more. 

The  heaviest  of  our  teeth,  which  b  the  first  of  the  right 
iife^  weighs  nine  and  a  quarter  ounces.  The  fourth  of  the 
kft  nde  weighs  nine  ounces.  To  make  them  agree  with  the 
lo^ts  of  the  corresponding  teeth  as  stated  by  B.u,  we  must 
aqiofe  that  more  than  half  has  been  broken  off  the  former, 
mi  from  the  latter  nearly  two  thirds.  This,  from  a  compari- 
Mi  with  the  sockets,  I  shonld  hardly  suppose  to  be  the  case,  at 
ieut  with  the  latter. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  crown  of  these  teeth  is  not  well 
npiesented  in  any  figure  I  have  seen,  excepting  that  given  by 
Pkofetsor  Mitchill,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Their 
posterior  crest  is  higher  than  the  anterior.  The  posterior 
oca  b  known  by  the  curvature  of  the  tooth  corresponding 
with  Aat  of  the  socket.  This  peculiarity  does  not  appear  in 
fkt  Sgue  in  the  *<  0$$eineHt  FoteUes/*  but  rather  the  contrary. 
Their  remarkable  structure,  so  much  unlike  any  before  ob- 
Mrvedy  b  still  more  deserving  of  a  particular  description.  The 
tooth  b  covered  externally  with  a  coating  of  enamel,  extreme- 
ly tlun,  and  uniformly  so  on  all  sides,  and  which  does  not 
eUend  over  any  part  of  the  crown.  Within  is  a  coating  of 
iKMie  or  ivory,,  which  at  the  sides  of  the  tooth  b  as  thin  as  the 


■  f 
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enamel ;  but  where  it  is  pariillel  to  the  cutting  edges  is  nearly 
■  quarter  the  thickness  of  the  whole  tooth.  Enclosed  with' 
this  is  a  second  coating  of  enamel,  which,  like  the  first  tw& 
has  two  sides  very  thin.  The  other  two  sides  are  more  llias 
a  line  thick,  and  terminate  in  the  cutting  processes,  which  lq|> 
this  means  are  kept  constantly  sharp  and  promuient  by  tfi| 
wearing  away  of  the  softer  ivory  on  each  side  of  Uiem.  Wheqf 
these  lamioie  of  enamel  terminate,  on  the  anterior  side  oftht 
higher  process,  may  be  observed  a  semilunated  truncatio% 
whicli  is  not  seen  on  tlie  lower  process,  although  termiuated  il 
a  similar  manner. 

Tlie  whole  solid  part  of  the  tooth  thus  represents  a  prism  of' 
bone,  enveloped  in  three  casex,  iwo  of  enamel,  and  the  lliird  nT 
a  substance  similar  to  itself.  There  is  therefore  much  Boalo* 
gy  between  this  structure  and  that  of  the  teeth  in  the  gcnos 
Bradypw  ;  which,  says  M.  Cuvier,  are  simply  "  un  cyliiidi( 
d'os  enveloppe  dVmail."  In  another  passage  he  s[>eaks  4£ 
this  enamel  as  an  "  etui  lubuleux."  We  have  thus  an  ■ 
tional  circumstance  to  show  the  aflinity  oC  the  Megutheriim  W 
the  Sloth. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  transverse  section,  natural  siie,  of  a 
Ihe  first  molars,  showing  the  arrangement  and  relative  t 
Dess  of  the  coats. 

Fig.  4,  a  longitudinal  section  of  part  of  a  larger  Uwtlf 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  interior  enamel  t< 
the  cutting  processes. 

Of  the  four  vertebra,  three  have  httle  remaining  I 
the  body,  the  processes  being  almost  all  entirely  bri 
The  other,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  dorsal,  p 
third,  is  tolerably  entire.  It  agrees  with  Bru's  des 
those  of  tlie  Mtgathrrium,  excepting  that  1  am  not  able  to  fi 
(he  two  holes  which  he  describes  in  the  atlas,  and  which,  ht  \ 
says,  are  common  to  all  the  other  vertebrse.  As,  however*  1 
this  bone  is  much  incrusted  with  various  shells,  ihry  i 
possibly  be  covered  or  filled  up. 
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The  ribs,  ako^  are  too  much  injured  to  afford  any  very  dis- 
tinctive characters.     Neither  can  I  observe  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  as  we  have  supposed  them  to 
be,  for  nothing  more  of  this  bone  remains  besides  the  inferior 
articulating  extremity.     The   remarkable  enlargement  de- 
scribed in  the  Madrid  skeleton  is  entirely  wanting.     The  two 
fragments  conjectured  to  be  the  superior  extremities  of  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  are  in  the  same  state,  and  present  nothing  but 
smooch  and  even  concavities,  with  their  edges  partly  broken. 
That  supposed  to  be  the  radius  exhibits  on  one  side  a  smooth 
&cet,  where  it  may  have  played  upon  the  ulna«     One  of  these 
{Heoct  is  six,  the  other  four  inches  long ;  the  diameter  of  their 
cavidei  about  four  inches. 

Of  the  two  supposed  to  be  carpal  bones,  the  first,  which  is 
sf  a  triangular  figure,  is  the  smaller.  One  side  is  convex  and 
ihe  other  concave,  with  a  slight  elevation  crossing  it  about 
te  iuddle,  which  adapts  itself  to  a  corresponding  depression 
ii  the  other  bone.  It  measures  nearly  five  inches  in  length, 
«nd  nearly  three  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  about  an  inch 
tUcL  The  second  is  of  a  singular  figure :  one  side  is  convex, 
^  MiB  the  first;  the  other  side  has  one  half  concave,  while  the 
ilhsr  half  swells  out  into  a  hemispherical  knob.  Its  outline 
ii  qaadrangular,  and  it  is  a  little  longer  and  broader  than  the 
int,  frith  its  concave  end  about  as  thick,  and  the  other  nearly 
int  times  that  thickness,  measuring  through  the  knob. 

The  heads  of  the  two  femora  are  both  nearly  entire,  and 

weold  perhaps  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to  prove  the  id»iti- 

ty  of  div  animal  with  the  South  American  species.  They  are,  as 

dbscrved  by  M.  Bru,  *'  perfecdy  spherical,  and  with  a  superficies 

nrj  smooth,''  and  measure  full  twenty-three  inches  in  circum- 

ierence.    The  cUmensions  of  the  skeleton  of  Madrid  are  not 

given  in  detail  in  the  French  abridged  description.     Even  if 

we  had  not  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  teeth,  these  huge 

condyles  would  indicate  an  animal  of  much  superior  bulk  to 

the  Megalonyx  ;  for  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  a  creature  not 
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larger  than  an  ox,  which  U  conjectured  (o  have  been  (he  sa 
of  this  quadruped  of  Virginia,  couM  be  furnished  with  ihli 
bones  of  such  disproportionate  bigness.  Indeed,  (bey  wool 
seem  calculated  to  eocumber  rather  than  support  even  the  JMI 
gttthtrium,  whose  size  is  supposed  by  M.  Cuvict  to  I 
equalled  that  of  the  Rhinocerot. 

The  other  fragments  being  small  and  much  brokeo,  iinrliiMf 
satisfactory  cotdd  be  determined  with  respect  to  them. 

My  inquiries  have  not,  as  yet,  enabled  me  to  give  any  very 
precise  information  respecting  the  locality  of  these  bones,  or  llw 
character  of  the  formation  in  which  they  were  found.  Thtfr 
appearance,  however,  indicates  that  tliey  liave  been  ove 
by  the  sea ;  and  they  seem  to  have  had  one  side  imbedded  ta 
the  earth  or  mud,  while  the  other  was  washed  by  the  nit  «»• 
ter.  They  are  thinly  incrusted  in  some  places  with  Fltutra  m 
other  wophytes,  and  have  recent  shells  of  the  genera  BaJmMt 
Ottrca  and  others,  adhering  lo  tliem.  All  are  reroarit^M 
hard  and  heavy,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour.  They  do  not  l^ 
tain  any  part  of  their  animal  matter. 

Drs.  Waring  and  Habersham  state  that  these  booes  Hi 
still  to  be  procured  in  great  quantity,  by  some  labour  and  el 
pense  at  the  same  place.  They  add,  that  bones  of  (he  sameitia 
may  be  obtained  at  two  other  places,  one  called  WhitebhiC 
is  said  to  be  also  on  the  seacoast ;  (he  other  at  some  distance  if 
the  Savannah  river.  We  may  hope,  through  the  leal  a 
ertions  of  the  same  gentlemen,  to  whom  the  scientific  puble 
generally  is  so  much  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  then- 
mains  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  tliese  remarks,  to  \tvn 
these  interesting  deposites  further  explored  ;  and  in  a  n 
worthy  of  the  great  questions,  which  a  proper  esaminattoa  ol 
their  cooteuts  would  contribute  go  much  (o  elucidate. 
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RuARKS  an  tertain  Entozoical  Fungi.     By  Abraham 
Halsey.    Read  April  19, 1824. 

In  the  warm  climate  of  South  America,  a  fungus  is  frequent- 
ly met  with,  growing  from  dead  insects  of  the  Vespse  and  Grylli 
tribes.    Specimens  of  one  of  these  insects,  with  a  fungus  pro- 
truding from  its  sternum,  were  lately  presented  to  the  Ly- 
ceum by  Dr.  Madianna,  from  Guadeloupe,  where  it  is  known 
among  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  la  guipe  vegetaltf  or 
vegetable  wasp.    Dickson  first  detected  this  species  of  fungus  in 
England,  and  described  it  under  the  appropriate  name  of  Spharia 
eniamorhiza.      It  is  found  there,  and  may  occasionally  be 
net  frith  in  this  country,  but  always  on  the  dead  larvs  of  in- 
sects.    Our  specimens  do  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  de- 
icription  and  figure  of  Dickson,  though  perhaps  the  discre- 
pance is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  any  specific  difierence,  the 
Spk^erud  of  the  section  to  which  the  present  species  belongs 
[davata)  being  liable  to  considerable  variation.    The  clavula 
rises  somewhat  flexuously  or  spirally,  and  the  capitulum  in- 
Head  of  bring  globose,  according  to  Dickson,  is  ovate.    The 
Most  remarkable  particular,  however,  respecting  this  fungus  is 
the  6ct  communicated  by  Dr.  Madianna,  that  he  has  noticed 
the  wasp  ttiU  living  with  its  incumbrance  attached  to  it,  though 
■{kparently  in  the  last  stage  of  existence,  and  seeming  about  to 
perish  from  the  influence  of  its  destructive  parasite.    Although 
nothing  of  a  similar  nature  has  been  observed  in  the  phanero- 
gaoKNis  plants,  our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  fun- 
gi is  still  too  imperfect  to  permit  us  to  deny  the  probability 
that  it  sometimes  occurs  with  these.    It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  vegetable  ever  predominates  over  the  animal  life, 
while  the  vital  principle  of  the  latter  is  in  full  energy ;  but  that 
the  larve,  in  a  feeble  state,  may  have  afforded  a  fit  recipient 
for  the  seed  of  the  fungus,  while  their  complete  evolution  was 
retarded  by  some  cause,  until  the  final  transibrmation  of  the 
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iiuect,  U  rertainly  not  improbable.  I0  Ibit  re>pcct  ibey  nay 
oSn  K>me  analogy  with  ihe  esioiuic&l  ^'eraet,  such  u 
atearida,  leiraguLt,k^atidts,  tie.  »bkh  are  mosi  coanoal^ 
observed  to  prty  upon  animals  of  drbiliiaied  or  laoguisl 
health. 

A  coagener  of  lliis  fungus,  and  nearly  allied  to  it,  the  Spk^^ 
rut  nitiiaru  of  Pers.  is  ako  remarkable  for  selecting  for 
nintfi  the  larvae  of  insects.     I  am  not  aware  dial  it  has  be 
found  in  circumstances  to  support  the  inference  tliai  it  wnsiht 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  Iar\'iE. 

Beaides  these  Sphieria:,  there  is  anotlier  class  of  eoloaoical 
fnn^,  of  the  genus  haria  of  Pers.  whose  matrix  is  invaiiab(^ 
detul  insects  in  different  stages,  and  which  derive  their  pecil> 
liar  cliaracteristics  from  the  various  species  upon  wbicb  ilwjr 
liave  fixed  llicir  habitation.  A  species  discovered  by  Mr. 
De  Schweiniti,  and  described  under  the  name  of  tiariatpki»' 
gum',  is  remarkable  as  being  alwayii  found  proceeding  in  ift 
'  directions  from  the  abdomen,  nerves  of  Ihe  wiugs,  8u;.  ot  %. 
sphinx  resting  upon  a  branch  with  expanded  wings,  (with  ihft 
curious  additional  circumstance  that  liie  leaves  of  the  \inadt- 
dry  up,  and  preserve  their  green  colour  as  in  a  Herbarium*) 
Allhougli  tlie  animal  was  dead  when  thus  discovered,  yH* 
ihe  position  in  which  it  h  usually  detected,  and  the  other  atx 
lending  circumstances,  afford  a  strong  presumption  thai  ths 
fungus  was  evolved  while  the  apbinx  was  yel  in  a  state  ixf  ON 
ifteuce. 


•  Synop.  Fung;.  Carol.  Sup.  p.  100. 
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Reseahches  and  Expebiioentb  on  some  Species  of  the  genus 
Passiflora.  By  J.  B.  Ricord  Madianna,  M.  D.  Read 
March  8,  1824. 

M.  Dbcanoolle  has  perhaps  been  led  into  errors  respect- 
ing the  medical  properties  of  the  plants  composing  the  genos 
Passiflora,  from  not  having  been  placed  in  situations  where 
he  coald  properly  investigate  the  subject.      He  asserts  that 
'*DO  species  of  the  family  of  the  Passiflorea  is  employed  in  me- 
didiie ;  and  that  the  stalk  and  leaves  do  not  appear  to  possess 
uiy  remarkable  properties.*      The  fruit  is  pulpy,  gelati- 
nous, sweet,  and  edible,  in  almost  every  species  ;"  and  he  adds, 
**  that  ID  America  the  fruits  of  the  P.  coceinea^  P.  maliformiSf 
tod  particularly  the  P.  quadrangularisj  are  thus  known." 

The  researches,  however,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
Mke  on  tfaeie  plants  in  their  native  situations,  will  satisfy  the 
I      BKdical  botanist  that  this  celebrated  Professor,  so  distinguish- 
^      ed  for  his  accuracy  in  other  respects,  has  in  this  instance  de- 
rided without  proper  examination.    The  P.  coccinea  L.  bears 
t  fruit  which  is  certainly  not  edible ;  neither  is  that  of  the  red 
^'     grmadilla  P.  rubra  L.,  which  the  negroes  of  Guadeloupe  call 
Pomme  zombi.    The  P.  motif ormis  L.  the  fruit  of  which  is  vul- 
garly known  by  the  name  of  Pomme  de  la  Dominique^  is  also 
inedible,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  that  admirable  botanist ; 
lod  its  pulp,  which  is  difficult  to  be  got  at  for  its  hard  enve- 
lope, is  inferior  to  that  of  the  P.  fastida  L.  (mart  go^a)  al- 
though the  latter  is  in  but  little  estimation.    The  flowers  of 
diis  plant  are  considered  pectoral,  and  are  used  by  the  negroes 
in  infusion  for  colds,  &c.      Pkre  Nicholson,  in  his  work  on 
St.  Domingo,  attributes  to  it  anti-hysterical  properties.     The 
ashes  of  the  plant  are  used  by  the  planters  in  the  composition 
of  a  ley  for  purifying  the  juice  of  the  cane.     M.  Decandolle 

'*'  Kstai  mr  les  Propriet^n  M^diralcsdes  Plantes,  par  A.  P.  Decandolle. 
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likewise  states  that  "  no  species  ofthe  family  of  iheP 
employed  in  medicine."  The  P.  laur^olia  L.  bowever* 
noted  for  being  commonly  used,  among  all  the  inbabitaUfc 
the  West  Indies,  as  a  most  powerful  vermifuge  ;  and  cevew 
physicians  have  spoken  of  its  good  effects  in  the  highest  ten 
The  root  only  is  considered  efficacious.  The  blue  GrenvcS  -^"l- 
la,  P.  cterulea  L.  is  possessed  of  stomachic,  antiscorbutic  qK^c-  *- 
lities,  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Descourtils  in  Br^^>* 
Flore  m'dicaU  det  JitttUht;  and  the  experiments  on  tfae  -^^"'• 
quadrangutaris  L.  or  Barbadine,  which  1  shall  presently  ■"  ^^ 
late,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  distinguisl:*^^^ 
Professor  of  Geneva,  when  he  asserts,  "  that  the  whole  gcir»  ^^' 
Paiiiflorn  appears  not  to  be  endowed  with  any  rcroarkafc^^  '' 
properties." 

The  Barbadine  is  cultivated  without  difficulty  ei^ry  wb^^*^ 
on  the  island  of  Guadeloupe ;  it  is  used  to  form  deligbtfnl  ^■-  -^' 
hours;  and  nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  thisftlant  in  r*t^ 
bloom,  bearing  its  golden  fruit  of  the  form  and  siie  of  melo  W  *• 
ofVen  weighing  more  than  six  pounds,  and  intermingled  wi*'' 
large  flowers,  whose  brilliant  colours  are  finely  cooirasied  t^^ 
the  deep  and  glossy  green  of  its  thick  foliage.     The  leaN'es  »*^ 
large,  soA,  and  of  great  use  in  calmint;  the  irritation  prodac'^ 
by  the  application  of  cantharides.     The  root,  upon  which  n*J' 
experiments   were   made,  docs    not  penetrate  far  beneath  tbf 
soil,  but  rather  extends  itself  on  the  surface  ;    its  epidermis  if 
blackish  and  easily  peels  off,  leaving  n  bark  of  a  vinous  co- 
lour, thick,  and  detached  without  difficulty  from  ttie  ItgnMxu 
part,  which  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  easily  cut,  and  blackens  tbe 
blade  of  a  knife.     Its  smell  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  beet, 
and  its  tasie  sharp  aud  aslringcni.      The  chemical  aoalytit 
furnished  me  witli  a  substance  resembling  Aforphint,  lo  wUtb 
I  have  given  the  name  of  Piu$ifiorint,  and  believe  it  to  be  M 
active  as  that  of  the  new  principle  extracted  from  opium,  «r 
even  more  so. 

There  \t  a  varietjF-of  tlie  P.  qtadraMgnlarUj  ibe  lrai(  jod 
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leaves  of  which  are  one  fourth  the  size  of  that  just  men- 
tioned. This  is  preferred  on  accoxint  of  the  sraallness  of  its 
seeds,  and  is  not  so  common  in  the  isiand  as  the  other. 

Experiments  upon  the  root  of  the  P.  quadrangularis. 

Six  oz.  of  boiling  water  were  poured  on  4  oz.  of  the  fresh 
root  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  suffered  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours.  Tlie  color  of  the  infusion  was  ^ark  reddish,  with  a 
strong  herbaceous  odor,  of  an  acrid  styptic  taste  ;  upon  hold- 
ing some  of  it  in  the  mouth  for  a  minute,  it  became  of  a  thick 
and  mucilaginous  consistence,  leaving  an  unpleasant  taste. 

I.  Being  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  small  lizards,  the 
^nolis  hiillaH^^  Daudin,  as  tests  of  the  venomous  qualities 
of  plants,  I  took  three  of  these  animals,  and  gave  to  each  a 
large  dose  of  this  infusion.     In  five  minutes  they  all  exhi- 
bited convulsive  motions,  having  tlieir  mouths  open,  as  if 
breathing  witJi  diflSculty.     Their  posterior  extremities  were 
paralyzed,  and  they  died  in  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes.     I 
repeated  this  experiment  on  several  other  lizards,  with  the 
same  result.     The  symptom  which  most  struck  me  was  the 
extreme  difliculty  these  animals  exj^erienced  in  breathing 
during  tlie  operation  of  the  poison. 

II.  I  tried  a  very  small  dose  on  lizards  of  the  same  kind. 
Ihey  became  stupid  for  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  tlien  recovered,  as  if  they  had  taken  nothing  inju- 
rious ;  after  frequent  experiments  on  these  lizards,  and  always 
varying  the  doses,  I  discovered  that  a  certain  quantity  ren- 
dered them  cataleptic.  Tlie  little  animals  would  quietly 
remain  in  the  attitude  in  which  they  had  been  placed,  until 
(the  poison  ceasing  to  operate  on  the  nervous  system,)  they 
would  take  to  flight.  I  then  tried  the  following  amusing 
experiment:  stretching  a  silk  thread  on  two  small  sticks 
placed  perpendicularly  on  the  table,  and  having  four  lizards, 
I  gave  to  each  a  dose  at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  I  then 
suspended  each  to  the  silk  thread  by  one  of  its  toe  nails. 

17 
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They  all  remained  tlias  haogiDg  witlioiit  the  slightest  mo- 
tion. Exactly  an  bour  after  the  dose  had  been  given,  each 
lizard  took  to  flight,  one  after  the  otlier  with  intervals  of  five 
luinntee,  precisely  in  the  order  they  had  taken  their  doees. 

m.  The  inftision  was  then  eshibited  to  birds  of  different 
species,  and  to  frogs.  In  the  tatter,  eatalep»y  was  more 
easily  induced  than  in  any  other  instance.  The  effects  were 
similar  to  those  detailed  in  the  preceding  experiments :  a 
very  small  dose  producing  a  slight  convnlsion,  a  larger  dose 
causing  catalepsy,  and  deatli  ensuing  when  it  vas  still  in- 
creased. It  may  likcwiae  be  remarked,  that  when  these  ani- 
mals recovered  from  the  cataleptic  stage,  the  use  of  all  their 
functions  was  completely  restored.  When  death  ensned, 
the  following  were  generally  the  appearances  on  dissection. 

Tlie  arachnoid  membrane  was  slightly  injected.  All  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  filled  with  blood.  A  great  dila- 
tation of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart,  which 
were  filled  with  black  blood  nearly  fluid.  These  were  the 
only  deviations  which  had  taken  place  from  the  natural 
state  of  the  parts  affected. 

IV.  I  gave  to  a  middle-sized  dog  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
infusion,  which  instantuneously  rendered  him  cataleptic.  He 
remainedstaiidingwith  the  legs  wider  apart  than  natural,  the 
neck  also  a  little  stiffened,  the  eyes  iixed  and  vacant,  the  pupil  I 
muchdilated,respirationnearly8topi>ed,  the pube  very  feeble. 
I  at  first  placed  him  upright  with  the  two  fore  feet  against  the 
wall.  In  this  situation,  I  turned  his  head  at  pleasure,  and  it 
always  remained  as  I  placed  it.  I  next  laid  him  on  his  holly, 
stretching  his  limbs  as  far  as  possible,  then  upon  his  backr 
and  in  short  in  almost  every  variety  of  position,  however 
constrained  or  unnatural,  and  in  all  these  attitudes  ho  made 
not  tlio  least  motion,  although  his  limbs  preserved  the  sap- 
pleneas  of  the  living  animal.  This  state  continued  one  hoar, 
when  the  dog,  ai^er  a  slight  chill,  perfectly  recovered. 
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One  more  phenomenon  remains  to  be  observed  before  I 
c^Iofie,  which  is  that  I  made  several  experiments  with  the 
of  this  Passiflora,  whose  stalks  had  been  cut  close  to  the 
iind,  and  thus  kept  during  five  months  without  allowing 
growth  of  any  sprouts.    The  infusion  of  these  roots  pro- 
scarcely  any  deleterious  effects.    I  would  also  add, 
€;  the  leaves  and  buds  of  the  Cecropia  pdtdta  Pers.  are 
nently  used,  when  boiled,  to  counteract  the  poison  of 
guwiraaigularisn 


iS'ox'xcaB  of  general  species  of  Shells.    By  D.  H.  Basi^es. 

Read  5th  April  1824. 

1.  Genus,    CYPILEA^ 

obsebyations. 

^I^HZB  natural  family  of  the  OgprauB  is  numerous  and  beau- 
tiM.  The  generic  character  of  lAnnt  is  so  accurate  that 
H^ne  of  the  modems  has  thought  it  necessary  essentially  to 
alter  it,  or  to  distribute  its  constituents  into  new  genera.  Ihe 
ff^ect  diells  are,  every  where,  instantly  recognised,  and  the 
onmber  of  species,  determined  by  the  best  observations,  ex- 
ceeds sixty.  The  imperfect  shells  give  the  student,  occasion- 
ally, a  litde  trouble.  Even  lAm/rA  described  more  than  one 
species,  under  several  different  names.  This  mistake  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  singular  changes  of  form,  size,  and  color, 
which  the  shells  undergo  in  the  different  stages  of  their  growth. 
At  first,  they  very  much  resemble  a  Volute^  rolled  up  cylin- 
drically,  with  an  exserted  spire  and  ecaudate  base.  They  next 
assume  the  form  of  a  BuUa^  with  no  appearance  of  teeth  on 
die  inner  lip,  and  very  little  on  the  outer.  Lastly,  the  aper- 
ture is  contracted,  toothed  on  both  sides,  and  extended  the  full 
length  of  the  shell ;  the  colors  deepen,  the  polish  becomes 
brilliant,  the  size  is  dimi/nished^  and  the  weight  increased. 
Another  cause  of  mistake,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
overlooked,  in  part  at  least,  is  the  decortication  of  specimens. 
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I  laid  before  tliGLyceiiin,  on  a  former  occasion,  b  suite  of  spo- 
cimens,  showing  that  the  Cyprcm  lofa  and  C.  spurca  were  thi 
same  species ;  the  former,  wliich  are  white,  being  the  decorti 
cated  specimens  of  tlie  latter,  which  are  yellow  and  spotted 
Wlien  this  epeciea  arrives  at  maturity  it  is  less  than  in  itl 
youngerstate,  bnt  more  thick,  solid,  and  extended  at  tliebasft 
In  this  state  the  outer  coat,  which  contains  tlie  color,  is  vei 
thin,  and  can  easily  be  detached,  leaving  the  polish  nearly  « 
quite  as  brilliant  as  before,  and  tlie  shell  perfectly  whitaj 
except  a  row  of  irapresfled  hollow  dots  round  the  margin,  i] 
which  the  original  yellow  remains.  We  have  this  species  ft 
every  stage  of  the  alteration,  from  tlie  cracking  of  the  yellon 
enamel,  to  the  completely  white  specimens.  It  is  pi-obable 
that  several  other  species,  as  they  now  stand  in  the  books,  wiB 
prove  to  be  merely  varieties  of  their  congeners.  But  so  long 
as  form,  color,  and  surface  are  made  the  distinguishing  charaiy 
tei-istics  of  shells,  we  must  continue  to  describe  separately  each 
of  those  that  are,  in  tliese  respects,  materially  different.  F<( 
tliis  reason,  I  have  determined  on  a  new  description  of  the  tw 
following  beautiful  shells.  They  are  either  nndescribed,  t 
imperfectly  described  in  the  books,  and  therefore  reqnire 
new  description,  to  render  them  intelligible.  They  are  boti 
oriental,  and  mightloug  since  have  been  submitted  to  tl 
Lycenm,  but  for  a  desire  to  examine  with  all  due  care  tb 
seventh  volume  of  the  great  work  of  Lnmnrck,  entitle 
Sintoire  J^aturelU  di;s  Animaiix  sans  Vei'tihres, 


3  p  E  C  I  E  3 . 

1.  Cypilea  MACiri^TA.  i^xittal  Coicnj.  PI.  IX.  Fig. 

Shell  ovate,  gibliona ;   back  c'he.smit  with  whx(i( 
Bputs;  base  dilated ;  margins  thickened  and  spott 
with  dark  brown. 
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C.  testd  ovatd,  gibbosa ;  dorso  castaneo,  maculis  albis  ir- 
regularibus  notato :  infima  facie  dilatatS ;  lateribus  incras- 
^tis,  atro-fusco  notatis. 

ngth  2-2—3.    Breadth  1-8—2.    Height  1-25— 1"5  inches. 

C.  Arahica.     Burrows  Elements,  pi.  14,  fig.  1  ? 

LamarcKs  An.  S.  V.  vol.  7,  page  378  ? 

*  *  (b)  Var.  laterum  angulo  eminentiore,  dorso  maculis  ir- 
milaribus  notato." 

Inhabits  the  East  Ihdies. 

My  collection.    Presented  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Dekay. 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

DESOBIPnON. 

le  general  outline  of  this  shell  resembles  that  of  the  Gy- 

Mauritiana^  or  Cyprcea  ca/put  serpentis^  being  triangu- 

\airly  gibbous,  ovate,  with  the  margins  thickened,  dilated,  and 

^^'^gnlar ;  base  somewhat  flattened  and  slightly  convex.  The 

^^^^or  on  the  back  much  resembles  that  of  the  Gyprcea  Ma/Or 

'"^^iana  ;  the  spots  are  less  and  of  a  lighter  color.    The  thick- 

^^ed  sides  are  marked  with  dark  brown  spots,  and  there  is  also 

^  large  one  on  the  centre  of  the  pillar  lip.  Teeth  dark  brown. 

SEMARKS. 

Burrow  says  that  the  variety  described  by  him  might, 
Mtbout  impropriety,  form  a  distinct  species ;  and  indeed  the 
present  shell,  though  larger,  much  more  resembles  Cyproea 
caput  serpentis^  than  it  does  the  common  specimens  of 
Cyprcea  Arahiccu 

2.  CypRuEa  ebubnea.*     Ivory  Cowry.  PL  DC  Fig.  2. 

Shell  smooth,  white,  globular ;  extremities  beaked ; 
outer  lip  crenulated  above ;  within  brown. 


C.  tc»tl  beri,  nitidd  slbl,  globoei;  Dtriaqoe  nntcatl; 
labro  Hipero^  crennlato  ;  ioRu  fuc&.  j 

Length  1-^.    Breftdtb  1-13.    Hei^it  1  indi 

Inbsbita  Ibe  Cosst  of  Chins. 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceuto. 

Ky  eoIIuctioQ. 

DESCRimOX  AXD  XE1IABK3. 

CWcv  pnru  snow  white,  od  the  back,  sides  and  base ;  tn- 
titk  browD ;  twface  amooth  and  bigblj-  polished.  The  body 
of  th«  sliell  is  yentriooae,  and  the  cstremitie»  somewhat  pro- 
daced.  The  outline  reseiobles  the  Sulla  ovum  of  JJnni, 
and  the  gcnns  Ovula  of  Lamarck,  I  therefore  conjecture 
that  the  Oypraa  ovulala  of  Lamarck,  is  the  young  of  thia 
Hpecics ;  for,  altliongh  bia description  ia  very  short, it  contains 
three  characters  of  a  young  sliel),  viz.  "  Aperture  very  wide, 
teeth  of  the  columella  wry  tmall,  and  th^l  thin  (miacey 
ThoHo  three  characters  are  not  found  in  the  present  aJiell, 
and  they  may  servo  to  distingnish  it  from  the  Oyprwa  out*. 
lata,  Blioiild  these  prove  to  be  different  species.  Lamar^ 
does  not  mention  the  beaked  extremities,  nor  the  brown 
inside ;  characters  probably  not  apparent  in  the  young  shell. 
He  givoN  the  Icngtli  R5  French  linee,  (12  to  the  French 
inch,)  by  vrliich  it  appears  that  the  present  sliell  is  moro 
than/otir  times  as  large  as  his  Cyprtea  ovuhtta.  This  is  a 
very  boantifid  shell,  of  which  a  perfect  specimen  is  rare, 
though  water-worn  ones  arc  not  uncommon.  They  are  of  a 
brownish  cast,  and  so  altered  in  appearance,  as  to  be  knovQ 
only  by  tliuir  site  and  gi-nernl  outline. 
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2.  Genus,    DOLIUM.    D'ArgenvUle^  Lamarck. 

Shell  thiny  ven^ricose^  infla/ted^  often  suk^lobose^  rarely  oh- 
J  transversely  ribbed  /  outer  lip  through  its  whole  length 
or  erenate.    Aperture  longitudinal,  hose  emargvnate. 


»ucciNU3c.    Linni  Systema  Naturae,  p.  1198. 
'^  ^  §AmpQllacea    infiata^  rotundaiOj  tenui-subdiaphana^ 
"-^x^iUs^^ 

uocDsroc.    DiUwyr^s  Beeent  Shells,  p.  582* 

%Liflatedy  rounded^  thin,  sUghUy  tramparenty  andMMeJ" 

SPECIES. 

'C^^>XJUM  DENTATUM*     Tootked  Tim.    PL  IX  Fig.  3. 

Shell  ovate-globose,  ventricose,  imperforate,  whit- 

Vsli  flesh  colored ;  with  seventeen  obtuse  ribs ;  cohir 

<^*^«Ra  armed  with  a  -solitary  and  somewhat  double  tooth 

«^K>ve,  and  fiimished  with  two  or  three  obliqu^e  plaits  , 

Wow ;  oni^r  Up  reflected,  making  an  angle  with  the 

body. 

D.  testi  ovato-^obosi,  ventrieosat,  imperforatfi,  albido- 
eameola ;  costis  septemdecimis  obtosis ;  columell£  supemd 
dente  solitario  sabgeminoque  armat£,  infern&  plicis  duabus 
vel  tribus  obliquis  instrnctd :  labro  angalato-reflexa 

Length  2-7.    Breadth  2-2.    Height  1-8. 

Inhabits  the  coast  of  Pern.     CapL  Skiddy. 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum.  * 

Presented  by  Captain  Wm.  SJdddy^  of  the  ship  General 
Brown. 


Discaipnox. 

Shell  without  colored  markings,  glabrous,  with  seventeen 
ribs,  of  which  the  iijjper  ones  are  more  prdminciit  ami  distant, 
with  asmall  elevated  line botwcentbem;  spire  channeled  lij' 
tlie  projection  of  the  highest  rib ;  inner  Up  expanded  over  the 
columella  and  thin  ;  outer  Up  bent  suddenly  outward,  and 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  body  whirl,  not  thickened, 
with  all. the  ribs  passing  over  it  to  the  extreme ed)ie,  which  is 
acnteand  slightly  bent  inward ;  with  fifteen  sharp  teeth  on  the 
inner  angle,  of  which  the  nppermost  three  are  double ;  Colu- 
tnella  witli  a  large  obtnse  solitary  foeth  on  the  npper  part,  • 
deep  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  two  or  three  prominent  obliqoe 
plaits  below;  base  not  nmbilicated;  spire  pervious  to  tlie  snm- 
mit,  as  though  it  had  been  rolled  round  a  small  straight  v  ire. 

A  pretty  shell,  which  maj-  be  added  as  an  eighth  species  to 
the  seeeti  described  by  Zamarcl: 

N.  B.  The  figure  of  this  shell  is  half,  the  others  full  size. 

3.  Gesi-s,     NATICA.     Sni'jitiires,  Liunarek. 

SheU  a^ih-glohont',  vvthUicattd.  Aj>erlyre  entire,  semi-tir- 
itiliv:  Inner  Up  ohUquf,  tcolhJcss,  caUmis;  the  caUosity 
t'OTitractinff  atid  sonuttrmv  ctyvering  t?ie  timhilicus.  Outer 
lip  aeuU,  teHhm  smooth.    An  optrcvlum. 

Nertta.     IJnni  Sjn.  Nat.  p.  12M.     «  §  UmhUicaiay 

NERTTi.    J)iUwyn  IJec,  Sh.  p.  !)"5.    "  §  Cmbr'Ui'atedJ* 


SPECIES. 

Nahca  patcla.    Soitet-lnf. 


■  Sliell    saborbiciilar,    depressed,    tliin,    wrinkled^ 

I  brown,  with  a  wliite  margin  ;  umbUiciis  broad,  pato- 

I  loos  and  spiral,  with  a  pillar  iti  the  centre  capped  by 
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flattened  callus  ;  lips  joined  by  a  very  thin  callos- 
-j ;  mouth  emarginate  by  the  penultimate  whirl ! 

Natica  patula.      Sowerby  Zool.  Jour.  Vol.  1,  p.  60. 
ide  ejus  descriptionem  1.  c.  et  figuram  pulcherrimam. 
.  5.  Fig.  4. 

— A.xis  -8.     Conjugate  diameter  1*7.    Transverse  2-1  inch. 
IHnhabits  the  coast  of  Peru.     Copt  Skiddy, 
abinet  of  the  Lyceum. 


BEMABKS. 

e  beautiful  and  rare  shell  here  indicated  was  described, 
the  description  ready  for  the  press,  when  my  friend,  2?r. 
^Jcay^  put  into  my  hands  the  London  Zoological  Journal, 
hich  the  first  number  has  been  lately  received,  in  which  I 
an  excellent  figure  and  full  description  of  the  same.     I 
efore  erase  the  specific  name  Hdicoides^  which  I  had  cho- 
,  and  insert  So werby's  Po^wZa,  though,  in  my  judgment, 
^-^ss  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  shell  than  the  other,  which 
^^cribes  a  conformation  of  the  mouth  so  peculiar  to  this  shell, 
^  Unusual  in  a  Natica^  and  so  much  resembling  the  aperture 
of  the  Helices^  that  the  friend  above  named  strongly  advised 
the  constitution  of  a  new  genus  to  receive  this  specimen,  as 
the  genus  Helix  is,  by  modern  naturalists,  confined  exclusively 
to  land  shells.     I  have  a  shell  from  the  East  Indies,  which 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Naiica  patula  above  de- 
scribed. It  is  perhaps  that  species  in  its  full-grown  and  perfect 
state ;  for  the  thinness  and  fragility  of  the  N.paMda  strongly 
indicate  a  youthful  and  imperfect  state  ;  especially  when  it  is 
observed  that  the  general  habit  of  the  genus  Natica^  is  thick 
and  strong.    The  shell  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  of  a  mid- 
dling thickness,  between  the  Naticapaivla  of  Sowerby  and 
the  Naiica  duplicaia  of  Say.    It  has  the  colors  and  general 
aspect  of  the  former,  and  measures 

Axis  1-5.    Conjugate  1-9.    Transverse  2-3  inches. 

18 
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The  month  would  also  be  emarginate,  was  it  not  for  tJie  large 
callus  which  covere  the  b<xly  whirl,  and  unites  the  two  lipa. 
I  take  it  to  be  tlie  shell  indicated  by  2fr.  Sai/^  as  the  eecond 
variety  of  his  Natica  duplicala,  althuugli  it  is  without  the 
black  line  he  mentions ;  which,  I  believe,  is  often  the  case  with 
that  species  in  its  perfect  state.  Should  the  Naiica  patula 
prove  to  be  imiTuUure,  Mr.  Say  will  be  entitled  to  the  prior- 
i^  ;  and  however  different  the  thin, fragil,  and  depressed  shell 
may  at  first  sight  appear  from  our  thick,  solid,  and  elevated 
one,  if  intermediate  links  are  found  to  connect  them,  they 
ought  all  to  be  denominated  A'^atica  duplicata  of  Say  /  as 
we  have  already  too  many  species  enumerated  in  the  sya- 
teras ;  species  in  the  animal  organisation  of  which  the  nicest 
scrutiny  cannot  detect  a  difference  ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  upon 
the  animal  organisation  that  all  true  distinctions  must  ulti' 
mately  depend. 


4.  GwrnB.    TOLOTA.    Lamarck. 

Shell  ovate,  inore  or  ltt»  ventricoee;  apex  papillary/  ha«e 
etnaryinate,  aitAotU  channel.  P  Mar  plaited  ;  Imoer  flaitt 
larger  and  more  (Alijve.     WitJtoui  a  pillar  lip. 


OBBEBVATIONS, 

The  Lamarckiftn  genera  Auricula,  Tornatella,  TnrbuteUa, 
Cancellaria,  Cotombella,  Mitra,  Marginella,  Volvaria,  Ancil- 
laris  and  OUva,  having  been  separated  from  the  Linnsean  ge- 
nus VoltttOy  leave  us  but  a  comparatively  small  space  in  which 
to  search  for  a  new  species  of  tliis  genus.  Tliis  space  is  sub- 
divided into  four  aectioos : 

I.  Ojfmhiala  :  Ventricoee,  as  IVid<i  m^lo. 
9.  Jlvricitwi:  Oval  and  spinons  or  tubercttlous,  TottUa 
imqieriali*. 
8.  Mimcdm:  Ov«laadBub-taberculous,aar('f«itoiii 
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4.  FnsoidecB :  Elongated  and  spindle  shaped,  as  Voluta 
rupestris. 

Xznni  assumed  the  plaited  piUar  as  the  generic  distinction 

of  the  Volutes,  and  this  included,  under  the  same  genus,  land 

^tnd  sea  shells,  and  yet  the  Lamarckian  genus  JPasciolaria^ 

(IMurex  tulipa,)  having  a  plaited  pillar,  was  included  under 

genus  Murex.    The  shell  under  consideration  might  be 

:rranged  with  the  Marginella,  on  account  of  its  having  a  va- 

£x  on  the  outer  lip,  but  then  it  so  much  resembles  the  third 

vision  of  the  Volutes,  the  MusicaleSy  that  I  have  assigned  it  a 

ace  among  them  ;  and  as  it  is  ribbed  longitudinally,  in  the 

anner  of  the  ffarp  SheUsy  I  have  denominated  this 

SPECIES, 

Voluta  haepa.*    PL  IX  Fig.  4. 

Shell  oval,  smooth,  whitish  flesh -color  with  darker 
T:>ands,  formed  by  the  union  of  chesmit  and  yellow 
spots,  longitudinally  ribbed ;  columella  with  the  lower 
three  folds  larger ;  outer  lip  furnished  with  an  obtuse 
varix  on  the  outside,  and  a  solitary  tooth  within. 

V.  tests  ovali,  laevi,  albido-cameolfi,  castaneis  rufisque  ma- 
culis  seriatim  transversa  pictS,  longitudinaliter  costatfi ;  apice 
acutfi ;  labro  extus  varice  obtusS  instructo ;  intus  unidentato> 
columella  plicis  tribus  inferioribus,  majoribus. 

Length  1*2.    Breadth  '67.    Diameter  '55. 
Inhabits  the  coast  of  Peru.     Capt  Skiddy. 
Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

A  beautiful  shell,  and  as  far  ad  I  can  find,  unknown.  It  is 
thick  and  strong,  has  a  permanent  varix  on  the  outer  lip ;  and 
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tlie  aperture,  at  tbo  base,  einarginato  and  even  truncate.    I 
have  seen  but  two  specimens. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Observations  ow  the  ^m-th  Am^'ican  ajtecu'-s  of  the-  Gencs 
Rdku.ia.  By  Captain  John  Le  Conte,  of  the  United 
States'  Army,  F.  L.  ^.  &.c.    Read  May  3d  1824. 

The  genus  Ruellia,  of  wliicb  so  many  species  are  enumer- 
ated in  tbo  books,  appears  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  tropical 
regions.  Our  own  country  can,  however,  boast  of  a  few.  It 
ia  my  design  at  present  to  examine  these ;  to  determine  and  to 
distinguish  the  true  species  from  varieties ;  and  to  correct  the 
errors  wliich  a  want  of  proper  attention  Las  introduced  among 
tbem. 

In  doing  this,  the  number  of  species  will  be  diminished.  Id- 
stead  of  reckoning  five,  the  number  allowed  by  our  latest 
writers,  I  shall  admit  but  tbroo  species  already  known,  and 
propose  one  as  new,  whose  characters  are  strikingly  distinct • 
Irom  any  hitherto  described.  I  liave  paid  much  attention  to 
these  plants,  and  donot  hesitate  tospeak  with  contidcnce  aboQt 
them,  03  my  observations  were  all  made  on  living  speci- 
mens, 

I.  li.  drepena :  erect ;  leaves  ovate,  lanceolate-ovate,  or 
cuneate  (that  is,  ov.il  atteiiimted  at  the  base),  shortly  pettoled, 
entire  or  repand,  utidiilnte,  more  or  less  ciliate  at  the  base^ 
sometimes  smooth,  but  generally  with  a  few  scattering  liairs 
on  either  surface;  peduncles  axillary,  very  short,  for  the  most 
part  three-flowered;  divisionsofihe  calyx  linear,  rathershorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  scarcely  hairy ;  corolla  suboqnal, 
lilac  or  white  ;  stamina  equal,  u.  Varies  exceedingly  ;  the 
stem  is  sometimes  hairy ;  the  shape  of  tho  leaves  is  very 
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constant,  as  is  likewise  their  degree  of  smoothness ;  the  pedim- 
<;le8  are  sometimes  one-flowered. 

In  a  rich  and  open  soil  this  plant  attains  the  height  of 
^wo  feet,  all  its  properties  are  developed,  and  a  hairiness  which 
in  other  cases  would  not  be  visible  becomes  conspicuous;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  hard  and  compact  clay,  it  seldom  exceeds 
six  inches  in  height,  is  frequently  perfectly  smooth,  and  the 
stem  weak  and  declining :  in  this  state  it  is  the  H.  humistrata 
of  Michaux.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  this  species,  Mr. 
Elliott's  R,  hirsuta.  Some  of  the  varieties  I  have  seen  exactly 
suit  his  description  ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  appears 
never  to  have  seen  the  smooth  variety,  which  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Georgia,  is^much  more  common  than  any  other. 

2.  H.  ciliosa  of  Pursh :  erect,  branching,  more  or  less 
hirsute ;  leaves  petioled,  oval,  oblong,  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  or  rather  obtuse,  sometimes  cuneate,  or  (as  may  be 
said)  attenuated  into  a  petiole,  undulate,  entire  or  repand, 
more  or  less  ciliate  ;  peduncles  axillary,  very  short  or  none, 
from  one  to  three-flowered;  divisions  of  the  calyx  for  the| 
most  part  twice  as  short  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  linear, 
hispid,  ciliate  with  whitish  hairs  ;  corolla  lilac  or  white,  sub- 
'   equal;  stamina  equal.  U- 

When  this  species  is  found  in  rich  and  shady  situations,  it 
exceeds  in  height  the  preceding,  but  in  a  dry  and  steril  soil 
it  scarcely  grows  more  than  three  inches  high,  and  is  even 
sometimes  pressed  to  the  ground  ;  in  this  situation  it  is  more 
hairy,  and  the  tube  of  corolla  (a  variable  character  with  re- 
spect to  the  length  of  the  calyx)  becomes  much  shortened. 
It  is  thus  found  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Savan- 
nah, and  is  the  H.  hybrida  of  Pursh,  who  obtained  from  me 
the  specimens  from  which  he  made  his  description.  The  tall 
variety  of  li.  ciliosa  of  the  same,  to  my  knowledge,  occurs 
only  in  the  savannas  of  the  Alatamaha ;  it  very  much  resem- 
bles the  first,  and  after  all,  may  not  be  distinct  from  it  Culti- 
vation may  determine  the  Doint.    It  is  only  found  in  sandy 


soils,  while  the  S.  ttr^ens  is  confined  to  those  in  wfaioh 
clay  predominates. 

3,  R.  t^fiyra:*  erect,  rather  branching,  smoothish  or  hir- 
sute ;  leaves  for  the  most  part  sessile,  oblong,  repand  or  en- 
tire, undulate;  peduncles  axillary,  short,  one-flowered;  diTi- 
eioQS  of  the  calyx  Unear-IaDceolale  (an  inch  in  length)  three 
times  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  corolla  sabeqoal, 
pabescent,  white;  stamina eqoal.  'ii-  Inhabits  In  the  saranaaa 
of  the  Alatamaha ;  is  readily  distingni&hed  by  the  broader 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  by  the  remarkably  long  tube  of 
the  corolla. 

4.  li.  f^longifdlia :  erect,  pabescent ;  leaves  most  entire, 
obovate  and  oval,  nearly  sessile,  somewhat  nadulate ;  pedon- 
cles  axillary,  very  short,  from  one  to  three-flowered ;  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx  linear-subulate,  longer  than  the  tnbe  of 
the  corolla,  united  at  the  base  into  a  shorter  tube ;  corolla 
unequal,  snbringent,  bluish,  the  intermediate  lobeof  theapper 
lip  marked  with  a  few  purple  streaks ;  stigma  simple ; 
stamina  didynaraous. 

This  species  very  little  resembles  the  others.  It  might  be 
separated  from  linfUia,  and  constitute  a  distiuct  genua  with 
more  propriety  than  ia  perceptible  id  the  many  scparmtions 
that  have  latterly  been  made  in  several  other  genera-  The 
only  wonder  is  bow  it  has  escaped  our  new  genera  mana&u>- 
turers. 

The  Ji.  blffiora,  of  the  elder  botanists,  is  referred  to  this 
species,  upon  what  grounds  I  know  not.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged from  our  books,  as  no  real  description  of  it  exists. 
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C500ITNT  of  the  discovery  of  a  Skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  Gi- 
OANTEUM.    Extracted  from  a  Report  made  to  the  Lyceum 

of  Natural  History,  by  Messrs.  Dekat,  Van  Rensselakb, 

and  Cooper.    Read  May  10th,  1824. 


r.  Wm.  Moobe  having  presented  to  the  Society  a  molar 

of  a  Mastodon,  accompanied  with  the  information  that 

ikeleton,  to  which  it  belonged,  lay  buried  near  the  place 

the  tooth  was  found,  we  were  induced  to  proceed  to  the 

in  order  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  to  at- 

t  the  recovery  of  the  bones. 

e  found  it  situated  three  miles  S.W.  from  Long  Branch, 

c  county  of  Monmouth,  state  of  New- Jersey,  and  about 

miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  city  of  New- York, 

farm  called  "  Poplar,"  belonging  to  Jacob  Croxson,  Esq. 

n-town.  Here  we  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  W.H. 

,  son  of  the  proprietor.  Having  informed  him  of  the  ob- 

of  our  visit,  he  stated  to  us  the  manner  in  which  he  had 

_^5*^8elf  made  the  discovery  of  the  bones  in  the  month  of 

'^'^^^ch  1823,  fourteen  months  previous.    Walking  over  a 

^^laimed  marsh  on  his  farm,  about  that  time,  his  attention 

.    ^^  caught  by  something  sticking  out  of  the  turf.    He  struck 

Joose  with  his  foot,  and  picking  it  up,  found  it  ^  be  a  large 

^^^der.    He  afterwards  dug  up  two  other  teeth,  with  some 

^^^^ments  of  the  skull,  the  spine,  the  humeri  and  other  bo'nes. 

"^^^t  of  these  were  still  in  his  possession,  and  he  accordingly 

^^o^ed  them  to  us.    The  sight  of  these  increased  our  impa- 

^^tice  tqexamine  the  spot  where  they  were  found.    Mr.  Crox- 

^^  therefore  immediately  conducted  us  thither. 

Poplar  Farm  is  about  two  miles  from  the  sea-beach.    The 
''^ce  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  is  generally  level ;  but  be- 
^een  this  farm  and  the  sea  it  swells  gently  into  a  low  and 
1>road  ridge,  running  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  sea- 
coast    At  Poplar  this  elevated  tract  slopes  down  very  gradu- 
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ally  on  its  western  aide  into  a  marsh,  iiow  cleared  of  its  foresta 
and  intersected  by  ditches,  so  tLat  it  is  at  certain  sensonsnesrlj 
dry.  Formerly  it  i»  said  to  have  been  very  watercand  to  have 
abounded  witli  a  species  of  poplar,  wLence  tho  farm  derived 
its  name.  Not  far  from  the  border  of  this  marsh,  we  found  a 
shallowescavatiouwithalittlewateretandinginthepitwhero 
thelell  fore-leg  had  been  taken,  and  perceived  several  broken 
vertebrte  and  fragments  of  other  bones  lying  scattered  and 
bleaching  on  the  surroimding  turf.  Here,  with  the  pGrraiseion 
of  the  owner  of  the  land,  we  immediately  began  to  explore, 
and,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  day,  succeeded  in 
proonriiig,  with  the  assistance  of  some  gentlemen  who  had 
companied  ue,  all  the  remainder  of  the  bones  that  were  still 
undccomposed.  These  wo  have  now  the  pleasure  to  preeeot 
to  tlie  Society.  Together  with  those  first  taken  up  by  Hr, 
Croxsoi),  and  of  whicli  he  lias  recentlj',  with  great  liberality, 
made  a  donation  to  our  cabinet,  they  comprise  nearly  one  en- 
tiro  skeleton.  Possessing  already,  through  the  enterprise  of 
two  of  our  associates,  part  of  another  skeleton  from  Chester, 
in  this  iStale,  in  which  are  several  important  bones  wanting  ui 
that  from  New-Jersey,  particularly  the  lower  jaw,  the  ooW 
lection  of  tilt:  Lyceum  now  affords  unusual  facilities  forstady^ 
in(c  the  osteology  of  this  great  quadmped. 

The  ri'searciies  of  Uiivier,  in  collecting  all  that  was  known 
rolativc  to  tlie  great  Mastodon,and  in  digesting  these  materiab 
int^i  one  connccteil  history*,  enriched  as  it  ts  with  his  own  in- 
valnabln  remarks,  have  left  little  for  future  observers  to  add. 
Tlioouly  im]>ortantpartorthoKkeIeIon  which  has  never  been 
described,  is  tlie  upper  part  of  the  cranium.  All  attempts 
procure  this  entire  have  liiiherto  proved  fruitier  nor  did  1 
experience  better  fortune  ID  tbisre«])ecttlian  former  nd%'oot)^ 
renc  It  would,  tJior«forv,  be  unnecessary  ou  tlie  present  occa^ 
aioQ  to  enter  into  anatomical  dotaib;  but  it  will  not  beoMH 
sidcrvd  usvle^  ur  nninipt^irtnnt  to  note  the  postarain  wliieb 
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e  animid  seemed  to  have  been  placed  at  the  moment  of  the 

tastrophe  which  overwhelmed  all  his  race.    A  carefal  ob» 

tion  of  such  circumstances,  in  a  number  of  instances,  may 

d  to  important  inductions,  and  greatly  tend  to  elucidate 

history  of  those  convulsions  which  have  destroyed  entire 

cies  of  numerous  and  formidable  animals.     For  this  pur^ 

,  we  shall  describe  the  appearance  of  the  bones  as  they 

e  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  soil. 

is  was  a  stratum  of  what  is,  by  the  German  geologists, 

ed  geest^  that  is,  a  black,  soft,  shining  earth,  abounding  near 

sur&ce  in  vegetable  roots  and  fibres.    Before  the  time  of 

visit,  the  skull,  broken  into  many  fhigments,  as  well  as 

•greater  part  of  the  spine,  most  of  the  ribs,  both  scapulee, 

left  radius,  ulna,  and  the  humerus  of  tlie  right  arm,  had 

removed.  Of  the  situation*  of  these,  therefore,  we  cannot 

from  our  own  observation ;  but  Mr.  Croxson  informed 

tiiat  as  before  mentioned,  part  of  the  head  had  protruded 

through  the  surface  of  the  ground.    In  consequence 

ably  of  this,  it  was  so  much  decayed  that  he  could  find 

V>Ti.^  three  of  the  teeth,  and  no  trace  whatever  of  the  tusks, 

tiOT  -was  the  search,which  we  afterwards  made,  for  these  latter^ 

'^^oire  effectuaL    The  vertebral  column,  with  all  its  joints  and 

^^  ribs  attached  to  tiiem  in  their  natural  position,  lay  about 

^ght  or  ten  inches  below  the  surface.  The  scapulae  rested  upon 

^  heads  of  the  humeri,  and  these  in  a  vertical  position  upon 

Phones  of  the  fore-arm  as  in  life.    We  found  the  right  fore* 

«m  still  buried.    It  inclined  a  little  backwards,  and  the  foot, 

which  was  immediately  below  it,  was  placed  a  little  in  advance 

of  the  other,  as  it  would  be  if  the  animal  had  been  walking. 

•   At  the  depth  of  about  ten  inches,  and  immediately  below 

the  matting  of  turf  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  meadow, 

we  came  to  the  sacram,  with  the  pelvis  remaining  united  to 

it,  though  in  a  very  decayed  state.  The  femora  lay  adjoining, 

but,  unlike  the  bones  of  the  fore-legs,  in  a  position  nearly  hori- 

Mntal,  the  right  less  so  than  the  left,  and  both  at  right  angles 
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witli  the  spiDe.  Tliese  were  filso,  irom  their  proximity  to  the 
snHUce.  much  decayed,  so  that  the  left  fe)I  to  pieces  on  bein^ 
hfled  from  its  bed.  Both  tibisB,  cacli  with  its  fibula,  stood 
nearly  erect  under  the  estremities  of  the  femora,  and  under 
them  the  bones  of  both  Iiind-feet  ia  tbei^  proper  relatiTe  posi' 
lion.     We  found  do  caudal  vertcbre. 

Tlie  marsh  had  been  cleared  and  drained  abont  ttiree  years, 
and  during  that  period,  as  the  proprietor  informed  iis.tfao  le^'d 
of  its  surfiice  had  lowered  about  two  feet.  To  this  may  hare, 
perhn)^  been  owii^  the  bomoutal  pcsition  oi  tin  thigb 
bones,  which  would  naturally  be  forced  oat  of  tlicir  originally 
erect  {tosition  by  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  gnperincambent 
bed  of  tnrf.  Tha  1>oucs  of  the  fore-legs  do  not,  hoveTer, 
pear  to  hare  bv«ii  thus  acted  upon. 

Cuvier  states,*  o«  the  BHthority  of  Genera)  CoUsod, 
that  the  bone^  of  Mastodons,  Ibrmerly  discovered  in  k^gj 
ground  nvartlic  Great  t.)sage  river,  were  alsKet  all  ia  a  tbp- 
Itcal  posidoo,  as  if  tbe  animals  had  merely  sank  in  the 
The  sunfto  idea  soggee(«d  iteelf  to  os  on  beholding  the  appear- 
ance preGented  by  onr  skeletoci,  after  tbe  earth  was  rraiDvail 
from  aroond  it. 

Ilia  deeper  we  penetrated,  the  soiiioder  ve  fii 
bones,  so  that  tliow  of  the  foot,  lying  lowest,  were 
in  n  state  t>r  pcrfed  praservatiMi. 

The  grvater  part  (^  tb«  beees  had.  adborii^  to  tbeir 
face,  and  in  their  earilies,  die  plio^ihats  of  iroa  and  liraci.' 
and  the  sulpliat  of  lime  in  very  amall  qnantities,  tlie  last  ia 
uiinute  crystals.    l^Mre  wera  abo  coosidenhle  maaees 
osyd  of  iron  or  bog  ore,  which,  however,  abounded  in  ri 
placaa  in  tbe  marsh. 

IaunediateWnaderi>-ing  the  ^iralumofblack  earth  wei 
'to  anotb^  of  aand,  having  a  fcrmginous  tinge,  and  cootaia- 
inganmeroos  rolled  c^oartzpebble-s.  Tpoti  this  sandy  strattim 
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the  skeleton  seemed  to  stand,  so  that  though  tlie  upper  side  of 
the  foot  was  covered  by  the  black  earth,  the  sole  rested  imme- 
diately upon  the  sand.  We  found  all  the  feet  placed  thus,  the 
surface  of  the  sandy  stratum  being  apparently  quite  level. 

This  sand  formation  resembled,  in  all  respects,  that  which 
we  had  before  observed  lying  next  above  the  marly  strata ; 
into  which,  in  numerous  places  in  the  adjacent  county,  deep 
excavations  have  been  made,  in  order  to  obtain  the  marl  for 
agricultural  purposes.  If  this  conjecture  be  right,  we  should 
have  the  following  succession  of  strata. 

1.  Tlie  black  earth,  containing  the  remains  of  the  great 
3Iastodon.     About  eight  feet  thick. 

2.  Silicioiis  sand  with  rolled  pebbles.    Tliickness  unequal, 
X)ut  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  black  earth. 

3.  Marl  formation,  almost  exclusively  composed  of  the 

'^^ebris  of  testaceous  animals.    These  appear  to  have  been 

X^rincipally  bivalve  shells,  though  a  few  univalves  are  some- 

^  imcs  found.     This  formation  appears  to  vary  in  thickness 

•sE^t  different  places  from  ten  to  thirty  feet.     Perhaps  it  should 

tie  considered  as  composed  of  several  strata,  characterized 

l^y  different  species  or  genera  of  shells.    Thus  we  observed 

c>ne  stratum  wholly  composed  of  a  species  oiostrea^  which 

Was  constantly  elevated  several  feet  higher  than  another 
M^hich  contained  only  the  shells  of  a  different  species.     A 
fossil  elephant's  tooth  is  likewise  stated  to  have  been  found 
ill  a  marl  pit  in  this  county.* 

We  were  not  able  to  determine  the  character  of  the  stra- 
tum underlying  the  marl. 


Appcmlix  to  Ciivici*s  Theory  of  the  Earth.    K  Y.  Ed 


Deacriptiotu  of  tome  new  Graggcs. 

Desceiptioss  ^'  sotiit  new  Gbasscs  collected  bj  Dr.  E, 
JA3tE9,  in  the  expedition  of  Major  lose,  to  tlie  Eocky 
MoonUiiB,  in  1811»— 1820.  By  Jobs  Tokket.  Read 
Hay  ITtb,  18%L 

In  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  I  comDienced  an  aecoant 
of  tlie  alpine  plants  collected  in  this  expedition,  by  I>r. 
JameiEi,  which  I  promised  to  continae,  in  occasional  decades. 
Having  been  obliged,  for  the  present,  to  defer  the  examina- 
tion of  the  remaining  specimens,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  to  the 
Lyceum  descriptions  of  some  new  grasses,  collected  by  X>r. 
James  in  the  sAme  expedition.  Their  namber  might  have 
been  considerably  increased  had  not  nanr  of  them  been 
discovered  a  short  time  previous,  by  Kr.  Nnttall,  in  lua 
^l^vels  into  the  Arkanaaa  Territory.  One  species,  of  vlucU 
tliere  were  verj  perfect  Bpecimens,  in  the  herbarium  of  Dr. 
James,  is  so  peculiar  that  1  hare  proposed  it  as  the  type  o( 
a  tWV  genos,  nnder  the  name  of  Pituraphi*. 

pLKTKanas.* 

Gkr.  CB.  /TouvY*  spiked,  hetcfogamov.  l^pikdttMihntt 
at  each  joint  of  the  radm,  all  sessle,  suTTOsaded  at  the  baae 
by  a  villous  imvolHcnimi^  darraxL  btockut  perfect  Caljfg 
two-g)tuned,  ooe-flovered;  pf  mwv  obraneale,  tvo-cleft,  6re- 
hrtstled.  CbnJ7a  Ivivralve^,  hyaline ;  inferior  valve  with  a 
short  initU.  Lateral  sitkixet:?  anthcriferous.  Catjpc  tvo- 
g^med,  tvo-flovrcred  ;  iuf«riur  glume  -with  a  hritd^  on  oo* 
side  near  the  base.     OmvVs  twe-valved,  nnanncd. 

1.  P.  Jamml*    PL  S. 


Jm<  jmmmU\,  c«»pfag. 

OtJm  Bn^iiuM  1  the  b*t»,»bwH  a  foot  fci^  ttrett^a 
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ves  narrow,  convoiutely  setaceous,  rigid,  glaucous,  deeply 
striate,  scabrous;  those  on  the  culm  short  and  pungent 
'heaths  shorter  than  the  joints,  closely  embracing  the  culm, 
hairy  at  the  throat,  striate,  glaucous  and  a  little  scabrous. 
ipute  finely  laciniated  and  bearded. 
''-pike  terminal,  about  three  inches  long,  erect 
dchis  articulated,  filiform,  angular,  flexuous,  naked. 

sessile,  in  an  ovate  congeries  at  each  joint  of  the 
radhis,  polygamous,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a  white 
woolly  involuerum  one-third  the  length  of  the  flowers. 
ntral  »pikdet  perfect. 
Calyx  two-glumed,  one-flowered;  glwmes  obcuneate, 
^erbaceo-coriaceons,  equal,  deeply  two-cleft,  carinate,  ci- 
^iate  on  the  margin,  armed  between  the  divisions  with 
ve  scabrous  hrisUes^  the  middle  ones  of  which  are  nearly 
long  as  the  glumes,  the  others  shorter. 
Corolla  two-valved ;  valves  membranaceous,  lanceolate ; 
tiie  inferior  a  little  longer,  somewhat  hairy  on  the  upper 
"^art  of  the  sides  and  margin,  with  three  indistinct  nerves, 
the  middle  one  of  which  is  produced  into  a  short  (yasp; 
superior  valve  reverse,  a  little  bifid  at  the  apex,  two-nerved. 
Stanuns  three;  fitamenls  very  short;  anthers  large, 
linear,  yellow. 

Pistil:   Oemnen  ovate;  styles  two,  distinct,  approxi- 
mated, filiform  'y^stiffmas  elongated,  simply  plumose,  yellow. 
Nectaries  collateral,  linear,  entire. 
Lateral  sjnkelets  antheriferous. 

Calyx  unequal,  two-glunied ;  inferior  glume  a  little 
shorter,  lanceolate,  acute,  entire ;  one  of  the  margins  in- 
volute and  armed  with  a  straight  scabrous  bristle  about 
half  way  down  ;  the  other  margin  ciliate ;  superior  glume 
mucronate,  ciliate  on  the  upper  part,  three-nerved ;  one 
of  the  lateral  nerves  strong  and  continued  beyond  the 
valve  into  a  short  point,  ciliate. 


J)escrij}t!oiu  of  mme  ntw  GraMe». 
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Cordla  two-Tftlved ;  inferior  valve  ovate-lanc?olate, 
toothed  at  tlie  apex,  tliree-nerved ;  6iii»orior  valve  snV 
g  bicarinate,  two-nerved,  2 — i-toothed  at  the  tip. 

j!famm«  three ;  anfA<?r*  linear,  yellow. 
Hab.     On  the  higli  plains  of  the  Trap  Forni.ition  nt  the 
Bonrces  of  the  Canadian  River.     Jiiir. 

This  genus  resembles,  in  many  resj>ects,  tlie  Sinsfoaas  oT 
Hnmboldt  and  Bonpland,  but  is  still  verv  distinct.  In  the 
latter,  the  spikelets  are  pedicellate  and  similar  ia  etractnre: 
tlio  only  difference  being  that  of  sex :  while  in  the  Plkcea- 
rins  they  are  e«Esile,  and  the  central  spikelet  different  from 
the  rest.  The  ^Ecopogox  is  also  destitute  of  a  villons  invo- 
lucrum,  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Plecrajtib.  Oao 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  otir  new  gcntis  (from 
which  the  name  is  derived)  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  calyx  or 
the  lateral  spikelets,  one  of  the  glumes  of  which  ia  armod 
with  a  pretty  long  bristle  proceeding  from  its  side,  a  circum- 
stance which  I  have  not  observed  in  any  other  grass.  In 
the  elaborate  Agrost<,>graphia  of  P.  de  Boanvois  there  is  no 
germs  to  which  I  can  refer  this  gni^,  nor  is  it  to  bo  found 
iu  the  more  recent  work  of  Trinins,  on  the  (iromina. 

Erplanativn  of  the  plate. 


l^ff.  1.  A  plant  of  the  nntnral 
size. 

2.  A  congeries  of  spikelets. 

3.  The  same  separatetl. 
■1.  A  lateral  spikelet. 

5.  The  same  magnitied. 
6-7.  Glnmes  of  thu  same. 
8.  Corolla, 
y.  Inferior   valve  of  the 
same. 


7'iy.li.CeiitraUpikeIet. 

1'i.The  same  ningnified. 
13-14.GIumcsofthesaiae 

15.  Corolla. 

16.  Inferior  valve  of  the 
same. 

IT. Suiierror  valve. 
IS.Srametts. 
m.Crermen,   stylee,  luitl 

stigmtt!'. 
20.  Nectaries. 
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2.  Agkostis  cryptaxdra.* 

anicle  pyramidal,  with  spreading  subalternate  branches, 
y  at  the  axils ;  flowers  racemose,  unarmed ;  inferior  valve 
calyx  very  short;  superior  as  long  as  the  sub-equal  co- 
;  sheaths  bearded  at  the  throat. 

DESCRIPTION, 

3  feet  high,  simple,  smooth,  leafy,  with  distant  joints, 
'^linear,  2 — 3  lines  broad,  smooth  on  both  sides.  Sheaths 
ooth,  closed,  longer  than  the  joints,  a  little  swollen  with 
cealed  abortive  panicles,  hairy  on  the  margin,  densely 
irded  at  the  throat     Stipule  a  mere  bearded  ring. 
eU  large,  pyramidal,  bureting  from  the  upper  sheath, 
ich  partly  conceals  its  base ;  branches  spreading,  mostly 
^emate)  nearly  simple,  bearded  at  the  base,  which  is  a 
^^i-t-tle  thickened.    Flowers  disposed  in  a  dense  racemose 
'^^anner,  purplish. 
^cttj^  two-glumed,  smooth;  inferior  glume  scarcely  one- 
^^ird  as  long  as  the  superior,  very  acute ;  superior  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  one-nerved. 
OoToUa  two-valved,  nearly  equal,  about  as  long  as  the  supe- 
rior glume,  slightly  scabrous ;  valves  one-nerved, 
Stamems  three ;  anthers  yellowish,  exserted. 
Styles  two ;  stigmas  white,  plumose. 
Seed  ovate,  brown,  smooth. 
Sectaries  collateral,  lanceolate,  entire. 
Hab.     On  the  Canadian  river. 

3.  Agbostts  airoides.* 

Panicle  pyramidal,  with  the  branches  spreading  and  some- 
what in  pairs,  naked  at  the  axils;  flowers  solitary,  unarmed ; 
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glnmes  iiueqiial,  meetly  shorter  than  tlie  8iih-e(iual  cmrolla  ; 
sheaths  bearded  at  tlie  throaL 


DKSCRWTIO.N. 

Jioot  perennial,  creeping? 

C^lm  2 — 3  feet  high,  witli  a  few  short  branches  at  the  base, 

leafy. 
Zeavea  linear,  2— -3  lines  brood,  smooth  on  both  sides.  SheatJtt 

smooth,  without  including  flowers,  slightly  bearded  at  the 

throat.     Slipvle  an  obsolete  ring. 
Panich  large,  pyramidal,  free  at  the  base;  lower  iM'ancheB 

in  pairs,  or  ternate ;  the  upper  ones  alternate.     Flotoera 

all  on  distinct  pedicels,  purplish,  oblong. 
Caiyx  two-glumed ;  glumes  unequal,  mostly  sh(Mrter  than  the 

corolla ;  inferior  lanceolate  acute  \  superior  oblong,  rather 

obtuse,  one-nerved,  smooth. 
CoroUa  two-valved,  smooth,  awnless;  valves  sub-ei^ual,  acate. 
Stamens  three ;  anthers  purplish,  eiaerted. 
Seed  roundish,  brown. 
Hab.     On  tlie  brandies  of  tlie  Arkansas,  near  the  Kocky 

Mountains. 

1.   ACBOSIW  CAESFrrOSA.* 

Ccepitose ;  culm  branched,  somewhat  incurved ;  leaves  m- 
volute,  siib-distichous,  pungent ;  panicle  contracted ;  flowers 
awned. 

DESCKtmoS. 

lio^  perennial,  creeping ) 

Oulm  densely  cespitose,  3 — 4  inches  high,  branched  from 
the  base,  incurved,  very  leafy,  smooth. 

Leaves  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  subulate-involute,  dis- 
posed ID  adistichous  man&er,  spreatUng,  rigid  and  pungent. 
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smooth.  Sheaths  imbricate-carinate,  smooth,  deeply  striate. 
Stipule  scarious,  elongated  and  bifid. 
^anide  about  an  inch  long,  partly  sheathed  at  the  base,  con- 
tracted ;  branches  alternate,  sub-simple,  flexuous ;  pedicels 
incrassated  upward ;  flowers  purplish,  Hnear-lanceolate. 
_- — ^yx  two-glumed ;  glumes  sub-equal,  a  little  .longer  than  the 
corolla,  linear-lanceolate,  attenuated  into  short  bristles,  or 
cuspidate,  smooth. 
S^zz^roUa  two-valved,  naked  at  the  base,  a  little  scabrous ;  the 
Jnferior  valve  terminating  in  an  awn  longer  than  the 
flower. 
\mens  three. 

On  the  plains  of  the  Missouri  and  Piatt  rivers.    - 
lant  whitish.  It  resembles  A. pungens  and  maritimay  but 
Ters  entirely  in  its  awned  flowers. 


5.  Andbopogon  glaucum.* 

mooth,  glaucous;  culm  sub-simple;  nodes  smooth;  pani- 
tierminal,  much  cxsert,  oblong ;  spikes  alternate,  crowded ; 
Tis  long,  twisted ;  abortive  floret  neuter,  unarmed,  one* 
^^Ived. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Oulmtwo  feet  and  more  in  height,  nearly  simple,  very  smooth. 
Leaves  broad-linear ;  those  on  the  culm  about  six  inches  long, 

very  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  of  a  glaucous  hue.  Sheaths 

nerved,  shorter  than  the  joints.    Stipvle  obsolete. 
panicle  on  a  long  peduncle  proceeding  from  the  uppermost 

sheath,  4 — 5  inches  long,  rather  compact ;  spikes  simple  or 

branched,  alternate  ;  rachis  very  villous. 
Perfect  n^     Cat.  two-glumed,  somewhat  hairy ;  glumes 

acute,  entire ;  the  inferior  hairy  towards  the  base;  superior 

naked. 

20 
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Cor.  two-valvcil,  sticrtei"  llinn  the  calyx;  inferior  valve 

lonnmating  in  a  sliglitly  contortc-il  awii  three  times  it* 

kngtli. 

Stamens . 

StyUs   two;  «i(y»«ij  plumose,  piir]ile. 

AnoitrnE  fl.  on  a  diaticliously  bearded  ]iedicel,  minute,  one- 

vnlved,awiiless;  aometimea  with  the  niJiiJicnl  of  n  superior 

valve. 
Uab.     On  the  Canadian  river. 

Tbis  species  ia  allied  to  EKiASTHUt^,  and  ia  remarkable  for 
its  whitish  and  very  villous  flowers.  It  much  resembles  an 
anonymous  species  figured  by  P.  de  Beauvois,  Agrostcgrapli. 
t.  23.  f.  3. 

6.  TmsinTM  Aittoiotis.     I',  de  Beauvois. 

Puiiiciilu  subspicnii'i,  nrialit  dcmum  reflesa,  calycem  exce- 
<Iciite.  Bovm.  and  J^AuU.  Si/H.  Tcj/.  II.  p.  StiO.  Aira  »uh- 
ajJMitii  }..      inVW.  %f.7.?.  r.  p.  337.     J^l.  dun.  t.  228. 

Had.     On  llio  Itocky  Mountains. 

1  bave  compared  this  with  European  spccimcna  from  Swe- 
deti  nud  Geruiany,  and  find  them  to  agree  in  every  re3|>ect. 
It  ha^nut  hitherto  boon  recorded  as  an  American  plant,  tliougli 
I  liavo  ixK;cived  sjieoinieua  of  it  fn'Ui  Dr.  Higelow,  coUecleil 
Oil  the  While  llitk  of  Jiow-IIumpshire. 

7.   vVuiSTIHA    FASt-ICVI-ATA,* 

Culm  filitbrui,  erect,  bnimbed;  leaves  narrow,  fial,  smooth; 
pAuicW  elongHti.'d,  sub-spiked;  flowers  fasriculutv;  citlyx 
shorter  than  the  condhi ;  awns  nearly  eijual,  s|>retiiliiig,  longer 
I  ban  tlio  dower. 

Culm  iwo  tv«t  (mil  more  in  height,  smootli,  teroie,  with  short 
bninvbo«,  sltghlly  gfMticnUte:. 


^ 
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,  Leaves  long,  very  narrow,  almost  filiform  at  the  extremity. 

Sheaths  smooth.     Stipule  a  bearded  ring. 
J^ani^leG — 8  inches  long,  erect,  many-flowered ;  flowers  pur- 
plish, closely  approximate  on  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 
^'alr/x  two-glumed  ;  glumes  very  unequal,  linear-lanceolate, 
acute,  carinate  ;  the  inferior  much  shorter  than  the  corolla ; 
superior  about  as  long  as  the  corolla. 
*clla  on  a  short  bearded  stipe,  two-valved,  sub-cylindric, 
abrous;  inferior  valve  involute,  half  an  inch  long;  awns 
-longer  than  the  flower,  spreading,  filiform,  scabrous. 
ns  three  ;  antJiers  purplish. 
jieii  linear,  elongated  ;  stigmas  plumose. 
-     In  forests  of  the  Canadian  river. 


Lis  species  is  nearly  allied  to  A, puipnrascens  of  Poiret, 
^^'^  ^    5  s  distinguished  by  its  branched  culm,  its  short  calyx,  and 
"F     i  t:s  shorter  awns. 


8.    UnIOLA?    STBICfA.* 

v^cry  smooth ;  leaves  narrow,  erect ;  panicle  erect,  con- 
\TUcted ;    spikelets  linear-oblong,  many-flowered ;    flowers 
straight,  awnless. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Jioot  perennial,  creeping? 

Culm  a  foot  or  more  high,  erect,  rather  slender,  terete,  with 

short  branches  at  the  base,  smooth  and  shining,  Jeafy. 
Leaves  3 — 6  inches  long,  linear,  flat,  attenuated  at  the  extrem- 
ity, very  smooth  near  the  base,  except  a  slight  hairiness  on 
the  upper  surface,  somewhat  glaucous,  finely  striate.  Sheaths 
about  as  long  as  the  joints.     Stipule  nearly  obsolete. 
Panicle  nearly  simple,  contracted,  consisting  of  6 — 10  large 
[    spikelets.    Spikelets  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  lanceo- 
late, compressed  and  sub-ancipital,  10 — 18-flowered. 


ISO  Descriptions  qfsoine  neio  Graeaes. 

Cahj-r  two-glmned,  much  shorter  than  tbespikclete  ;  glumes 
UDeqnal,  lanceolate,  acute. 

Corolla  two-valved,  nearly  equal,  smooth  and  naked  at  the 
base,  deciduous,  awnless ;  inferior  valve  lanceolate,  acate, 
not  niucronate,  nerveless,  somewhat  carinate  towards  the 
extremity  ;  superior  valve  bi-carinate,  acute. 

Stamens  tliree ;  antliers  yellowish. 

IIab.     On  tlie  shores  of  the  Canadian  river. 

Tiiis  species  belongs,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  Cekatochi^a 
of  P.  de  Bcaurois,  but  the  corolla  is  not  mncronate.  It 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  Fktcca  and  TJniola. 
I  could  find  no  traces  of  pistils  in  the  specimen  I  examined, 
so  that  tlie  plant  appears  to  be  dicecious  or  polygamous. 


Ok  the  IIiRCNDo  FDLvA  nf  Veillot,  with  some  general  Tt- 
marka  on  the  birds  of  this  gentts.  By  DEi^rrr  Clistos. 
Read  August  9th  1824. 

T^  hirundino  race,  tliough  not  generally  used  for  food, 
nor  distinguished  for  melody  of  song  or  beauty  of  plumage, 
have  ever  held  a  high  rank  in  tlie  estimation  of  mankind. 
Swallows  are  considered  amongtheswiftestofthe  winged  tribe. 
"True  hope,"  says  Shakcspear,  "  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swal- 
lows* wings."  These  birds  generally  delight  in  as^uiciating 
witliman.  They  erect  their  nestsinhisbuildingsor  in  his  vicini- 
ty ;  they  defend  his  poultry  against  tlie  depredations  of  birds 
of  prey;  and  they  destroy  noxious  insects  that  infest  his  plan- 
tations. They  are,  in  all  respects,  innocent,  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  Virgil,"  tliat  they  destroy  bees,  is  known  to  bo  un- 
founded, dotli  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 

•  Q«oific  n'. 
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In  Greece  and  Italy,  they  generally  make  their  appearance 
kbout  the  vernal  Equinox;  and  being  the  harbingers  and 
companions  of  spring,  are  identified  with  its  beauties  and 

elights.  Horace,  in  an  Epistle  to  Maecenas,  promises  to 
save  his  winter  retirement  in  due  season. 


Te  dulcia  amice,  reviset 


Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hinmdine  prima. 

e  time  of  its  coming  regulated  the  important  operations 
iusbandry.    Hesiod,  in  his  "  Works  and  Days,"  inculcates 
early  attention  to  the  pruning  of  the  vine,  and  says 


Tis  dangerous  to  delay, 


Till  with  complaints  the  swallow  breaks  the  day. 

le  intimate  connexion  between  the  vegetation  of  plants 

the  arrival  of  certain  birds,  has  long  been  observed.   Dr. 

»^^ton  says  that  the  woodcock  visits  Philadelphia  when  the 

is  in  blossom.    Linnd  observed  that  the  AneTnone  nemo- 

blows  in  Sweden  on  the  arrival  of  the  common  swallow : 

the  appearance  of  the  Pewe,  Pewit,  or  Phebe,  Muscicapa 

'^'^"n^laj  with  us  is  the  signal  of  the  cessation  of  severe 

^^^^ts.    The  arrival  of  the  swallow  was  considered  an  indica- 

^^n  of  spring ;  and  the  subsequent  evolutions  of  this  bird 

'Were  noticed  as  prognostics  of  the  weather.    Virgil  says, 

-^—  Nunqnam  impmdentibiis  imber 

Obsint 

•  Aut  arguta  lacns  eirevmvolitayit  Himndo. 

In  almost  all  countries,  whatever  may  be  the  climate,  the 
swallow  is  a  migratory  bird.  Herodotus,  indeed,  excepts 
Egypt,  and  says  that  swallows  and  kites  never  emigrate  from 
the  country  through  which  the  Nile  passes,  and  the  same  has 
been  said  of  Japan.  Being  an  insectivorous  animal,  its  mi- 
grations do  not  depend  on  climate,  but  have  generally  been 
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lonnectcci  with  its  food.     The  periodical  appearance  of  this 

bird,  at  the  most  propitious  season  of  the  year,  has  greatly 

vfenlinnced  its  importance.     The  Hhodians  had  a  solemn  itODg 

flto  welcome  its  arrival ;  and  ^lian  declares  that  it  was  con- 

Kcrated  to  tlie  Penates  or  hotiseliold  gods  of  the  ancients, 

1  protected  from  molestation. 

Tlio  mystery,  which  lias  surrounded  the  bniinal  retreat  of 

ibis  bird,  has  also  added  to  Its  celebrity.    Some  have  assigned 

0  it  winter  ([iiartevs  in  the  moon  ;  others  have  designated 

g  Iiyberiiaciilum  in  invisible  satellites  closer  to  the  earth. 

I-Aristode  and  Pliny  liavc  placed  it  in  warm  and  scqnestered 

[places.     Olaus  Magnus  and  Ivircher  have  sent  it  to  the  bot- 

;om  of  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  even  in  our  own  times,  repn- 

ihle  men,  laboring  nnder  optical  delnsion,  have  declared 

t  they  have  witnessed  its  descent  into  the  llndson  and 

tlio  pond  on  Manhattan  island,  called  the  Collect.     All  these 

speculations  and  conjecturei  have  yielded  to  the  doctrine  o! 

emigration.     Like  all  other  migrating  birds,  the  swallow 

Cimgregatea  ia  flocks  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  and  pro- 

I  bably  ascends  out  of  sight  on  its  transit. 

In  Turton's  edition  of  Linn6,  thirty-eight  species  of  Ili- 
•undo  are  enumerated.     Thirty-four  with  three  toea  beforo 
ISind  one  behind,  and  four  with  the  toes  all  placed  forward. 
Of  those  8  are  assigned  to  different  ])art9  of  Europe. 
S  to  Asia, 

\-2  to  South  America, 
4  to  Africa, 

4  to  North  America,  and 
2  to  the  West  Indies. 
Two  of  the  above  that  are  allotted  to  Euroi»«)  arc  also 
represented  as  belonging  to  Xorth  America.     Two  also  to 
f 'Asia,  and  one  to  both  Americas.  ^ 

In  England,  there  are  but  four  species  of  Ilirundo.     In 
i  State,  there  are  six  or  aeveii.     Five  are  dcsoribod  in 
f'-'Wil.ion's  Oniithology. 
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1.  27.  americana:  Barn  swallow,  seven  inches  Ions:. 
Tliis  is  the  II.  mtfa  of  Veillot,  and  perhaps  of  Latham  and 
Gmelin.     The  11.  Americana  of  Gm.  is  a  different  bird. 

2.  II.  viridis  :  Green,  blue,  or  white-bellied  swallow,  five 
and  three-quarters  inches  long.  It  is  the  IL  Ucolor  of  Veillot. 
In  addition  to  these  two  names,  Mr.  Stevens  (in  Shaw's  Zoo- 
logy) has  given  a  third,  11.  leucogasUr^  to  the  same  bird,  at 
the  same  time  quoting  by  mistake  Wilson's  name  as  licolor. 
As  this  name  was  pre-occupied,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
change  it,  although  a  slight  comparison  of  the  figures  and 
descriptions  would  have  convinced  him  that  they  belong  to 
one  and  the  same  species. 

8.  II  riparia :  The  bank  swallow,  or  sand  martin,  five 

inches  long.     This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  swallow  that  can  be 

claimed  by  the  Old  World,  and  even  about  this,  there  are 

<5onflicting  opinions.  ^ 

4.  Il.pela^gia :  Chimney  swallow,  four  and  a  half  inches 

Xong.     This  bird  differs  remarkably  from  its  congeners  in 

"t:he  feet  and  tail,  and  has  been  removed  by  Temminck  to 

the  genus  Cypselus  of  Illiger.     It,  however,  does  not  strictly 

^^gree  with  either  this  genus,  or  Ilirundo, 

6.  H.  purpurea :  Purple  martin,  eight  inches  long.    The 
^»>ame  purpurea  was  given  by  Linnft  to  the  male  of  this 
Xiird ;  the  female  he  describes  as  a  separate  species  under  the 
^Ti  ame  of  7/".  aiihis.    The  Canada  swallow  of  Latham,  the  great 
-American  martin  of  Edwards,  and  the  H.  violacea  of  Gme- 
lin, are  in  reality  the  same  bird  as  the  purple  martin.      Veil- 
^^,  who  quotes  all  these  sj'nonyms,  has  increased  the  confu- 
sion, by  bestowing  still  another  name  on  this  bird ;  it  is  his 
f^I.  ccerulea.    Dr.  Barton  has  erroneously  taken  it  for  the 
Tapera  of  Brazil,  or  the  II.  tapera  of  Gmelin. 

Besides  these,  Veillot  assures  us  that  the  II  rustica^  or 
chimne}'^  swallow,  of  Europe,  inhabits  also  the  United  States. 
He  states  that  he  has  several  times  met  with  them,  and  that  at 
Xew-York  they  are  confounded  with  the  //.  nifa  {Americajxa. 
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Wils.), under  the  name  uflinrnswallow.  lain  told  that  a  strangoi 
swallow  has  made  its  appearance  in  £astOQ,  at  PcnnRvlvaniaf 
and  makes  its  nest  in  chimnieB.     If  this  statement  is  correct, 
this  bird  may  prove  to  be  tlic  //.  rugtica,  which  is  said  in 
the  Sys.  Nat.  to  inhabit  "  per  omnem  orbem  terrarnm." 

The  tails  of  these  birds  are  all  furcated,  except  the  chim- 
ney swallow's,  IT.pelasgia,  which  is  pointed  with  shafts.  Tte 
M,  virifUtt  has  not  been  observed  in  many  places.  When 
noticed  as  a  distinct  bird,  it  has  been  called  the  tree  swal- 
low, and  it  is  said  to  build  its  nest  in  trees,  or  in  martins' 
cages.  Mr,  Thomas  Browne,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of 
Chenango  connty,  informs  me  that  it  is  supposed  to  laakt 
its  nest  in  the  holes  formed  in  banks  by  king-fishers. 

It  19  not  improbable,  however,  that  Hirundincs  may  exist 
with  us,  which  have  never  been  particularly  observed  aS' 
distinct  species.  The  rapid  flight  of  the  swallow  eladi 
minute  observation  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  li 
have  seen  strange  swallows,  particularly  flying  about  th^ 
Mohawk  river,  east  of  Utica. 

The  swallow  which  forms  more  especially  the  subject  of  tluB> 
communicationjfirstmsdeitsappearance  at  Winchell's  tavern, 
on  the  high  road  about  five  miles  south  of  Whit  e-IIall,  iicar< 
Lake  Champlain,  and  erected  its  nest  under  the  eaves  of 
out-house,  where  it  was  covered  by  the  projection  of  the  rooC 
This  was  in  ISIT,  and  in  this  year  tliere  was  hut  one  nest ;  the 
second  year,  seven;  the  third,  twenty-eight ;  the  fourth, forty; 
and  in  1S:22.  there  were  seventy,  and  the  number  has  sincecoo-. 
tinued  to  increase.  Ithas  extended  itselftol-'ort  Miller,  Ballfr 
ton,  Franklin  in  Delaware  county,  Newport  in  Kentucky,  Rod 
Dank  in  Ohio,  and  perhaps  still  furtlier,  for  a  s|X!e)e6  ucarijr 
allied  to  this,  possibly  the  same,  was  seen  on  the  ll^th  of  July, 
1820,  by  Major  Long's  party,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  it  abounds.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Say,  in  ilie  accoant' 
of  that  expedition,  under  the  name  of//,  lunifrona.     It  ap* 
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peared  in  1822  at  Winciiells  on  the  5ti)  of  June,  and  depart- 
ed on  the  25th  of  July ;  and  these  are  the  usual  times  of  its 
arrival  and  disappearance. 

This  is  an  active  lively  bird,  continually  flying,  and  fre- 
quently sailing  like  the  martin,   H.  purpurea^  without    any 
visible  exertion  of  the  wing.     Its  twittering  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  swallow,  and  it  seeks  its  food  in  the  same 
places  without  any  apparent  collision. 

On  account  of  the  size,  form,  dimensions,  and  rapid  con* 

truction  of  its  nest,  1  had  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  species, 

nd  had  named  it  the  Artificer,  Hirundo  opifex,     I  have  since, 

owever,  found  it  figured  and  accurately  described  under  the 

of  Hirundo  fulva^  by  M.  Vieillot,  in  his  splendid  work, 

tided,  Histoire  KatureUe  des  Oiseaux  d*Amerique  Septen- 

ionahf  published  at  Paris  in  1807. 

M.  Vieillot's  account  of  it,  however,  is  very  imperfect.     He 

w  it  bat  once  at  St.  Domingo,  in  the  middle  of  May,  in  a 

of  about  sixty.     He  likewise  saw  specimens  brought  by 

auge  firom  Porto  Rico,  where  the  latter  had  also  met  with 

in  the  spring.     He  conjectures  from  its  having  been  thus 

served  at  the  same  season  in  two  different  years,  that  it  is 

^ird  of  passage  in  the  West  Indies,  and  passes  on  to  the 

xth  to  build.     He  adds,  that  he  had  never  seen  it  in  the 

^^>^ted  States,  but  that  being  once  in  the  month  of  August,  near 

*^^  latitude  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  several  of  these  swal- 

V^'^s  came  and  alighted  on  the  yards  of  the  vessel  in  which 

"^   was.     Having  never  met  with  them  when  ashor^,  he  pre- 

^>ties  that  they  had  set  out  from  the  soutli,  and  came  from  a 

c^^Dtry  still  farther  north. 

This  conjecture  respecting  their  breeding  place,  now  proves 

from  what  has  been  related  above,  to  be  correct.     His  figare 

IS  inaccurate ;  the   tail  being  tliere  represented  very  acutely 

i<^Tked,  and  the  colour  of  the  head  and   back  a  clear  blue. 

His  description  is,  however,  much  more  exact,  and   though 

^^  does  not  mention  whether  the  tail  is  even  Or  forked,  there 
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euD  be  tiu  doubt  uf  his  bird  being  idcDtical  willi  the    specii 
which  r  shall  proceed  to  describe. 

Length  from  5  to  5}  inches;  bill  brownish  black  ;*  opp< 
part  of  the  hrad  purplish  blue  ;  upper  part  of  the  neck  has 
streak  of  yellowish  brown ;  bafk  light  purplish  blue,  ini«i 
mixed  with  while;  tail  coverts  a  little  lighter ;  ^on(/«f  an 
fump  yellowish  brown ;  upper-wing  coverU  the  same  colom 
as  the  tail  coverts ;  chia  ferruginous ;  hell^,  vtnl,  and  tiniog  ofi 
ibe  wings,  wood  brown  ;  wings  and  tail  hair  brown  ;  tail  very 
slightly  forked ;  tips  of  the  wings  extending,  when  folded,  aboat 
a  line  beyond  the  tail ;  legt  of  a  hair  brown  colour ; 
black ;  tofi  three  before  and  one  behind.  Lays  generalfal 
four  eggs. 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

The  nest  is  hemispherical :  six  inches  long  and  Ave  broidj 
cunstnicted  with  mud  or  clay,  and  sand  combined  :  no  hair  a 
sticks  10  make  the  materials  cohesive  ;  the  inside  is  sofleiwd! 
by  grass  broken  fme  and  deposited  on  the  clay.  The  exiei^ 
nal  surface  of  the  nest  is  somewhat  of  a  boiryoidal  asp«ci,  ei- 
hibiting  small  pieces  of  clay  in  rounded  masses,  and  iheapcB* 
lure  turns  down  like  the  neck  of  a  chemical  retort.  I(  ww 
placed  under  the  caves  of  a  building  where  it  was  protected 
from  ihe  weather.     This  fabric  has  been  erected  iii  tlir^e  dayi. 

This  bird,  as  well  as  the  H.  lunifrani,  has  some  resemblancv 
in  its  mode  of  nidificalinn,  to  the  Crag  swallow  (H.  numtaiMi 
oC  Savoy  and  France.  It  differs  from  the  H.  Ivnifrtmt, 
having  the  tubular  entrance  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  (be  ti 
of  the  nest,  a  difference  which,  however,  may  be  owing  to  cir 
cumstances,  and  not  characteristic  of  the  species.  Ii  is  v 
much  like  the  H.  DawinVo  or  Davurian  swallow,  of  t 
Alpine  parts  of  Siberia.  The  hemispherical  nest  in  the  clifl 
is  similar,  and  also  the  general  outlines  of  the  birds,  bat  I 


•  I  htmfolW«ed.  "B'trnertNomeireljturB  nf  roJour*." bj  P.] 
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iatter  is  well  distinguished  by  havi(ig  the  outer  tail  feather  on 
each  side  twice  as  long  as  the  rest. 

There  are  numerous  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  these  birds  first  appeared,  and  from  which  they  may 
have  migrated  to  the  habitations  of  man.  They  have  cer« 
tainly  not  been  long  known  as  residents  in  this  region.  The 
yellowish  brown  rump  distinguishes  them  very  obviously 
when  on  the  wing  from  other  Uirundines^  and  the  construction 
of  their  nests  exhibit  a  difference  palpable  to  the  most  com- 
mon observation. 

The  history  of  this  swallow  is  certainly  curious,  and  its 
appearance  at  different  places  and  at  different  periods,  goes  to 
show  that  it  is  a  stranger  which  has  taken  up  its  residence 
among  us,  increasing  in  numbers  and  extending  its  columns. 

I'cannot  close  without  observing  that  all  our  swallows,  ex- 

<rcpt  the  sand  martin,  have  selected  our  houses  and  out-houses 

Amt  nidification  and  temporary  habitation,  and  the  benefit  we 

derive  from  the  consequent  destruction  of  annoying  and  per- 

KK  Scions  insects,  must  be  very  extensive. 

NoTK.     Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  Mr.  Audubon,* 
^fawamred  the  Lyceum  with  the  following  additional  infor- 

respecting  this  remarkable  species. 

In  the  spring  of  1815, 1  saw  a  few  of  these  birds  for  tlie 

time  at  Henderson,  120  miles  below  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 

^O  the  banks  of  that  river.     It  was  an  excessively  cold  mom- 

^S  u^  ^c  mouth  of  March,  and  nearly  all  were  killed  by  the 


^  This  ^Dtleman,  with  mn  enthusiasm  onlj  equalled  bj  that  of  imx 

^^^mted  Wilson,  has  devotod  nearly  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  Ameri- 

^^  OrBitholog;y.     He  has  followed  the  birds  into  their  most  secret  haunts, 

^  traversed  the  United  States  in  almost  every  direction.    To  the  learn- 

^  of  a  naturalist,  he  unites  the  skill  of  an  artist,  and  his  magnificent  col- 

*^oo  of  drawings,  representing*  four  hundred  species,  excels  any  thing 

^  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  has  probably  never  been  surpassed  in 

Europe.— Oun.  Pvh. 
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severity  of  the  weather.     I  drew  up  at  ihe  time  a  descriptii 
under  the  name  of  H.  RepvbHcaaa,  Republican  twattow,  fal 
allusion  to  their  mode  of  association  for  the  purposes  of  boil 
ing  and  rearing  their  young.     Unfortunately,  the  specimenii 
through  the  carelessness  of  my  assistant,  were  lost,  aiid  1 
paired  for  years  of  meeting  with  them  again.  ^^ 

In  the  year  1819,  my  hopes  were  revived  by  Mr.  Robeil 
Best,  curator  of  the  Western  Cincinnati  Museum,  who  infoi 
ed  me  that  a  strange  species  of  bird  had  app<'ared,  building 
nests  in  clusters  affixed  lo  walls,  which  1  immediately  reco^ 
nised  as  (he  Republican  swallow. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  1  immediately  croi 
tlie  Ohio,  to  Newport  in  Kentucky,  where  he  had  seen  UiOM 
nests  Ihe  preceding  season,  and  no  sooner  were  we   Iatide4| 
than  the  chirrups  of  my  long-lost  little  strangers  saluted  Wf 
ear.     Numbers  of  them  were  busily  engaged  in  repairing 
damages  done  to  their  nests  by  the  storms  of  the  prece£ng^ 
winter. 

Major  Oldham,  of  the  United  States  Army,  then  commMd-— 
am  of  the  garrison,  politely  aflbrdeU  us  the  means  of  ei 
ing  the  settlement  of  these  birds,  attached  lu  the  walls  of 
buildings  under  his  charge.  He  informed  us,  ihat  in  1815 
lirst  saw  a  few  of  these  birds  working  against  the  wall  of  ibe^ 
house,  immediately  under  the  eaves  and  cornice;  that  tbeir'^ 
work  was  carried  on  rapidly  and  peaceably,  and  that  as  soon  0 
as  tile  young  were  able  lo  travel,  they  all  departed.  Since  "^ 
that  period,  every  spring  has  brought  them  and  their  increste.  ■> 
amounting  now  (o  several  hundreds.  They  usually  appear  J 
about  the  tentli  of  April,  and  immediately  begin  their  trorlt,ifl 
which  was  at  that  moment,  April  iweoiieth,  progressing  in  afl 
workmanlike  manner,  against  the  walls  of  the  MsanliH 
They  had  about  fifty  nests  quite  finished,  and  others  to  cowniH 
of  construction.  S 

About  daylight  they  tly  down  to  the  nver  shore,  one  buodraAH 
yards  distant,  for  the  muddy  sand,  of  which  their  ne^t  1ft  i-mn-fl 
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{losed,  and  work  with  great  perseverance  until  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  as  if  aware  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  neces- 
sary to  dry  and  harden  their  moist  tenements;  they  then  cease 
from  labour  for  a  few  hours ;  arouse  themselves  by  performing 
aerial  evolutions,  court  and  caress  their  mates  with  much  affec- 
tion, and  snap  flies  and  insects  on  the  wing.     They  often  ex- 
amine their  nests  to  determine  whether  they  are  sufficiently 
dry,  and  as  soon  as  they  appear  of  the  requisite  firmness,  their 
labours  are  immediately  renewed.     Until  the  females  began 
sitting,  they  all  roosted  in  the  hollow  limbs  of  the  sycanMfre, 
JPlaianus  occidenialis,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Lickiqg 
liver,  and  when  incubation  commenced,  the  males  alone  oc- 
cupied the  trees.     A  second  party  arrived,  and  were  so  bard 
pressed  for  time,  that  they  betook  themselves  to  the  holes  in 
tiie  wall,  where 'bricks  had  been  left  out  for  the  scaffolding; 
tJiese  they  closed  with  projecting  necks  similar  to  the  com- 
plete nests  of  the  others.     Their  eggs  are  deposited  on  a  few 
bits  of  straw,  and  great  caution  was  necessary  to  obtain  them, 
su  the  slightest  touch  would  crumble  their  frail  tenement  into 
^iust.     By  means  of  a  table-spoon,  I  was  enabled  to  examine 
suid  procure  many.     Each  nest  contained  four  eggs,  white, 
"^nritb  dusky  brown  spots.     Only  one  brood   is  raised  in   a 
season. 

The  energy  with  which  they  defended  their  nests  was  truly 

^stonbhing.     Although  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  visit 

their  nests  at  sunset,  when  1  had   supposed  they  would   all 

have  been  on  the  sycamores,  yet  a  single  female  happened  to 

he  sitting,  and  she  gave  the  alarm  which  immediately  called 

Out  the  whole  tribe.     They  snapped  at  my  hat,  my  body,  and 

^y  I^g9»  passed  between  me  and  the  nests  within  an  inch  of 

^y  face,  twittering  their  rage  and  sorrow.     They  continued 

^heir  attacks  as  I  descended,  and  accompanied  me  some  dis- 

^^nce.     Their  note  may  be  perfectly  imitated  by  rubbing  a 

^^k  dampened  with  spirit,  around  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle. 
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A  tliird  party  arrived  a  few  days  after,  and  immediatelj^i 
commenced  building.  This  was  completed  in  one  week ; 
tbe  end  of  wliirli  lime,  thirty  nests  hung  clustered  like  t9 
many  gourde,  each  having  a  neck  two  inches  in  lengUi,  for  ihf 
admission  of  the  bird. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  tbe  young  were  able  to  follow  thnt 
pareuts.  They  all  exhibited  the  while  frontlet,  and  wen 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  any  part  of  the  plumage  from  tl 
old  birds.  On  the  Isl  of  August  they  all  assembled  oei 
their  nests,  mounted  about  three  hundred  feet  in  tlie  air,  lu 
at  lO'oclock  in  tbe  morning  they  vanished,  flying  in  a  loot 
general  body,  in  a  due  north  directiou.  They  returned  tfa 
same  evening  about  dusk,  and  continued  these  excuTsioos,  ■ 
doubt  to  exercise  their  powers,  until  the  3d,  when  utteritig  | 
farewell  cry,  they  shaped  the  same  course  at  the  saoM 
and  finally  disappeared. 

Shortly  afler  their  departure,  I  was  informed  ihal  i 
hundreds  of  their  nests  were  attached  to  the  court-house,  i 
the  mouih  of  the  Kentucky  river.  They  had  commenced 
building  them  in  1615.  A  person  likewise  informed  me,  Um|{ 
along  the  clifls  of  the  Kentucky,  he  bad  seen  many  h 
as  he  termed  them,  of  these  nests,  attached  to  tbe  ■ 
shelving  rocks  overhanging  that  river. 


Facts  and  Obstrcafions   connected  loitk  the.  permanent   i 
dence  of  Swallows  in   the   United   Slates.     By   JoHW  l,M 
Audubon.     Read  August  Iltb  1824. 


Being   extremely  desirous   of  settling  the   long  agi 
<]Ue^lion,   respecting  the  emigration  or    supposed    torfM^ 
of  the  swallow,  I  embraced  every  opportunity  of  t 
their  habits,  of  carefully  noting  their  arrival  and  diiapp« 
iinci".    anrf    of    rTordinir    every    fact    connecte*!    with    thetr| 
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history.  After  some  years  of  reflection  and  constant  observa- 
tion, I  remarked  that  among  all  the  species  of  migratory  birds, 
those  that  remove  farthest  from  us,  depart  sooner  than  those 
which  retire  only  to  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  those  that  remain  later,  return  earlier  in 
in  the  spring. 

These  remarks  were  confirmed,  as  I  advanced  towards  the 

south-west  on  the  approach  of  winter,  as  I  there  found  great 

numbers  of  Warblers,  Thrushes,  be.  m  fall  feather  and  song. 

It  was  also  remarked,  that  the  Hirundo  viridi$  of  Wilson, 

(called  by  the  French  of  lower  Louisiana  le  petit  martinet  a 

tyemire  blame)  remained  about  the  city  of  New-Orleans  later 

cliao  any  other  swallow.     As  immense  numbers  of  them  were 

s^tu  daring  the  month  of  November,  I  kept  a  diary  of  the 

Ccmpermture  from  the  third  of  that  month,  until  the  arrival  of 

Oie  Hurundo  purpurea. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  my  journal,  and  as  I 
Caaid  fair  opportunities  during  a  residence  of  three  years  in 
country,  of  visiting  the  lakes  to  which  these  swallows  re- 
^rt  during  the  transient  frosts,  I  present  them  with  confidence 
the  Lyceum* 

November  11th,  weather  extremely  sharp,  with  a  heavy 

^^liite  frost ;  swallows  in  abundance  during  the  whole  day. 

^^^n  inquiry  of  the  inhabitants  if  this  was  a  usual  occurrence, 

^     was  answered    in  the  afikmative  by  all  the  French  and 

Spaniards.     From  this  date  to  the  22nd,  the  thermometer 

averaged  65^,  the  weather  generally  a  drizzly  fog.     Swallows 

playing  over  the  city  in  thousands. 

November  25th.  Thermometer  this  morning  at  30^*  Ice 
^  New-Orleans  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  swallows 
'siorted  to  the  lee  of  the  cypress  swamp  in  the  rear  of  the 
tity.  Thousands  were  flying  in  difl!erent  flocks.  Fourteen 
^cre  killed  at  a  single  shot,  all  in  perfect  plumage  and  very 
^^  The  markets  were  abundantly  supplied  with  these  tender, 
juicy,  and  delicious  birds.     Saw  swallows  every  day,  but  re 
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marked  tliem  more  plentiful,  tdr  stronger  ilie  breeie  blew  I'roiu 
the  sea. 

December  20ih,  Tbe  weailier  continued  mu  eh  the  same, 
foggy  and  drittly  mist.     Tiiermomeler  averaging  63"^  . 

January  14th.  Thermometer  al  42°,  weatber  cottlioiics 
the  same ;  my  little  favourites  constanlly  iu  view. 

January  28th.  Thermometer  al  40.  Having  seen  the  H. 
uiridii  continually,  and  ibe  H.  purpurea,  or  purple  martin^ 
beginning  to  appear,  I  discontinued  my  observalions. 

During  the  whole  winter  many  of  them  retired  lo  the  holes 
about  the  houses,  but  the  greater  number  resorted  lo  the  lakes.^  3 
and  spent  the  ni^ht  among  the  branches  of  the  myrica  uriftram  ~^i' 
L.  or  drier,  as  it  is  termed  by  the   French  settlers.      AlioniV  -*^ 
sunset  they  began  to  flock  together,  calling  lo  each  other  for.^  *' 
that  purpose,  and  to  a  sborl  time  presented  tbe  nppesranre  oK  ^C3> 
clouds  moving  (ou^ards  the   lakes  or  the  mouths  of  the  Mis — -^*' 
sissippi,  as  the  weather  and  wind  suited.     Their  aerial  evolu —  ^^' 
tions  before  they  alight  are  truly  beautiful.     They  appear  a*  -^s' 
lirst  as  if  reconnoitring  tbe  place,  when  suddenly  ibrowin^^^  *E 
themselves  into  u  vortci  of  apparent  confusion,  they  descenft*-  •" 
spirally  with  astonishing  quickness,  and  resemble  very  mucl«rS  ~" 
a(rom&c  or  water  spout.  When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  groond^  »-^' 
(bey  disperse  in  all  directions,  and  settle  in  a  few  moments^  =^*^' 
Their  twittering,  and  the  motion  of  their  wings,  i^  bowevwr^  "^^^^ 
heard  during  the  whole  ntght.     As  soon  as  the  day  begins  lo*^^ 
dawn,  tbcy  rise,  flyini;  low  over  the  lakes,  almost  touching  the^^ 
water  for  some  time,  then  rising,  they  gradually  move  off  «■** 
search  of  food,  separating  in  dilTereiit  directions.     The  Inut- 
lers  who  resort  to  these  places,  destroy  great  nnmbcrs  of  tl 
by  knocking  them  down  with  light  pnddles  used  ii 
ling  their  canoes. 


••  of  tbem  ^^9 
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Description  of  some  new  Species  of  North  American 
Insects.  By  Captain  John  Lv  Conts  of  the  United 
States  army.     Read  Nov.  8tb. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining,  in  this  country, 
what  insects  are  known  to  naturalists  in  Europe,  the  science 
of  entomology  has  as  yet  made  but  small  progress  amongst 
OS  :  even  if  all  the  books  which  have  been  published  on  this 
subject  were  commonly  available,  we  still  should  not  be  in 
a  much  better  situation. 

The  collections  which  have  been  brought  together  in  Eu* 
rope  from  every  part  of  the  world,  contain  many  more  species 
than  have  been  published,  but  which  there  are  probably  as 
well  known  to  the  learned,  as  those  contained  in  the  books. 

In  offering  these  few  American  species  to  the  Lyceum  as 
new,  I  have  not  acted  without  due  caution  and  hesitation,  and 
a  proper  regard  to  the  character  of  our  society.  Being  dif- 
fident of  considering  any  thing  as  new,  because  it  was  not 
found  in  authors  who  wrote  many  years  ago ;  I  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  ask  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Baron 
S^ean  of  Paris,  too  well  known  as  the  profoundest  entomo- 
logist and  the  most  accomplished  soldier  of  the  age,  for  my 
iceble  testimony  to  add  any  thing  to  his  reputation. 

They  are  most  of  them  small,  some  minute :  indeed,  among 

tiieie  we  are  to  search  for  what  is  new  with  a  more  confident 

liope  of  success.     The  numerous  naturalists  who  at  different 

tiioes  have  traversed  our  continent,  have  long  left  little  to  be 

discovered  except  what  is  not  very  apparent  to  the  transient 

oliierver.     The  true  student  of  nature,  however,  will  not  des- 

fite  any  of  her  works  because  they  are  small,  but  find  as 

i^ch  to  observe  and  to  admire  in  them  as  in  the  most  bulky. 

As  few  are  acquainted  with  any  others  than  the  Linnean  ge- 

^lera,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  add  to  the  descriptions 
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of  llie  species  a  few  remarks  on  some  iltat  li3\e  been  eriabliMc 

ed  since  his  lime. 

Bruehus  Uvidiu,  reddish  brown,  beneatli  cinereous :  elytra 
anil  lilies  of  the  [hurax  varied  with  cinereous  ;  rlyira  striate. 
Lcngili  two  lines.  Inhabits  Georgia  in'ihe  seeds  of  dif- 
lt>rent  species  of  Hibiscus,  which  it  perforates  and  partly 
consumes,  without  destroying  the  vegetative  principle,  in 
Uie  same  manner  as  the  Br.  Pin  is  nourished  iu  its  iiiiper-< 
feet  stale,  and  arrives  to  maturity  in  tl»e  coi^mou  gardeiki 
pea.     Plate  XI.  iig-  I  ■ 

Mi/ccUpkila  rvjipes.  Dusky :  antemiae  and  legs  ferruginous  t 
elytra  punctaio-striate.     Length   three  lines.       Plate  Xf< 

r.B.  2. 

This  gcnut  is  the  same  as  the  Cittela  uf  Fabricios  ; 
the  preiient  species,  along  with  all  the  olhcrp,  which 
amonni  to  seven  or  eight  iu  number,  is  (bund  in  the  latter 
end  of  summer  on  different  kinds  of  fungi.  It  appcari  U 
be  fouiHl  in  every  part  of  the  continent. 

.iiUAiciu  nuriniptnnu.  Thorax  porrecied  into  a  horn  atic 
projecting  over  the  head  :  antenna*,  bead,  thorax  and  Irgs 
ferruginous;  eyes  black:  elytra  dusky  with  a  cinereousi 
pubescence.  Length  tw  o  lines.  Inhabits  Geoi^ia  on  fioir^ 
cti.     Plate  XI.  6g.  3. 

This  genus  is  tlie  same  w ith  the  AotoJriM  of  FabrictuR ) 
those  species  witli  the  comiitrd  and  projecting  thorn.' 
which  are  as  many  as  four,  may  liereaArr  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate genus  from  the  remaining  species,  which  they  but  Titllfl 
resemble  in  hahil. 

Jlnthrenut  hirmarrhoiilaiii    black,  shining,  polished ;    lipt  I 
the  elytra   red,  with  a  darker  or  dusty   spot  on  each  | 
legs  dark   brown ;  length  one  line  and  a  half.     Inbi 
Georgia  on  putrid  fungi.     I'laie  XI.  fig.  4. 

Hitfrr  dimidiatiptHuii.      Black ;    beneath    sh'ming:    elytil 
much  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  red  at  the  tip,  siriue,  i 
striic  curved.      Length  iliree  lines  and  a  half.     Inhabit* 
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Georgia  in  the  same  situations  with  other  f^i^cies.     Plate 
XI.  fig.  5.  ^  . 

Attelabvs  nigripes.  Red  ;  head  except  at  the  6ase,  antennse, 
eyes,  legs  and  breast,  black  ;  elytra  punctMo- striate  ;  thighs 
toothed.  Length  three  lines.  Inhabits  Georgia.  Plate  XI. 
fig.  6. 

This  species  very  much  resembles  the  JIttelahus  analis,  but 
this  last  has  tlie  snout,  eyes,  antennae,  legs  and  tail  black, 
not  the  breast ;  the  elytra,  moreover,  are  but  faintly  punc- 
tato  striate.  They  both  inhabit  on  the  rose. 
Cryptorhynchus  moesius.  Punctate;  above  dusky,  beiieath 
and  legs  cinereous  brown,  the  latter  barred  with  darker; 
elytra  punctato-striate,  with  three  raised  and  polished  lines 
on  each,  sometimes  varied  with  cinereous  near  the  tip ;  an- 
tennae brown;  snout  longer  than  the  thorax.  Lei^h  three 
lines  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Georgia.  Plate  XI.  fig/7. 
The  Linnean  genus  Curculio^  was  found  to  contain  so  many 
species,  that  it  became  perfectly  unmanageable ;  it  there- 
fore has  been  separated  into  many,  which  perhaps  may  not 
be  essentially  distinct,  but  which  the  convenience  of  refer- 
ence rendered  necessary.  This  and  the  three  next  are  all 
of  this  character. 

^^ccoptus  minutus.  Punctate:  head  and  thorax  black,  the 
last  varied  with  white :  snout,  antennae,  legs  and  elytra  red- 
ish  brown:  the  last  punctato-striate,  and  varied  with 
whitish:  body  beneath  hoairy:  snout  shorter  than  the  tho- 
rax. Length  little  more  than  one  line.  Inhabits  Georgia. 
Plate  XI.  fig.  8. 

^^thonamus  suturalis.     Dusky,  shining:  upper  half  of  the 

elytra  red :  thorax  punctate :  elytra  striate :  snout  as  long  ^^ 

as  the  thorax.     Length  about  one  line  and  a  half.     Inhabits 
Ceorgia.     Plate  XI.  fig.  9. 
^i^sodes  squamosus.     Black,   punctate :  sides   of  the  thorax 
and  of  the  elytra  irregularly  marked,    and  varied  with 
nhhe :  fore  and  hind  thighs  toothed :   snout  as  long  as  tlie 
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ihorai.  Length  one  inch.  Inhabits  Georgia — rare.  Plate 
XI.  fig.  10. 

The  while  mnrks  on  this  appear  to  be  mingte  scales,  which 
may  he  rubbi'd  off,  and  hence  their  irregularity. 

Obrium  denlalum.  Punctate,  pale  brown  :  ihorai  with  short 
streaks  of  darker:  elytra  entire,  with  four  or  live  deutal« 
waving  bars  of  darker ;  two  pair  of  hinder  thighs  thickened 
Epinous.  Length  three  lines.  Inhabits  Georgia.  Plate  Xl. 
fig.  1 1. 

This  genus  hag  been  formed  from  some  of  the  species  of 
Saperda  and  Callidivm  of  Fabricitis. 

Molorfhitt  affniU.  Black  :  ely  ira  pale  brown,  with  the  tip* 
and  a  spot  at  the  base  of  each,  black:  legs  dark  brown. 
Length  three  lines  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Georgia.  Plate  XI. 
fie.  12. 

The  Molorrhiit  has  been  separated  from  the  Linoeaa 
geiiui  A'eci/dalit  from  which  it  appears  to  differ  chieHy  in 
habit ;  it  has  the  elytra  shorter  than  the  abdomen,  and  cut 
olT  square,  whereas  the  JVccydalU  has  them  subulate  at  the 

tip- 
^niAri&iis   moestiu.     Dusky :    elytra   spotted   in   lioei  wtdi 

black :  forepart  of  tite  thorax  with  a  small  while  spot :  icn- 
tell  with  another  of  the  same  colour:  legs  dusky,  barred 
with  gray  :  antenrife  long.  Length  three  lines  and  a  half. 
Inhabits  Georgia.  Plate  XI.  tig.  13. 
Lycoperdina ferruginta.  Smooth,  polished,  reddish  brown: 
eyes  and  tips  of  the  antennae  dusky.  Length  two  linet. 
Inhabits  Georgia  in  fungi.  Pbie  XI.  fig.  14. 
The  Li/coprrdina  has  been  separated  from  the  gi'ous  Si^tka 
of  Linne;  it  has  the  anieniiEe  moniliform,  increasing 
graduatly  in  thickness  towards  the  tip :  mandible  with  a 
very  acute  undivided  tip :  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  labial 
lubclavaie;  thorax  a  little  dilated  on  the  forepafi,  and  ■ 
tittle  narrowed  behind  :  (high«  abruptly  pednnculato- 
clavate. 


r- 
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Coecinella  marginipennis.     Black :  spot  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  margin  of  the  elytra  red :  eljrtra  with  three 
red    spots;    the   hinder   one   common:    legs  red.     Little 
more  than  one  line  in  length.    Inhabits  Georgia.    Plate  XI. 
fig.  15 
Galleruca  janthina.     Smooth,  polished,  shining  blue :  eyes 
black  ;  thorax  with  an  impressed  transverse  line :  sometimes 
found  inclininp:  to  greenish.     About  two  lines  in   length. 
Inhabits  from  New-York  to  Georgia.     Plate  XI.  fig.  16. 
Colaspis  infuscaia.    Pale  brown :  body  beneath  dusky :  head 
antennse,  thorax,  and  three  spots  on  the  elytra,  brownish 
dusky ;  the  fore  one  lunate  on  the  hinder  side  ;  the  hinder 
one  curved  on  each  side  in  a  contrary  manner :  the  middle 
one  rounded.     Length  two  lines.  Inhabits  Georgia.  Plate 
XI.  fig.  17. 
Chrysomela  scalaris.     Greenish  blue :  antennae  and  legs  brown ' 
elytra  punctate,  yellow,  spotted  with  greenish  blue :  the  ex- 
terior spot  at  the  base,  lunate ;  suture  with  a  broad  greenish 
blue  denticulate  line.     Length  half  an  inch.     Inhabits  from 
New-York  to  Florida.     Plate  XI.  fig.  1 8. 
"^^iiica  oblonga.     Above  pale  brown,  beneath  darker:  eyes 
black :     lateral  margin  of  the  thorax  dark  brown :  thorax 
and  elytra  punctate.     Length  two  lines.     Inhabits  Greorgia. 
Plate  XI.  fig.  19. 
*Typtoeephalus  subfasciatus.    Thorax  punctate :  elytra  punc* 
tato-striate.     Black :  lateral  margin  of  the  thorax  and  two 
jipots  on  each  of  the  elytra  red,  the  one  nearest  the  tip  late- 
ral, the  other  nearly  forming  a  band.     Length  two  lines. 
Inhabits  Georgia.     Plate  XL  fig.  20. 


Oliaerraiioiison  'I'riloiiiUi. 

Observations  on  ifte  Urucljirt  of  Thilobites,  and  descrip- 
tion of  an  apparently  new  genus.  Hy  J.  E.  Dckav.  tVilJi 
Notes  on  thr-  Geology  of  Trenton  Falh.  By  ProAteor 
Janes  Renwick.     Ri-ad  Nov,  22nd. 


Oke  of  our  associates  on  liis  return   from  tlie  celebr&ud 
Falls  of  Trenton,  in  this  State,  broiighl  witli  liim  r  Trilobitr, 
nho^e  peculiar  form  and  great  size    r\ciied  miicli  curiositj- 
By  referring  to  the  descriptions  of  authors,  it  was  satisfactori- 
ly ascertained  to  be  different  from  any  thing  in  the  books- 
As  the  specimen,  was  however,  much  wealliered,  tmperfeti  if* 
some  iioporlani  parts,  and  had  been  accideiilly  distorted,  » * 
was  deemed  advisable  to  suspend   furtlier  investigaiivu  u»t«^ 
more  perfect  specimens  could  be  procured. 

At  tills  juncture,  Mr.  John  Sherman  of  Olden  Baraevelift -* 
arrived  in  this  city,  and  exhibited  to  the  Lyceum  a  collectio*^ 
of  Trilobilcs  and  other  or^nic  remains  from  Trenton  Ft 
such  as  perhaps  were  seldom  before  assembled  together.     H< 
very  generously  enriched  the  cabinet  of  ihe  Lyceum  with 
heautiful  series  of  these  relics,  ami  kindly  permitted  drawings 
and  casts  to  be  made  of  those  that  he  could  not  cottveuiently 
spare. 

From  these  specimens  we  have  been  enabled  to  driw  op 
tlie  Allowing  characters  of  a  new  genus  of  Trilobitos,  undrr 
Vic  name  of 

'■*  ISOTELUS.*  ^ 

BoDV,  oval-oblong ;   often  contracted,  not  unfreqiienily  rx- 

tended. 
Head  or  buckler,  l«ge  and   rounded,  etjualling  the  loU  in 

size,  with  bat  mo  oeulirorm  tubercles. 
Abdqhf.n,  with  eight  articulations. 
Frontal  process  beneath  with  two  senii-lunnr  lerminulious. 


( 
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ST-ABDOWEN  OF  tail,  hroad,  expanded  with  indistinct  divi- 
i^ions,  as  large  as  the  buckler, 
ngitudinal  lobes  very  distinct. 

This  genus  will  be  sufRciently  distinguished  from  the  five 
lera,  proposed  by  M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  in  his  valua- 
*  and  truly  philosophical  work  on  the  Trilobites,  by  the  fol- 
ving  particulars. 

From  Calymetie.  By  the  presence  of  but  two  tubercles  on 
I  buckler,  not  reticulated ;  by  the  abdomen  with  but  eight 
ticulations.  , 

From  Asaphus,  By  the  middle  lobe  which  is  double  the  size 
the  lateral  ones  ;  by  the  absence  of  a  membranous  expan- 
m  oi^the  sides ;  by  the  non-reticulation  of  the  eyes,  he. 
From  Ogygia.  By  the  rolled  form ;  the  rounded  posterior 
gles  of  the  buckler,  and  the  distinct  articulation  of  the  lon- 
tudinal  lobes. 

From  Paradoxcide  and  Agnoste^  by  characters  too  obvious 
be  enumerated.*  *  -Tjf 


*  Note.  As  the  work  of  M.  Brongniart  is  expensive  and  rare,  and  Las 
^er  been  translated,  we  have  annexed  an  abstract  of  his  genera  of 
rrilobites, 

^EHt.CALYME>E. 

iSbd^  contracted  into  nearly  a  semi-cjlindrical  sphere. 

Buckler  with  many  tubLTcIcs  or  folds.      Two  reticulated  cyc-slmpcd 

tubercles.  ',   v 

Ahdomtn  and  post  abdomen  with  entire  edges ;  abdomeri  divided  intr> 
twelre  or  fourteen  articulations.  ^  ^ 

No  elongated  tail. 

48peciM.-      ,_ 
=E!fri  ASAPKDS.  3«i.  ■ 

Body  broad  and  rather  flat ;  middle  lqb4^jjri||pnient  and  ffrj  distinct. 
FUudcM  or  lateral  lobes,  each  double  mt  iise  of  the  middle  lobe. 
Sidnnemhranous  expansions  extending  beyond  the  lateral  lobes. 
Buckler  semicircular,  furnished  with  two    reticulated    cyc-shapeil 

tubercles. 
Jibdomen  divided  into  3  or  VZ  articulations. 

.'»  snccics. 


St  • 


• 
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IsoTtLVS gigat."     Plate  XII.  fig  1.  PI.  XIII.  fig.  I. 

Head  representing  a  spherical  triangle,  stirfucc  pnnctsic,^ 
convex  descending  from  between  the  ejes  to  tlie  anierior  bor- 
der, which  has  a  narrow  raised  rim:  posterior  extremity  con- 
cave and  correspandii^g  to  the  aitinilniion  of  the  Eil>r1ninM' 
E^  elevated,  prominent,  suii-pediiiiculat«d  ;  cornea  oblocij;, 
lunaled,  highly  polished.  .-Abdomen  with  eight  distinri  nnicu* 
lations,  the  middle  lobe  double  the  siie  of  the  lateral  one; 
these  latter  are  continuous  with  the  middle  lobe,  have  a  At*:\ 
furrow  impressed  on  iherr  upper  surfaces,  wliich  becotDO 
gradually  effaced  towards  their  narrow  free  extremities.  The«« 


Body  much  depreued  ii 


1  oblong  ellipsis,   Dot  conlraclilc 


«  inrol^H 


BiiJeIrr  bordered,  a  sIirIjI  loiigiludiuHl  furrow  ariving  froni  ilJ 
eslr«nil]-.     FootPrior  angles  elongaled  iulo  poiult. 

Lone'>fi">>n'i/ /o'junat  eery  firomiiieiil. 

Abdoattn  *ith  8  articulations. 

£yu  not  promineDl  nor  reliculatetl ;  no  otlier  protnberaneei « 
buckler. 

S  (peciet- 

OcHtll  PAKADinniEB. 

Bodf  (lepreiwil,  not  coal r»c tile. 

Ftanht  larger  than  tbe  mijillc  lobe- 

Budtltr  nearly  semi-circular ;  Uiroc  Irnnsverse  furroir.i  on  :l»c  mid*^^ 

lobe;  DO  eye-shaped  tubercles. 
Afidotnm  with  19  articulalioos. 
ArlkculalioDt  of  the  lateral  lobes  extenJed   rnore  or  Icia  Lcjond  t  * 

membrane  which  iiutains  tlwin. 

Gkhoi  Ao-ioiTt;!. 

Body  «lipH>id,  iemi-c;liDdricKl. 

Burkler  and  Bankt  bordered,  witli  the  edges  raided. 

Jtiddia  lobt  with  two  traDBrene  iTiiiaious  each  composed  o 

Two  glaodular  lubertlet  on  the  :inlFrior  part  of  the  'lodi . 
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lateral  lobes  are  rounded  at  their  extremities,  and  flattened  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  allow  each  lobe  to  slide  easily  under  the 
lobe  immediately  preceding.     Tail*  sub  triangular,   convex, 
equalling  the  head  in  size,  with  the  posterior  termination  round- 
ed.    On  the  centre  of  its  surface,  when  accidentally  decorti- 
cated, a  slight  elevation  may  be  traced,  if  the  qpecimen  be 
held  in  a  certain  light,  which  appears  to  be  a  continuadon  of 
the  middle  lobe ;  this  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  tail,  when  it  is  either  entirely  effaced, 
or  terminates  in  an  abrupt  truncation*      Another  elevation 
runs  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
tail.     These  elevations  are  jconnected  by  obscure  parallel 
lines,  imitating  the  spaces  between  the  lateral  lobes*     When 
the  tail  is  fractured  on  the  borders,  a  semi-lunar  depression  is 
visible,  exhibiting  concentric  striae.     The  whole  surface  of  the 
animal  has  a  jet  black  polish.. 

Total  lengtli,  6—12  English  inches. 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

This  animal,  it  will  be  seen,  varies  much  ip  size  ;  but  the 
ioUowing  dimensions  are  taken  from  the  individual  represented 
in  the*plate,  where  it  is  of  course  much  diminished. 


Toul  length 

71 

of  the  head 

2-2 

of  the  abdomen 

22 

of  the  tail 

2-7 

Breadth  of  the  head 

3-5 

of  the  abdomen 

3-7 

of  the  tail 

3-5 

*Tbe  word  Iat2,  it  used  in  the  coiiimoaaoceptalion  of  the  term,  although 

Mit often  contains  a  portion  of  the  alioiantaiy  canal,  or  the  branchia,  or 

MyitmigfatbetennedtbepoBt^Monieo.    The  analogy  between  the  parts 

flf  cnMlKea  and  the  vertebrated  animah,  is,  howerer,  very  remote;  still  we 

ihoaldaToid  ooining  a  new  word,  onleat  it  becomes  neoenarj  to  express  a 

sew  idea. 

23 


** 
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Breadlh  of  the  middle  lobes   1  '6 

of  the  lateral  lobes  -8 

Depth  of  the  buckler  -9 

of  the  lateral  lobes  at 

their  free  exlreinities  -6 

These  dimensioDs  exhibit  ao  animal  of  large  siie,  hm  tM 

Cabioel  of  the  Lyceum  possesses  a  very  considerable  portioB 

of  an  individual  of  this  species,  which,  when  extended,   masi 

have  been  at   least   seventeen  inches    long.     M.   Alexandra 

Brongniart,  speitks  of  an   Ogygia   39  ceniimcires,  or  abouT 

filVeea  and  a  half  English  inches  in  length.  The  thickness  of  iW 

animal  may  be  determined  by  those  specimens,  PI.  XH.  fig.  I- 

in  which  the  head  and  tall  are  closely  applied  to  each   olber. 

The  form  and  position  of  this  latter  organ,  it  may  be  curwii* 

ly  remarked,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hiff* 

enterita. 

IsoTELPs  planus-*  Plate  XIII.    fig.  a. 
Head  more  rounded  than  the  preceding,  less  elevated.  TW 
flat,  rounded. 

Total  length  2-1 

Breadth  11 

Length  of  head  -6 

of  abdomen  -8 

of  tail  •^ 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

This  may  possibly  prove  the  young  of  the  preceding  spKie** 

The  relative  proportions  of  its  buckler  and  tail  vary  consider*' 

bly  from  those  of  the  /.  gigas,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  i 

sions  given  above.     The  depth  of  the  lateral  lobes,  which  e^^ 

ceedsthi-ee  tenths  of  an  inch,  would  almost  of  itself  d< 

it  to  be  a  new  species.     Should  it,  however,  be  coo^di 

identical  with  I-giga*,  it  furnishes  additional  proof  of  tl 

very  rapid  growth  of  these  animals. 

Hitherto  these  are  the  only  species  of  the  genus  yet  diKOT- 
ered.     The  Aiaphut  comigerw  (Schlottbeim)  may  perhaps  be 
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arranged  with  it,  as  some  of  its  characters  would  seem  to 
render  it  inadmissible  into  the  genus  Asaphus^  unless  its 
present  characters  should  be  modified  or  altered.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  speak  positively  without  an  examination 
of  the  specimen  itself. 

Cfthe  nniure  of  TrUobites. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  respecting  the 
nature  of  these  extinct  animals,  and  its  affinities  with  recett^. 
species.  It  has  been  described  as  a  shell  with  three  lobes» 
as  the  larva  of  an  insect,  as  a  perfect  insect,  as  analogous  to 
the  genera.  Chiton  add  PateUa  of  shells,  and  more  recently  to 
the  class  of  crustaceons  animals. 

M.  Latreille,  in  a  paper  entitled,  ^^  AffiniteM  de$  TrUobUes/^ 

published  1821,  maintains  that  they  bear  the  nearest  affinity 

to  the  genus  Chiton.    He  supposes  their  articulated  bodies, 

the  membranous  border  evident  in  some  of  them,  and  their 

supposed  habitations,  to  corroborate  this  opinion.  On  the  other 

hand,  he  asserts  that  the  absence  of  antennae  and  of  feet,  are 

fatal  objections  to  their  being  classed  with  cmstaceous  animals. 

He  also  alludes  to  the  fact  of  Trilobites  having  prominent 

eyes ;  and  according  to  him,  those  Crustacea  which  have  been 

considered  most  analogous  to  Trilobites,  are  not  furnished 

with  equally  prominent  organs  of  vision. 

M.  Alexandre  Brongniart,  on  the  other  hand,  argue»  that 
Trilobites  are  cmstaceous  animals,  from  the  following  consid* 
orations.  The  general  form  of  Trilobites;  their  constant 
division  into  a  head  which  is  confounded  with  the  buckler,  an 
dniomen,  and  a  post-abdomen  or  tail ;  the  sessile  position 
tf  the  eyes ;  the  rough  and  tubercular  teguments ;  the  great 
muaber  of  transversal  articulations,  and  finally,  even  the  man- 
ner of  contracting  itself  into  a  ball,  present  an  assemblage  of 
characters  which  belong  only  to  the  Crustacea  of  the  order 
Gymnobranchia.     The  trilobate  division  of  these  animals,  led 
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him  lo  endeavour  io  find  something  parallel  among  (he 
tarea.  He  has  traced  (he  rudtmeins  of  this  diviuon  in  tbtf 
Paliiturtts,  Gantmarui,  Talitrus,  Cymothoa,  Ligia,  and  Jt 
might  doubtless  be  traced  in  many  others. 

The  objecttoi]  to  their  being  Crustacea,  derived  from  tl 
fact  that  they  have  neither  antennee  nor  locomotive  organs,  ii 
more  serious.  If  they  had  ever  been  provided  with  lljese  psrlt 
ihey  would  surely  have  been  discovered  ere  this  :  but  neither 
the  researches  of  naturalists  in  Europe,  nor  our  own  oi> 
servations,  have  exhibited  the  slightest  indication  of  their 
presence  ;  but  in  the  order  Gymnobranchia,  the  arKennie 
eKher  very  small  or  disappear;  and  tlie  feet  changed' 
natatory  organs  or  gills,  lose  their  solidity.  If  the  TrilobiM 
then  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  order,  we  majp 
look  in  vain  for  feet  or  true  antenna-. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lateral  lobes  are  the  true  argana  tt 
locomotion  ;   and  this  opinion  receives'  considerable  sap 
from  the  following  considerations.     We  shall  al^erwards 
deavoiir  to  show  that  they  also  may  holti  the  branchial  t\ 
ratuB. 

^'  Id  ihoae  specimens  of  (he  boteluf  in  ifie  Cabinet,  whkb  •!■' 
contorted  or  doubled  np  upon  themselves,  the  extremhie*  of 
the  lateral  lobes  are  found  to  be  diminished  in  site,  as  if 
were  folded  under  each  other,  while  the  parts  near  the  tni 
lobe  retain  more  or  less  their  natural  position.  Thi&  w 
seem  lo  indicate  that  the  eniremities  were  free,  and  of  coai 
served  as  organs  of  locomotion.  They  may  also  have  sifveil 
to  seised  their  prey ;  in  tliis  tliey  were  possiWy  assisted  by  ibt 
tail.  In  other  specimens,  however,  we  have  uiidoubled  evi* 
^nce  of  this  structure.  In  these,  which  appear  as  if  B  Mronf 
power  had  been  impinged  npon  the  middle  lobe,  the  lotert) 
ones  are  forced  so  widely  apart  ihnt  they  can  be  examtocd  and 
even  measured.  A  reference  to  tire  figure  of  the  JilphtM 
neulealu*  and  others,  as  given  in  the  ap|>endif  to  Piury't 
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voyage,  will  show  the  structure  and  mechanism  of  these  lateral 
lobes,  better  than  the  most  detailed  description. 

Admitting  then  this  opinion,  there  would  be  little  occasion 
for  feet,  or  they  might  be  merely  rudimentary.  This  is  in 
conformity  to  the  law  of  organization,  by  which  the  loss  of 
certain  parts  is  supplied  by  an  extra  development  of  others  to 
perform  the  same  functions.  Thus,  not  to  go  out  of  the  class 
of  the  Crustacea,  Hippa  and  its  allied  genera  have  minute 
and  almost  abortive  claws,  and  no  pincers  at  their  extremitief* 
To  compensate  for  this,  the  mouth  with  its  large  homy  jaws, 
is  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  serve  as  an  organ  of  prehension. 

The  question,  however,  still  recurs,  to  what  genus  of  the 
crustaceous  animals,  are  the  Trilobites  nearest  allied.^  In 
other  words,  what  living  animal  most  resembles  this  extinct 
being  ?  Our  observations  have  led  us  to  adopt  the  0|Mnion, 
that  the  Isoielus^  and  by  analogy  other  trilobites,  bear  a  strik- 
ing affinity  to  the  Limulus  polyphemus^  or  common  *'  Horse- 
fooC*  of  our  shores.* 

1 .  The  Limulus  itself  has  been  found,  though  rarely,  in  a 
fossil  state.  By  comparing  these  with  the  living  LirniUus^  M. 
Desmarest,  remarked  that  the  inferior  (posterior.^)  angle  of  the 
buckler  was  more  obtuse  in  the  fossil.  The  botdus  also  hat 
Aese  angles  more  obtuse.  The  same  distinguished  observer 
iiles,  that  the  tail  of  the  fossil  species,  is  divided  by  longitudi- 


*  This  Imrge  and  common  species  has  been  moch  negrlected  by  our 
aaAomists. 

The  follovriog^  are  tbe  species  as  near  as  tbejr  can  be  determined  from  thd 
cooQised  accounts  in  tbe  different  systems. 

1    5W»"[^/»'»P*f?"»-J«*r^>«»B«c.  >  United  State.. 

{  PohjphemuM  occidentahs.  Lamarck.  \ 

2.  L.  moUucanus»  Latr.  P.  gi^as  Lam.  MoUoca  Islands. 

3.  L.  heterodaciyluM.  Lat  China. 

h.  cyckipt.  Bosc.  doubtful.  Z.  aUnu,  Bosc.    Tlie  cast-off  shell  of  a 
foonf  Limulus  ? 

L,  Smwerhii  Loach,  probably  the  polt/pherwu  not  fully  g^wn. 
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nal  furrows  inio  three  parts;  we  have  itidicaleil  rudiroenb  < 
a  similar  division  iit  the  specific  description  of  the  /.  gigat. 

2.  The  description  and  figure  of  a  foi^sil  Trilobite,  as  gin 
by  Parkinson  in  the  third  volume  of  )its  Organic  Ret 
represents  aii  animal  intermediate  between  the  receni  ]/rn 
and  our  Trilobite.  The  head  is  imperlecl.  "  The  body  («b^ 
domen)  has  five  transversal  plates ;  its  sides  go  ot(  directljTi 
from  the  head,  and  meet  speedily  at  an  obtuse  angle,  Uc" 

A  direct  comparison  of  the  recent  Ltmultu  witli  the  /lOfeiiu^ 
will  furnish  us  with  additional  arguments  in  favour  of  tlicii 
near  resemblance.  The  former  animal  is  often  taken  in  grvatj 
abundance  along  our  shores,  and  whea  thus  taken,  is  i 
mediately  turned  over  on  its  back  to  prevent  its  escape; 
in  this  position  they  are  frcll-known  to  inflect  their  abdoa>ai| 
upon  the  buckler.  .\nd  this  seems  to  be  an  approxiraalioa, 
towards  similar  habits  of  the  Trilobite. 

-I.  The  luiialed  transparent  cornea,  which  may  be  seat  ioi 
many  of  the  Trilobiies  in  the  Cabinet,  bears  a  very  siroog  r^ 
semblance  to  that  of  the  Ltnulut-  In  yonng  individnab  of  the 
L.  poli/pfiemut,  the  eyes  ore  partly  rai&pd  on  the  exierMTi 
spinet  of  tlie  first  row,  these,  together  wiili  the  other  spioM^. 
arc  effaced  by  age,  and  the  eyes  then  become  nearly  coolUmv 
ons  with  the  surface  of  the  buckler.  This  (act  nay  « 
an  answer  to  one  o(  M.  Ltttreille's  nbjcctious. 

On  the  anterior  edge  of  tiie  buckler,  a  raised  rim  or  I 
dcr  is  e<]na]ly  observed  in  tl>e  ItoteJut  and  Limaltu,    and   lbs 
rHdimenls  of  two  longitodinal  depressions  on  the  buckler  i 
■be  LimMtus,  are  very  apparent. 

6.  The  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  of  tliis  latter  aoM 
esliibits  seven  foramina,  coanected  beneath  with  as  many  lU 
membranons  gills.     We  have  only  to  «uppo»  lltese  f<tmiiia* 
extended  trans\-erte)y  across  tbe  alidonien,  and  wt  have  af 
once  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  Trilolitle. 

Finally,  tbe  analogy  between  the  Trilobite  and  J 
derivK  additional  support  from  the  ftiDowinK  circumctancri. 
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I' 
die  of  the  specimeas  of  /.  gigns  was  accidentally  fractured 

in  such  a  manner,  as  to  exhibit  ihf.  under  side  of  the  animal. 
PI.  XII.  fig.  2*.  The  appearances  presented  by  this  fortunate 
fracture,  induced  many  to  believe  that  they  were  true  teeth  : 
upon  the  supposition  that  these  Trilobites  resemble  most  the 
lAmulus^  we  endeavochred  to  discover  something  analogous  to 
them  in  the  latter  animal.  Our  inquiries  were  crowned  with 
success.  It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  in  the  lAmvlus 
the  anterior  part  of  the  buckler  is  reflected  beneath  the  animal, 
and  forms  a  flat  horizontal  surface.  This  surface  is  bounded 
by  two  lines,  which  are  the  terminations  of  curved  planes 
arising  from  the  superior  internal  part  of  the  buckler.  These 
three  planes  meet  and  form  at  their  point  of  junction,  an  acute 
hollow  spine  nearly  over  the  mouth,  and  directed  backwards. 
This  spine  is  more  evident  in  young  than  in  old  individuals, 
and  its  posterior  angle,  as  we  look  towards  the  inferior  side  of 
the  animal,  is  beset  with  bristles,  resembling  in  arrangement 
and  direction  those  on  the  first  articulations  of  the  feet.  In 
the  Isoteltts,  this  spine  becomes  double ;  they  are  broader 
and  curved  towards  each  other.  They  are  six  lines  in  length, 
the  ti5rminations  sharp  and  translucent.  The  angles  in  front 
of  the  observer,  will  of  course  be  recognised  as  the  junction  of 
the  descending  planes  of  the  internal  crust  of  the  buckler. 
PI.  Xn.  Fig.  2  represents  these  processes,  and  fig.  3.  analo- 
gous parts  of  the  Limulus.  It  will  be  understood,  that  in  the 
latter  figure  we  look  at  the  under  surface  of  the  buckler,  while 
fig.  2.  exhibits  the  upper  side  of  this  surface,  the  buckler 
being  removed.  This  last  was  selected  in  order  to  show  their 
trnognlar  structure,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  specimen  firom 
which  it  was  taken,  was  probably  the  cast-ofi*  shell  of  a  Trilo- 
bite ;  at  least  the  Ldmulus  creeps  out  of  its  shell  through  a 
similar  separation  of  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  buckler. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  as  the  mouth  of' the  animal, 
which  is  probably  placed  between  these  lunated  processes. 
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So  little  is  known  respecting  the  habltf  ol'  tiic  /.Mtu/tM^ 
tbe  use  of  its  spine  is  undeternniiicJ.  In  iliis  slate  of  absolat 
ignorance,  it  may  be  permitted  to  conjectuiv  iliat  it  n  i 
some  mcAsure  an  arm  by  wliiifa  they  seixe  or  secure  I 
prey.  la  tbe  Isolelui  tliis  part  is  itouble.  Heucc  we  migli^ 
infer  Uint  it  bad  greuter  facilities  fur  rurni»hiRg  itself  wttli  food,: 
and  this  would  in  a  degree  render  uoiKcesiary,  feel  armed' 
Willi  pincers,  and  partaking  of  the  calcareous  nature  of  lttt> 
body;  or,  from  the  existence  of  setse  on  correspuudingparUflj 
the  Limultu,  they  may  possibl\  have  been  accessory  organs  of 
tocomoiiou  themselves,  analogous  to  ibe  seiifcrous  pr* 
minences  in  tbe  class  Annelides,  nliich  are  described  as  left 
by  tbe  acute  Savigny :  or,  possibly  these  frontal  processes  aW 
organs  of  defence.  When  attacked,  this  animal  may  roll  ludf 
up  into  a  ball,  as  indeed  it  is  often  found,  (see  PI.  XD-Gg.!.) 
and  by  some  mccbsnism  these  processes  may  be  inserted  i 
correiponding  cavities  in  the  (ail,  and  thus  retain  permanenllyi 
rolled  position,  presenting  nothing  but  its  calcareous  covei 
(he  enemy :  or,  lastly,  they  may  supply  the  place  of  anieuBVt 
for  which  their  form  and  contiguity  to  the  mouth  and  brain, 
would  Keem  to  render  them  peculiarly  applicable. 

Whatever  may  have  been  theJr  uses,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
we  have  at  Ui-gtk  diicovered  a  large  and  not  unimportant  part 
of  the  under  side  of  the  Trtlobite.  A  more  extended  and  tni 
iiivestigatiou  of  the  anatomy  and  h»blts  of  tbe  LimultiM, 
hardly  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the  present  obscure  hittoif 
of  Trilobitcs,  and  we  hope  will  confirm  the  positions  we  baviT 
endeavoured  to  establish- 
Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  we  have  had  an  opportnuir* 
ty  of  examining  in  the  "  Nova  Acta  Regiie'Societatis  UpM 
liensis^'  for  1821,  a  paper  by  Professor  Wahlenbcrg,  cntitledr 
-■  Petrilicaiu  telluris  Suecanie  eiamiuata."  In  this  i 
■  he  author  has  arrived  at  tbe  same  conclusion  with  oartelvc^ 
3S  regards  the  analogy  between  tbe  Trilobile  and  LtwuUiu, 
although  from  diHerent  considerations. 
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Professor  Wahleaberg  supposes  that  the  branchial  appara- 
tus was  most  probably  placed  under  the  middle  lobes  of  the 
abdomeDy  and  the  feet  to  have  been  situated  beneath  the  head 
or  buckler. 

Trilobites,  according  to  Professor  Wahlenberg,  were  fur- 
nished With  short  feet,  which  served  at  the  same  time;  as  ac- 
cessary organs  of  mastication.  He  assigns  as  a  reason  why 
they  have  never  yet  been  discovered,  that  most  of  the  remains 
now  found,  are  the  exuvia  of  Trilobites,  in  which  these  parts 
of  course,  would  not  easily  be  discovered.  Those  only  he 
considers  as  perfect  animals,  which  are  found  rolled  up  on 
themselves ;  and  in  these  alone  can  we  expect  to  find  the  feet 
of  Trilobites. 

In  a  supplement  to  this  paper,  he  has  described  and  figured 
two  species,  Eniomostracites  crassicat^a,  and  J?,  extenuatus^ 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Genus  hoidus. 

Geology  of  Trenton  Falb. 

Situation.  Upon  West  Canada  Creek,  near  the  village  of 
Olden  Barneveld,  and  about  13  miles  north  of  Utica.  West 
Canada  Creek  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  it  rises  on  the  confines  of  Hamilton  and  Herkimer 
Comities,  and  falls  into  that  river  near  the  village  of  Herkimer. 

Depth  and  extent  of  formation.  The  river  has  worn  itself  a 
passage  through  the  rock  for  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles, 
forming  a  series  of  water-falls,  and  has  thus  laid  opea  to 
^iev  the  strata  to  a  depth  of  probably  300  feet.  The  layers 
Aqs  disclosed,  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  of  various  thick- 
iicsses ;  they  are  composed  of  limestone,  with  tlie  exception 
of  numerous  thin  veins  of  argillaceous  matter.  The  scenery 
bthe  glen,  worn  by  the  stream,  is  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  character.  From  the  high  land,  seven  miles  north 
of  Utica,  this  rock  appears  to  form  an  unbroken  ridge  of 
nearly  equal  height  for  many  miles,  extending  from  the  valley 
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uf  the  Mohawk  in  a  nortli-western  direction,  ai  far  aa  the  c 
cun  reach.  At  (he  Little  Falls,  the  same  formation  was  ft 
conaiiiuiing  the  western  side  of  the  Falls  Mountain,  but 
whether  superincumbent  or  subjacent,  was  not  detertniiwd* 
Eaton  ioclines  to  ibe  Ibrtner  opinion,  and  stales  thai  this  for- 
mation extends  to  Lake  OnUrio. 

Chemical  and  external  character.  The  higher  stratm  an 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  nearly  pore,  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  and  crystalline  structure,  easily  separable  into  rhombtC 
crystals ;  they  may  be  readily  burned  into  lime,  and  are  nttdl 
used  for  that  purpose.  At  greater  depths  the  substance  be- 
comes more  compact,  of  a  darker  gray  colour,  and  finally 
quite  black.  It  Is  then  highly  fetid,  and  un6t  for  ibe  purpoM 
of  burning  into  lime  in  the  usual  manner  -,  it  still,  bowevcTi 
effervesces  violently  with  acids.  No  nodules  of  honi-«liNV 
were  perceived  in  any  part  of  the  rock.  The  lower  strata 
are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  might  probably  be  nl* 
vantagcously  worked  as  quarries  of  black  marble,  being  rally 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  LuniUite  of  Derbyshire, 

Mineral  coulenfi.  No  miueral  contents  of  any  value  wtn 
observed  ;  in  some  few  cases,  the  contained  petrifactions  w«i* 
found  to  consist  of  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Organic  reiTtains.  The  animal  rem:uns  contained  in  every 
part  of  the  rock,  are  extremely  abundant,  in  some  cases  mak- 
ing up  nearly  the  whole  mass.  No  remains  of  venebrel  «ii> 
mals  have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  specimens  broaght 
from  tliis  locality,  or  in  the  rock  itself. 

Encrtnitt)  and  Fuitgites  (of  Knorr)  are  found  in  gwH 
quantities,  some  of  the  strata  contain  no  other  petrifaciioii 
than  the  former,  and  they  are  copiously  disseminated  ifaroDgfc 
them  all. 

Trilobltes  frequently  occur ;  the  Dudley  fossil  ( Cal^mmt 

^Umtnbachii  of  Brongniart)  was  at  once  readily  disiingiH*li* 

' ;  another  unknown  to  the  obsen-er  was  found,  which  it  ap- 

I  pears  has  not  hitherto  been  described;   this,  afWr  annitiTt 

t  «Saiiiination.  was  detcnnined  to  belong  to  a  new  gvaut,  und 
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is  dhssGribedf  as  such  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper ;  a  single 
individaal  difiering  sufficiently  from  this  to  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  separate  species,  was  afterwards  brought  to 
New-York  by  Mr.  Sherman,  by  whom  this  interesting  locality 
was  first  exfdored.  Of  Chambered  Univalves,  one  species  of 
MmUihti  occurs,  and  three  of  Orthocera.  One  of  the  latter 
In  peculiar  in  its  figure,  and  will  probably,  on  examinatioi^ 
prove  a  species  that  has  not  been  fully  described ;  this  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  its  being  composed  of  two  conical  frus- 
tnuns  of  very  unequal  dimensions,  contracting  suddenly  at  the 
place  of  junction.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Sherman  of  Trenton,  is  nearly  3  feet  in  length  ;  by  the 
GOii&raal  action  of  the  water  it  has  been  worn  down  to 
yw  axis,  and  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  position  and 
fermadon  of  the  Septse  and  l^phunculus ;  from  its  shape  it  is 
vulgarly  supposed  to  be  Ae  petrifaction  of  a  large  animal  of 
die  Ldsard  species ;  a  similar  mistake  is  said  to  have  been 
BNde  by  Whitehurst,  in  relation  to  an  Orthoeera  from  Derby* 
shire,  probably  an  analogous  specimen. 

No  umvalves  without  chambers  have  biAerto  been  found. 

Of  Mvalves,  the  specimens  exfaibtt  several  species  of  Tert'^ 
btrts/tf  and  Produeiu 

Mahure  cf  the  formation.  Organic  remains  furnish  the  roost 
decisive  evidence  of  the  identity  or  difference  of  formations. 
Judging  from  those  which  occur  at  Trenton,  we  should 
eoBtider  the  rock  to  belong  to  the  transition  class,  the 
sabnedial  of  Coneybeare  and  Philips.  This  deduction  is 
fiNRided  on  the  presence  of  the  Calymene  Bluwienbachiiy  which 
the  united  testimony  of  Buckland,  Coneybeare  and  Philips, 
and  Brongniart  ascribe  to  that  order  of  rock.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  the  small  inclumtion  of  the  strata  might  have  been  con- 
ndered  as  entitling  it  to  be  arranged  as  a  part  of  the  first 
loets  formation  of  Werner,  or  it  might  have  appeared  from 
the  number  of  Entrodti  or  Elncrinitic  vertebrae,  to  belong  to 
the  moontain  limestone  of  English  authors.     Eaton  is  there- 
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fore,  probably  correct  in  classing  this  formation  as  iranutioat 
although  he  enumerates  fossils  thai  never  occur  in  rocks  of 
that  class,  and  among  Olliers,  the  Brlemnile  and  Gryphiu. 
In  all  our  spt'clmens  we  do  not  lind  any  of  tht^se  species ;  we 
must  therefore  conceive  tliat  lie  has  been  under  some  error 
in  tliis  statement,  having  probably  mistaken  a  small  kind  of 
Ortkocrra  for  the  former,  and  the  JVautUus  for  ilie  latter  of 
these  petrifactions. 

American  Localities  of  TrUobiltt, 

^  It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  bow  far  ibe  fotsi 
qiecies  of  our  continent  agree  with,  or  diBer  from  ibose  oT 
Europe.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  the  living  i 
which  inhabited  America  at  (be  time  of  its  discovery, ' 
eaiirely  different  from  those  of  the  old  world.  Analogy 
would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  a  similar  law  might  hold  good  ■ 
relation  to  extinct  species  and  genera.  This,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  for,  in  comparing  i 
Anwrkaa  rocks  that  bate  hitherto  been  examined,  and  ibeir 
fossil  cuntenU,  with  those  of  Europe,  it  would  seem  lo  be 
probable,  that  the  remains  they  contain  are  idenlk&i,  tben 
beiag  no  variation  of  any  greal  importance  in  ibe  roolenlB  of 
sniUtr  rocLt.  A  few  instances  do  indeed  occnr  of  c 
MMnals  fcwkd  io  one  contioent,  and  not  ia  the  otbcr,  bat 
dwy  we  Wrt  suficieotly  awnerous  to  conttilnir  more  than  aa 
cxcepboB  to  dus  general  rvlr^  and  tbey  are  ahraya  meet 
paired  by  speewf  thai  are  contnon  in  both  bemispbem. 

Trilobhes  bave  been  fotiod  in  laaay  £imni  WrWliit  ff 
NocOi  AflKfica.  aw)   tbr  iadtuvy  of  teveral  indcfiHigdAr^ 
coUeetora  u  bowly  adding  lo  dke  nmaibcr. 

The  Ca^aoM  of  Bbuneafaacb  occurs  at  TnoMs  FU^.a 
timA  Rock  on  (be  Niagara,  and  oa  tbe  Mumi  riw }  tk 
Cafjiawat  m*traflMalma,  on  tbe  Mekbrberg  Moontain  n«a 
Albany*  hkI  «  Co«bHng  Cn*k  near  tb«  S«i>eca  Lakv,  in  tiM; 
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State  of  New-York.  In  the  cabinet  of  Major  Delafidd,  is  a 
Calymenej  from  Paterson,  N.  J/ of  a  species  that  has  not 
hitherto  been  described;  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Lyceum 
is  another,  probably  also  new,  and  brought  by  Mr.  Cooper 
from  Leroy,  in  our  State. 

Species  of  the  Asaphus  are  to  be  met  with  at  Glens  Falls 
on  the  Hudson  River,  at  Elingston  on  the  Wallkill,  on  the 
Banks  of  Lake  Cayuga,  and  of  the  Seneoa  Lake,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  near  Sandusky,  on  the  Kaatskill 
Mountains,  and  at  Greenville  Falls  on  the  Ottowa  river  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  five  last  localities  are  furnished  us  by 
Major  Delafield,  who  has  good  specimens  from  the  several 
places. 

Specimens  of  the  genus  Ogygia^  are  said  by  Brongniart 
to  have  been  brought  from  the  Genesee  river,  and  from  the 
Baaks  of  the  Mohawk  river  near  Schenectady. 

Besides  the  Trenton  locality  of  the  Isotelusj  we  have  seen 
in  the  cabinet  of  Major  Delafield,  a  portion  of  limestone 
nearly  similar  in  appearance,  and  containing  numerous  im- 
pressions of  the  tails  of  animals  of  the  first  species  of  that 
genos;  at  was  found  at  Canajoharie. 

In  die  British  Geological  Transactions  for  the  year  1823, 
a  new  Trilobite  is  described  by  Dr.  Bigsby,  to  whom  the 
geology  of  our  country  is  under  so  many  obligations.  Not 
having  that  work  before  ui,  we  are  nllable  to  say  to  which  of 
the  genera  of  Brongniart  it  belongs,  or  whether  like  the 
boUiuif  it  may  not  be  considered  as  the  type  of  a  new  gaaus. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  genera  and  species  of  this  interest- 
ing family  are  numerous  in  our  country.  Opportunities  will 
therefore  not  be  wanting  to  future  inquiries  to  examine  more 
particularly  its  relations  with  the  oi^nized  bdngs  at  present 
eiistiDg.  Could  any  positive  light  be  thrown  upon  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  it  would  probably  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  previous  state  of  the  earth)  and  thus  extend 
the  boundaries  of  geological  science. 
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Obsbbtations  on  the  manners  of  the  Htstbix  dorsata, 
Porcupine  of  JVorlh  Jlmerica,    By  FaEDRaicit  S.  Coxums. 
Read  Nov.  22d.  1824. 

This  animal,  which  was  first  made  known  lo  ;iaiuralisu  by 
Edwards  as  a  disiinct  species,  has  been  but  imperfectly  de^ 
scribed,  and  its  siofpilar  manners  and  history  but  slight^ 
noticed.  Havint;  obtained  one  in  my  excursion  last  si 
1  have  conceived  I  might  possibly  add  some  few  tacts  to  o 
ral  history  by  publishing  the  observations  I  have  made  od  itf 

On  tiie  first  view  of  this  nniraal,  the  analogy  hctweea  il  m 
t)ie  sloths  of  South  America  is  clearly  and  satisfactorily  exhi- 
biled ;  and  1  am  somewhat  surprised  that  tiiis  fact  bafi  not  be- 
fore been  noticed  by  authors.  The  slowness  of 
and  its  remarkably  long  claws,  are  not  the  only  pectiliaridet. 
which  prove  its  alHnity  lo  those  animals.  Even  in  its  s|  ' 
covering,  some  likeness  may  be  traced  to  the  thjck  bashy  btlk, 
of  the  jii,  and  it  seems  to  hold  a  place  between  the  gewm 
Erinaceus  and  Bradyput.  -  , 

The  pnrrnpine,  when  full  grown,  weighs  between  tWMlJI 
and  thirty  pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  in  len^ith  iucldiliag 
the  tail,  which  is  nearly  one-third  the  length  of  the  boAy. 
The  general  outline  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  beaver« 
with  the  exception  of  the  snoul,  which  is  abruptly  truncatfd, 
broad,  and  with  the  upper  lip  divided.  The  back  part  «f  tbtC 
head  and  neck  are  thickly  beset  with  n  duitter  oi  smalt  spines^ 
The  legs  are  uncommonly  short,  the  joints  not  m( 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  bending  inwards,  and  covered  c 
to  the  claws  with  lon^c  bushy  hair.  On  the  fore  feel  ht  had 
four,  and  on  the  hind  feet  five,  toes ;  which  are  furnished  irilh 
remnrkable  long  and  cnrved  claws,  well  adapted  for  ctianUafl 
the  highest  trees.  In  wslkinc,  tbf  tibia,  as  well  as  the  tarsal^ 
refit  upon  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  the  tortoise,  wbiclr 
iftvef)  him  an  uncouth  gait,  or  awkward  hobble.     HU  < 
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ing  consists  of  long  coarse  hair,  and  a  coat  of  shorter  fur,  in- 
termixed with  scattered  spines.  But  the  great  cluster  of  spines, 
(or  jutUf,  as  they  have  been  termed,)  and  which  he  uses  as  a 
means  of  defence,  are  attached  to  a  loose  skin  on  the  extreme 
part  of  the  back  near  the  tail,  and  when  at  rest  can  barely  be 
seen  projecting  through  the  hair  around  that  part.     But  on 
the  animal's  being  irritated,  he  has  the  power  (by  means  of 
strong  muscles  attached  to  the  neck)  of  spreading  them  ovei' 
the  back  with  their  points  in  every  direction.     Nor  is  this  the 
only  means  of  defence  he  makes  use  of     The  tail,  vbicb  id 
also  armed  with  smaller  spines,  is  held  close  to  the  body,  or 
elevated  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
he  can  strike  suddenly,  leaving  his  barbed  spines,  which  ad- 
here very  loosely,  to  find  their  way  to  the  very  heart  of  those 
who  molest  him ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  have  the  extraor- 
dinary and  peculiar  property  of  penetrating  further  into  the 
flesh  after  being  once  lodged :  and  it  often  happens  that  dogs 
hav^  been   penetrated    by  them  in  every  direction,  so   as 
frequendy  to  cause  their  death.     This  arises  from  the  stnic- 
tare  of  the  points,  which  are  very  sharp,  and  covered  with  a 
great  nnmber  of  small  barbs,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  lying  imbricated  over  each  other,  and  pointing  back- 
wards, so  that  on  the  least  motion  they  are  propelled  forwards, 
in  the  same  manner  that  an  ear  of  rye  will  move  up  the  arm 
when  placed  on  the  wrist.    The  tail  which  is  large,  and  of  a 
fleshy  substance,  is  linguiform,  depressed  and  about  the  thick* 
ness  of  a  man's  hand.    Above,  it  is  studded  over  with  numbers 
of  smaller  spines ;  beneath  it  is  thickly  matted  with  a  sort  of 
bristles.     On  the  upper  surface  there  exudes  a  strong  and 
6tid  oil  from  a  number  of  small  pustules,  which  gives  the 
qaills  a  greasy  appearance,  and  probably  may  be  another 
Deans  of  keeping  his  enemies  at  tay.    In  walking  this  mem- 
ber is  dragged  along  the  ground. 

The  quills  are  white,  tipt  with  black,  and  are  from  half  an 
inch  to  three  in  length.    They  are  loosely  attached  to  the 
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skin,  anil  come  off  very  easily.     The  ears  are  entirely  Itii 
under  (be  spines  and  hair.     The  eyes  are  small,  shining, : 
Uack,  and  the  expression  of  the  couDtenance  gentle  and  iouiv 
cent. 

They  vary  very  much  in  colour;  the  most  common  ts  » 
dark  brown  intermixed  with  white,  giving  them  a  gray  < 
pearance.  The  white  is  generally  a  kind  of  coarse  hair,  ct 
siderably  longer  than  the  other.  Their  voice  is  feeble  aaJ' 
whining,  from  an  octave  descending  to  a  sixth.  Their  fb 
is  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  hemlock  (pinui  canademu)  t 
basswood  (tUia  gltJtra;}  and  they  have  been  known  to  soif 
trees  of  their  foilage  in  the  same  manner  as  (he  sloths  of  Sooth 
America.  They  are,  however,  fond  of  sweet  apples,  com,  txt 
which  tliey  eai  holding  in  their  fore  claws  in  a  sitting  postsre. 
The  Indians  say  they  are  most  excellent  food,  and  «siees 
them  highly  When  they  arc  discovered  on  th«  ground^. 
which  seldom  happens,  they  do  not  strive  to  get  out  of  li 
way,  but  on  being  approacht^d,  immediately  spread  the  spioM 
situated  near  the  tail  over  the  whole  of  the  back. 

Of  late  years  they  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  are  become 
numerous  near  tlie  Oneida  Lake,  and  in  the  iiorth>wcttern  part 
of  the  Slate  of  New- York.  Their  quills  are  dyed  of  different 
colours  by  the  Indians,  and  used  as  ornaments  in  gitiog^ 
border  to  moccasins,  wampum,  leggins,  and  oiber  parts  of  ih 
Indian  costume. 
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NfoTiCE  of  Fossil  Cbustacea,  from  ^ew-Jersey.     By  Jeb. 
Van  Rensselaer,  M.  D.     Read  Nov.  15,  1824. 

New-Jerset  presents  to  us  the  richest  localities  of  fossils 
irith  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this  hemisphere.  Situated 
[>etween  the  two  great  schools  of  natural  history,  it  is  surpris* 
ng  that  it  has  never  been  made  the  scene  of  more  extensive 
"esearch.  The  cursory  examinations  it  has  received  from 
loth  cities  have  proved  so  gratifying,  that  we  may  hope  some 
^isured  brother  will  be  induced  to  investigate  more  minutely 
he  depository  of  these  medals  of  nature,  so  abundant  in  our 
ertiary  region,*  and  more  particularly  in  the  triangular 
[ienin!?ula  comprised  between  the  ocean  and  the  Delaware 
ind  Raritan  rivers. 

During  an  excursion  made  to  this  interesting  region,  some 

months  ago,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Dekay  and  Cooper, 

ve  had  the  satisfaction  of  increasing  the  cabinet  of  the  Lyceum 

\y  the  addition  of  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Ma$todon»^     I 

ave  now  the  pleasure  of  noticing   some  specimens  of  fos- 

I  Crustacea  found   during   that  excursion,  and  which  are 

e  first  of  the  kind  found  in  this  country,  so  far  as  my  know- 

Ige  extends :  certainly  the  first  that  have  been  described. 

ere  are  portions  of  a  crab  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Academy 

Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  said  to  have  been  found 

)w  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac : 

I  am  informed  they  bear  no  other  evidence  of  being  fossil.]; 

/hich  1  bave  partialW  described  in  a  |iaper  read  before  the  New-Tork 

ry  aad  Phik»ophical  Society  in  March  bit,  and  which  has  beea  or- 

o  appear  in  the  next  Tolmne  of  their  Traotactioos. 

le  page  143  of  this  volume. 

nediately  after  this  paper  was  read,  Mijor  DehdMd  informed  me 

had  part  of  a  fossil  crab  from  York  river;  bat  he  has  never  been 

nditafaioe. 

ucb  to  be  regretted  that  no  scientific  woik  has  pointed  ont  the  dis- 

haracters  of  fossil  and  merely  presenred  shells. 
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The  ivmains  in  our  cab'mei  consist  of  fragments  onljr :  tbi 
is  to  SB,y,  we  have  parts  of  eighi  hands,  more  or  Ie»s  perfect| 
(four  of  (he  right  side,  three  of  tlie  led,  and  one  doublfn),] 
and  llie  third  joint  of  one  of  tlie  legs.  The  great  dissimilari^ 
of  these  several  part*  evinces  lo  me  four  very  distinct 
tie$,  vrWich  1  shall  endeavour  to  describe, 
Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  I .  The  right  hand  of  a  crab  viewed  internally,  whi 
it  is  flat  ai)d  smooth  ;  externally,  protuberant.  Tbr  fin^ 
moveable.  Thumb  and  finger  of  equal  length,  smoothf 
slightly  compressed  imemally,  and  rounded  eitemftlly> 
We  have  the  corresponding  left  hand  in  a  more  perfect 
state  as  to  outline,  but  with  small  parts  of  the  fingef 
wanting.  > 

Fig.  2.  This  specimen  is  unfortunately  mnch  rractUKid.  I 
have  presented  an  external  view  of  the  left  hand,  which  bil 
auflered  great  violence,  and  has  the  finger  nnd  thumb  bro* 
ken  and  out  of  place,  but  still  slightly  adhering.  Tht 
lower  margin  of  the  hand  is  smooth,  as  is  the  outer  nargift 
of  the  finger ;  the  thumb,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  dosblfr 
row  of  small  spines  accompanying  its  lower  margin. 
Fig-  3.  Represents  the  interior  of  another  left  bwid,  •• 
which  only  small  parts  of  the  thumb  and  finger  lire  visible 
The  exterior  ii  beautifully  circular,  the  iuienor  ovate  mi 
emnrginate.  In  the  central  line  are  several  small  spinet  W, 
tubercles,  which  are  again  observed  mnre  tliickly  gurroiilMl*' 
ing  (he  root  of  the  thumb,  and  extending  along  its  up|XV 
margin.  Part  of  this  thumb  has  been  occidcntally  bnikM' 
off  since  we  found  it.  We  possess  xlso  a  right  htuid,  aboal 
as  perfect  as  this,  which,  from  its  position  wlieti  found, 
the  Ktroug  reieniblance,  I  take  to  be  its  fellow 
belonged  tamn  animal  of  the  same  species. 
Fig.  4.  Part  of  a  claw,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  thiii 
and  finger.  The  claw  is  compressed  and 
The  smaller  finger  i<t  an  irregular  triangle,  bearing 
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•D  the  angles.  The  thumb  or  longer  finger  has  five  rows 
of  spines  extending  its  whole  length,  and  approximating 
towards  the  smaller  extremity. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  trace  analogies  between  fossil 
and  recent  species,  especially  where  only  parts  of  tlie  animals 
are  ofiered  for  observation.    Moreover,  the  old  Linnean  genus 
Cancer  has  undergone  so  many  alterations  and  modifications 
by  the  labours  and  observations  of  Fabricius,  Bosc,  Littreiile, 
and  Leach,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  recent,  much  less 
fossil  specimens.     I  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  however,  that 
fig.  4.  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Pagurtu 
Fatg'asti  of  ,Desmarest,    as   ea^hlbited    In    PL  XI.    fig.    3. 
of  his  work  on  Crustacea,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Brongniart 
on  Trilobites.     It  strongly  resembles  the  smaller  claw  on  that 
plate,  the  original  of  which  was  firom  Maestricht,  and  describ- 
ed by  Faujas  St.  Fond  as  the  Pagure  Vhermitt :  and  which 
Latreille  notices  as  approximating  very  nearly  to  the  Pagurtu 
Bemhardut*    The  analogy  between  the  recent  and  fossil  is  so 
great,  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken :  the  only  difference, 
perhaps,  being  the  length  of  the  claw.     A  circumstance  tend- 
mg  to  confirm  the  supposition  of  M.  Latreille,  that  it  was  the 
hennit  crab,  is  the  fact  that  only  claws  are  found  at  Maestricht, 
and  never  the  body,  which  he  accounts  for  naturally  from  the 
durability  of  the  claw,  and  the  liability  of  the  body  to  de- 
composition.   Although  at  Tinton  Falls  we  saw  many  claws, 
neither  of  us  could  discover  any  other  part  of  the  animal. 

Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Latreille  place  all  the  fossil  Crustacea 
Utherto  ibund  (with  the  exception  of  two  specimens)  in  the 
first  order,  vii.  decapode :  so  that  we  are  probably  correct  in 
the  place  assigned  to  our  new  varieties  of  fossil. 

The  crabs  of  Maestricht  are  found  in  a  formation  analogous 
to,  perhaps  equivalent  with,  the  chalk  of  England,  in  which 
Mantell  first  noticed  them.    They  are  found  in  the  plastic 
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claj'  of  ihe  isle  of  Slieppey — in  the  calcaire  groG«i«r  of  Part 
in  (he  limestone  of  PHppMiheiin — and  \a  tbr  leniary  ofNt 
Jersey ;  the  precis^  spot  seeins  to  be  n  conglomerau  santf 
strongly  tinged  wllh  iron. 

It  lias  been  remarked  by  Desinarest,  that  in  geological  ptK 
silioii  ihe  trilobitG  is  older  tban  ibc  cruslacea^boi  with  09 
great  diflereoce  of  age;  and  that  ihe  trilobiteaetid,  where  At 
cnistacea  begin  :  a  remark  ihat  will  probably  be  confirmed  by 
Ihe  relmive  position  of  our  own  trilobites  sod  criistacra,  if 
indeed  they  are  to  be  considered  separately. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Geoloot  of  the  Islato  or  MotfUMlL^ 
By  J.  J.  BiGSBT,  M.  D.     Read  Dec.  13,  1824. 

The  picturesque  and  fertile  island' of  Montreal,  baring 
dose  ou  its  north  the  smaller  "  Isle  Jrsus,"  is  situated  Be\«Qi;^ 
six  miles  above  tide-nator,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  coiH 
fluence  of  that  river  with  the  Ottawa.  It  is  chiefly  embraced 
by  the  waters  of  the  latter  stream ;  on  the  north  by  its  trniS 
fork,  called  the  "  Rivi.  re  ties  Prairies,"  flawing  tliroDgh  lo* 
grounds,  and  occasiooally  rhccked  by  ledges  of  limestooe 
on  ihe  west,  by  its  large  and  irregular  expansion,  the  Lakeof 
the  Two  Mountairis;  on  the  sonlh  by  Lake  St.  Looil,*  fdf 
which  the  two  rivers  join  withoal  mingling)  and  Ibe  n^ie 
forming  its  ouilct,  which  turn  round  (he  great  south  angle  of 
the  island,  and  pass,  with  inter^nls  of  tranquillity,  for  ete*M' 
miles  over  reefs  and  stony  «hallows  ;  finally,  it  is  conTsiner 


*  111  length  panes  utM-lj  out  uid  weit,  and  i*  eigiiteeD  miks,  b]I  ej^i: 
miles  in  greatest  breadth.  The  purpluh  hnnm  water  of  iLc  Ottawa  aeo" 
prai  the  half  nmral  Montreal  Itluid,  the  line  of  tqiualKU  htktf  ^r^ 
ami  pretty  stnigbt. 
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OD  the  east  by  the  St.  Lawrence  under  its  own  proper  name, 
moving  with  a  steady  current  between  regular  banks,  two  and 
three  miles  apart,  and  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  grassy 
isles,  of  which  the  Boucherville  group  is  the  most  numerous. 

This  island,  in  shape,  resembles  an  isosceles  triangle.  It  is 
thirty-two  miles  long  in  a  northeast  direction,  and  ten  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  apex  to  the  base.  With  the 
exception  of  Montreal  Hill,  its  subordinate  alluvial  ridge,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  no  great  elevation,  it  exhibits  a  level  sur- 
face, watered  by  several  rivulets,  but  none  of  note.  It  pos- 
sesses a  plentiful  and  well-tempered  soil,  vegetable  and  loamy ; 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  is^land  there  are  occa>i(»nal  patches  of 
ferruginous  sand ;  and  near  Lachine,  the  ground  is  much  in- 
cumbered with  bowlders.  At  St.  Anne's,  in  the  west,  and 
along  the  Rivi're  des  Prairies,  the  rocks  are  sometimes  thinly 
clady  and  show  themselves  in  small  platforms.  The  islai^  is 
traversed  longitudinally  by  five  roads,  at  regular  distances 
from  each  other,  and  with  cross-cuts  :  another  skirts  its  cir^ 
cumference.  The  relative  situation  of  its  villages  will  be  best 
learned  by  recourse  to  the  accompanying  map.     PL  XV. 

Montreal  Hill,  overlooking  on  the  southeast  the  rugged 
Isk  of  St.  Helen  and  the  town  to  which  it  gives  name,  is 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  fourteen  miles  from  itfl* 
lower  end|  and  about  a  mile  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  stands 
alone,  in  an  extensive  and  highly  cultivated  plain,  intersected 
by  large  bodies  of  water,  and  terminated  on  the  north  and 
south  by  mountains  of  fine  features,  but  in  other  directions 
itretcbiog  unobstructed  into  Upper  Canada,  and  into  the 
eastern  townships  of  Lower  Canada.  The  aspect  of  this  hill 
is  rendered  striking  by  its  massiveness,  as  well  as  by  its  posi- 
tion. It  dips  on  the  east  and  southeast  precipitously  from  a 
rounded  summit  of  scantily  wooded  reck,  and  elsewhere  pre- 
sents rugged  hummocks,  or  steep  declivities,  clothed  with 
birch,  poplar,  and  maple.  Its  base,  and  part  of  its  sides,  are 
occupied  by  orchards,  farmsi  and  gentlemen's  seats :  excepting 
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the  l»yel  space  immedialely  on  the  northeast,  employed  u  t 
race-course.  It  is  a  long  oval,  extending  from  northeaM  to 
suutbu-est  for  nearly  ihree  miles,  and  having  a  cumparatirely 
smalt  breadth  j  now  and  then,  however,  increased  liy  Uleral 
projections  on  the  north,  enclosing  Htile  vallir«.  li  U  fep»- 
rated  into  two  iiiiequal  portions  by  a  broad  fi!«iire,  now  tttei 
as  the  nest  road  to  the  interesting  village  of  Sl  CaihtriM. 
The  we^^tern  of  lliese  divisions  is  frequently  called  Maont 
Trafalgar.  1  am  not  certain  which  is  highest.  Tiie  enrveynr- 
general  of  Lower  Canada  states  the  greatest  elevation  of  the 
hill  to  be  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  contignoin 
river  ;^  the  mcaMiremenl  having  been  directed.  I  believe,  to 
the  flagstaff  on  the  noriheast  end  of  the  hill ;  on  the  sooilKaEt 
declivity,  below  which  flagstaff,  it  may  he 
the  sake  of  referciii-e  htrrafler,  there  is  an  elegant 
in  memory  of  Mr.  McTavish,  one  of  the  romiders  of  die 
NoTHiwest  Company  oi  Fur  Traders, 

\  ridge,  or  bank,  of  saad  and  other  rolled  maieriah,  rM 
on  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  snutli  and  east :  somewlmi  cinfljr 
near  the  village  of  St.  Henry :  but  in  general  tlien?  inlrrveuM 
t  varying  breadth  of  (tit,  marshy,  or  siony  ground,  lu  lieifU  ■ 
is  greatest  at  the  above-mentioned  village,  where  it  is  asceedr4' 
\y  the  Lachine  turnpike.  It  is  scarped  there,  and  uojr  bt!. 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high.  Near  Montreal  it  b 
"  Coteau  Si.  Pierre,"  and  slopes  to  a  lower  h 
twelve  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  an  eli 
less  than  one  hundred  feet.  This  bank  is  scarcely 
OD  lite  north  side  of  the  hill,  but  extends  from  it, 
vest,  to  tlie  ends  of  the  island,  at  a  small  iuterval  froai 
Bhore.  It  is  every  where  smooth  and  rounded, 
streamlets,  and  somewhat  lowered,  except  at  Chateao  Brilli 
OD  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.     The  vicinity  of 
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Kiviero  dcs  Prairies  is  sandy  in  spots,  and  undulating  ;  but 
on  the  whole,  low. 

From  tlie  town  of  Montreal,  eastward,  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  naked,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet 
high,  with  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  end  of  the  island. 
In  the  opposite  direction  (toward  Lachinc)  it  is  verj*  low,  the 
land  between  the  ridge  just  described  and  the  river  (a  large 
triangular  space)  being  marshy,  but  still  with  small  embank- 
ments, indicative  of  water  courses,  which  have  once  insulated 
the  southern  angle  of  the  island.  This  flat  has  been  chosen 
as  the  route  of  the  canal  between  Montreal  and  Lachine,  now 
in  operation,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  former  place. 

This  topographic  notice  may  suflice  for  the  geological  de- 
tails now  to  follow.  A  tolerable  idea  of  the  population,  agri- 
culture, and  scenery  of  the  island,  may  be  collected  from  the 
wTitings  of  the  meritorious  Bouchette,  and  those  of  Lambert 
and  Hall. 

The  environs  of  Montreal  abound  in  geological  facts  of 
great  value.  The  lowest  rock  is  a  trap,  of  a  kind  unique  in 
the  Canadas.  By  its  peculiar  composition,  (which  includes 
all  the  ingredients  of  granite,)  and  by  its  associations,  it  illus- 
trates in  a  beautiful  manner  the  affinity  existing  between  the 
formation  of  which  it  is  a  member  and  the  primitive  class  in 
general.  The  mountain  of  Chambly,  sixteen  miles  east  by 
south,  affords  the  nearest  of  the  older  rocks  in  place.  The 
extended  trappose  ramifications  which  it  has  projected  into 
the  snpeiincumbent  horizontal  layers  of  limestone,  without 
injury  or  displacement  accruing  to  them,  are  very  remark- 
able appearances,  and  to  me  inexplicable,  except  by  supposing 
parity  of  age,  an  opinion  making  this  rock,  junior  to  the  other 
inclined  strata  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  are  evidently  of  a 
date  long  anterior  to  this  limestone.  An  opportunity  is  here 
fumisbed  of  examining  the  line  of  union  of  rocks  extremely 
dissimilar  in  their  materials,  and  in  their  origin  also,  according 
to  prevailing  theories.     We  shall  find  the  lumostoue  and  its 
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organic  remains  (numerous  and  snmctimes  new  and  rare)  im 
changed,  although  in  contact  with,  imbedded  in,  ami  evtf 
impregnating  the  trap.*  I 

The  depusits  which  I  hnve  called  alluvial,  but  which  Wcfl 
rather  thrown  down  during  the  existence  of  rati  inluid  mr|| 
after  the  last  deluge,  mny  lead  to  useful  inferences  Cram  thdi 
form  and  connexions,  and  from  the  nature  and  variety  of  Uicif 
contents. 

The  fi»ed  rocks  of  this  district  may  be  enumerated  is  fol- 
lows : — A  very  compound  trap  constitutes  the  largest  pan  d 
Montreal  Hill,  and  appears  in  great  (juantily  in  Uie  plaioa  iM 
its  south.  Besides  emerging  in  tlic  route  of  the  Lachine  C»* 
nal,  a  rapid  visit  enabled  me  (o  detect  it  in  unstraiified  rock 
musses,  which  just  escape  above  the  herbage,  in  the  common 
of  La  Prairie,  n  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  (lixmilei 
from  Montreal)  a  mile  south  of  the  parish  chiu'ch  of  LoagaeiL 
(three  miles  eagt  of  Montreal)  and  on  the  banks  of  the  St* 
Lawrence,  west  of,  and  near  the  same  church.  It  occur*  in  I 
similar  manner  on  the  river  Richelieu,  (twelve  nules  i 
east  of  Montreal)  for  one  or  two  miles  about  Col.  dc  Silt 
berry's  Mills.  Rolled  fragments  of  this  rock  abound  ever 
where  in  the  large  area  included  by  the  towns  of  AliMiiml 
Chambly,  and  St.  John's,  and  eiitend  southward  Rt  tc«| 
twenty  miles  above  liic  fool  of  Lake  Champlain,  cvoi  |a  ll^ 
Geneeee  country,  in  a  soutliwesl  direction,  and  up  tbe  Si 
Lawrence,  nearly  us  far  as  Preecott,  in  Upper  Canada.  A 
the  lower  end  of  the  Vaudreuil  ferry,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Twi 
Mountains,  the  fragments  of  Imp  arc  so  plentiful  and  ati^bl 
(1S19)  that  1  Mi^peci  it  occurs  in  place  not  far  from  llteaer. 

Near  Montreal,  the  trap  supports,  and  traverse*  in  i 
contact,  a  conchiferous  limestone,    which   tloors  nearljr  d 
whole  island,   as   well  as  can   be   ascertained,   through  i 


■  Chunbly  Muiiniain,  lixteea  raiica  tut  by  Malb,  aOiHdktbeni 
primlilTe  rock  in  pUcp. 
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plentiful  soil ;  and  is  best  brought  into  view  about  that  town, 
and  at  the  rapids  of  the  Recolet,  and  other  portions  of  the 
Riviere  des  Prairies.  At  a  distance  from  the  hill,  it  probably 
rests  on  quartzose  conglomerate,  or  sandstone ;  as  on  the 
former,  are  based  some  of  the  islets  in  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  and  the  isle  of  St.  Helen.  Quartzy  sandstone 
discovers  itself  at  the  Cascades,  St.  Anne's,  and  in  the  bed  of 
the  Lacbine  Canal. 

The  trap  may  be  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  crystalling 
hornblende,  largely  mixed  with  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  and 
angite.  The  accidental  minerals  are  those  characterising 
this  order  of  rocks,  as  zeolite,  &c.  Except  where  it  assumes 
the  form  of  dykes  or  veins,  as  is  common  in  the  plain  about 
the  bill,  it  is  nuissive,  and  usually  much  weathered.  On  tlie 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  it  rises  above 
the  vegetation  in  naked  flattish  mounds,  closely  compacted, 
and  seldom  exceeding  five  yards  in  diameter.  In  the  small 
ruinous  ledges  and  cliffs,  it  is  fissured  perpendicularly,  and 
rent  by  cold,  into  large  cuboid  blocks.  When  quartz  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  trap  in  quantity,  it  becomes  schis- 
tose, bat  I  have  never  observed  real  stratification. 

The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  but  may  all  be  derived 
from  four  principal  forms,  running  into  each  other  without 
apparent  order,  and  occupying  indiscriminately  all  'levels. 
They  do  not  only  furnish  a  convenient  mode  of  classification, 
bat  also  represent  the  kinds  predominating.  Of  the  four,  the 
two  forms  placed  first  in  the  following  sketch  are  perhaps  the 
most  plentiful.  The  magnet  is  not  affected  by  any,  except 
when  iron  is  visibly  present. 

The  first  form  consists  of  promiscuously  aggregated,  shin- 
ing, black  prisms,  of  hornblende,  from  half  an  inch  to  three 
inches  long,  sometimes  pure ;  and  so  mutually  compressed  as 
almost  to  disappear ;  but  more  frequently  white  or  ferruginous 
masses  of  glassy  feldspar  and  quartz,  mixed  in  various  pro- 
portions, are  interposed,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  strong  re- 
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semblance  to  &ieiiile.  This  while  mmpoimd,  tlisinleKmtn| 
by  ihe  weather,  Tails  out,  and  renders  the  crust  of  die  f 
vesicular.  Copper-coloured  mica,  in  single  scales,  or  bi 
nests,  is  common  in  ibis  tiiriety,  niid  now  aud  Ibco,  lboQ|^ 
farely,  in  great  quantity.  Small  drupes  odea  form  in  ihc  ii 
■erstices  of  ilie  hundilende  crystals,  lined  with  amnl)  crynall 
of  feldspar,  (white  or  colourless,  transparent,  hexahcdral,  Mr 
bles)  quarti,  pale  green  epidote,  (granular  or  in  stellular,  r* 
*diatiug,  acic4ilar  crystals)  while  zeolite,  (in  divergent,  roi 
^cicular  crystals,  terminally  superimposed,)  and  rarely  a  »i 
weatbered  rhomb  ofchabasiie.  Cubic  iron  pyrites  is  cntnmoOi 
and  spicular  iron  ore  in  confused  crysialliiaiion,  ss  a  coatiu^. 
This  form  is  met  with  on  the  summit  of  the  east  drvision  of 
the  hill,  above  McTavisb's  Tomb,  on  the  middk  of  its  nonh 
and  west  flanks,  and  the  greater  pari  of  Mount  Traialgor,  es- 
pecially the  lower.  On  ihe  uoribeust  declivity  of  Mount  Tf» 
falgar,  and  on  a  cleared  hummock  on  ilic  east  divuion,  i 
ibe  west  road  to  S<.  Catliarinc,  ihc  crystals  of  horublenile  u- 
range  tberasi;Ive»  in  cuutinuuus  burs  ur  baixU,  from  a  siuli  M 
half  an  inch  thick,  and  sometimes  Ecvernl  feet  long ;  villi  a 
casional  cross  rents.  They  are  parted  by  the  nlxtore  «f 
rguarti  and  feldspar  above-mentioned  :  forming, 
similar  bands,  but  white.  1  have  seen  this  curious  i 
in  short  spaces  only,  and  am  llieuce  unable  to  state  rt«  K 


-irurruig  H 


or  direction.     It  is  the  more  remarkable,  : 

rocks  ill  which  any  thing  like  order  seems  studiously 

It  would  appear  to  inilicaie  that  the  mass  h»  consoGdlttl 

during  motion.     This  kind  affects  the  magnet. 

The  secoud  form  exists  in  most  parts  of  ibc  hill,  aad  in-|k' 
route  of  the  Lacbinc  Canal,  and  is  well  marked  m  Untir 
cliff  above  McTavisb's  Tomb.  It  is  black,  or  brownish  blatkt 
opaque,  homogeneous,  rather  iiiie-grained,  with  bluoi  «dget- 
It  yields  a  gray  streak  readily  to  steel.  Its  specific  j^tatIV'* 
thai  of  trap  rocks  generally.  The  specimens  taken  from  utf 
the  west  road  to  St.  Catharine,  and  in  otiiei-  plac«t  oiar 
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calcareous  strata,  effervesce  slightly,  though  distinctly,  on 
exposure  to  acids.  It  is  sometimes  dotted  with  crystals  of 
white  glassy  feldspar,  which,  having  increased  to  a  good  size^ 
in  one  case  converted  the  mass  into  a  porphyry. 

The  third  kind  prevails  as  well  on  the  hill,  as  in  the  veins 
of  the  vicinity  soon  to  be  noticed.     It  is  on  some  occasions 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  black  trap  of  the  Sabine 
country,  near  Rome^  containing  solitary  crystals  of  augite, 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  collection  of  Mr.   Greenhough  of 
LfOndon.     It  is  the  last  described  form  crowded,,  (but  some- 
times only  studded)  like  a  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  greenish 
black  augite,  alone,  or  interspersed  with  basaltic  hornblende ; 
both  of  large  size,  and  well  characterized;*  and  in  weathered 
masses,  often  showing  their  terminations.     Among  other  lo- 
calities, this  form  occurs  on  the  declivity  overlooking  the 
race»course,  where  it  is  chequered  with  spots  of  granular  epi- 
dote  and  white  quartz.     On  La  Prairie  common,  these  augitic 
crystals  are  almost  acicular,  in  a  brownish  trap ;  and  also  on 
the  Lachine  Canal,  where  the  rock  assumes  a  peculiar,  and 
very  handsome  appearance.     It  is  found  in  great  quantity 
near  the  country-seat  of  Edward  Gregory,  Esq.  but  cannot 
now  be  examined,  in  situ,  as  it  is  covered  by  water.     The 
large  fragments   strewed    around,   however,   show  it  to  be 
amorphoos.     It  may  be  described  as  a  confused  assemblage 
of  short  needle-shaped  black  crystals,  cemented  together,  to 
Qse  a  convenient  phrase,  by  a  fine  mixture  of  pink  feldspar 
and  white  quartz.     It  is  in  parts,  interspersed  with  numerous 
round  druses,  averaging  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with 
octohedral  iron  pyrites,  rhombic  and  pyramidal  calcspar,  and 
peen  epidote  in  many  but  very  small  crystals.     Mingling 
^  these  druses,  without  regularity  of  situation,  and  in  con- 

*  The  au^te  belongiog^  to  the  A,  triunilaire^  of  Hauj,  as  I  learn  from 
^'  Tnxist,  whose  skill  in  practical  chcmislr}-  and  crystallography  has  laid 
^t  under  frequent  and  pleasing  obligations. 
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sidernble  numbers,  (though  commonly  diniiiict)  are  spberie 
knots  of  pink  feldspar,  nearly  pure,  minutely  crystalliud,  tJ 
filled  with  the  acicular  hornblende  or  augiie  of  the  genet 
mass.  The  feldspar,  it  will  be  observed,  is  herr  pink.  I  in 
with  a  detached  mass  on  liie  north  side  of  the  boniogeoeoi 
trap,  traversed  by  a  vein  two  inches  tltick,  of  red  feldspar. 

Judging  of  the  quantity  of  the  trap  met  with,  in  the  ei 
ration  of  the  Lachine  Canal,  by  what  is  thrown  out,  it  is  vi 
considerable.  It  is  principally  of  the  second,  or  compac 
kind,  and  is  massive ;  rarely  in  veins,  when  it  nitgbt  be  vi^ 
ble  in  the  stdes  of  Ihe  canal,  as  in  fact  it  is,  not  far  from  th) 
bridge  at  the  west  end,  and  at  about  three  raJIcs  from  (hi 
same  end.  The  tliird  form,  when  penetrating  the  Umt^lon 
in  veins,  effervesces  slightly  with  acids,  and  even  i 
well  preserved  terebratultr,  covered  with  a  fermginous  cnut) 
and  surrotinded  by  crystals  of  basaltic  hornblende. 

The  fourth  form  abounds  most  near  the  limestone,  at  il 
sides  of  Ihe  eastern  division  of  the  hill,  and  on  (be  iiigli«r  p: 
of  the  very  rough  northeast  llank  of  Mount  Trafalgar; 
U  graduates,  in  passing  downwards,  through  the  homogeneoal 
into  the  crystalline  black  form.  It  can,  indeed,  scarcely  bl 
called  a  trap  ;  although  forming  part  of  the  same  depotiliai 
will)  the  other  portions  of  the  hill.  It  cannot  be  diKliognillMi 
in  carefully  selected  hand  specimens,  from  ibe  sieniie  of  tbt 
summit  of  Peek  Island,  in  Lake  Superior;  and  wbkf 
dilSculty  from  an  amphibolic  granite,  from  near  RJcclUm) 
in  the  Lake  of  the  Wood^.  It  is  a  mixture,  occa«iotnI)y  tUt. 
of  white  or  transparent  feldspar,  white  crystalline  quutt,  a 
a  little  copper-coloured  mica,  often  in  nuts.  In  tim  gnul 
tike  rock,  prisms  of  hornblende  are  scattered  ni  i 
■ometimes  mere  dots,  or  acicular ;  but  at  others,  one  at  R 
inches  lung,  and  of  corresponding  breadth.  As  hn  I 
mentioned  above,  this  form,  by  an  augmentation  of  Ht  k 
blende,  passes  into  perfect  trap,  and,  on  tlie  otbcr  ban^  M 
frequently,  wholly  loses  (he  imbedded  crytlali  in  qnrttiiw- 
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white  cement  often  contains  carbonate  of  lime.  When 
ilack  and  white  ingredients  are  distributed  with  some  uni- 
lity,  and  in  equal  quantity,  their  strongly  contrasting 
ies  give  great  beauty.  It  often  traverses  the  other  forms 
ap,  in  broad  and  straight,  tapering  bands,  which  issue 
i  large  irregular  masses,  whose  precise  relation  to  the 
ounding  rocks  happens  to  be  hid  by  vegetation  or  debris, 
he  four  forms  of  trap  now  sketched,  together  with  their 
erous  gradations,  occur  in  the  veins  or  dykes  which  form 
ingular  a  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  environs  of  Mon- 
I.  The  second,  or  homogeneous  kind,  is  most  abundant ; 
it  is  here  protected  from  the  elements  by  a  ferruginous 
t,  and  breaks  into  thick  oblong  slabs,  with  sharp,  rhom- 
al  edges.  I  do  not  recollect  the  fourth  form  to  exist  as 
ke.  Near  the  north  end  of  a  limestone  quarry,  a  few 
ired  jrards  north  of  tlie  race-course,  there  is  a  dyke  of  a 
[position  I  have  not  observed  on  the  hill.     It  consists  of  a 

passing  into  powdery,  cement,  white  and  green,  (each 
ur  predominating  In  patches)  which  contains  numerous 
y  marked  crystals  of  basaltic  hornblende,  distributed  con- 
dly,  but  equally,  and  not  often  confluent.  The  cement  is 
cipally  calcareous ;  the  remainder  being  green  earth, 
:h  firequently  coats  the  crystals. 

*hese  dykes  are  derived  from  the  hill.  The  presence  of 
station  and  of  soil,  prevents  our  tracing  them  throughout 
kieir  source ;  but  their  origin  is  betrayed  by  the  identity 
heir  materials  with  those  of  the  rock  of  the  hill,  by  the 
rse  of  the  majority,  and  by  their  being  detected  in  several 
inces  issuing  thence,  and  from  its  immediate  neighbour- 
i. 

h.  MaccuUoch,  in  his  account  of  the  group  of  trap  islands 
he  west  coast  of  Scotland,  describes  several  large  accu- 
ations,  depots,  as  it  were,  of  amphibolic  rocks,  from 
nee  veins  proceed  in  all  directions  for  several  miles  into 
adjacent  strata.    The  form  and  position  of  the  ramifica*' 
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laom  now  unrler  roiisid«raiioi),  ta»y  be  uiidcruood  frcni  dl 
(bllowiiig  obierv^tions.  '  j 

HoriiAntal  ibrll  limcaone.  Soon,  as  bas  been  ikvady  a 
ed,  ibe  plun  sarronnding  the  hill;  and  withoul  the  least  A 
rancemeiit*  invests  its  trap  masses,  lo  a  variable  disUHM 
from  Uie  summit  of  from  one  hundred  and  ItAy  to  t)ir«e  hm 
dred  aud  fifty  (eel,  ibe  lowest  of  thesf  elcratioiip  being  on  d 
nunli,  and  tlip  highest  on  the  snulb  flunk  ufllie  «atl  divUi'oi 

From  ihe  bill,  as  from  a  renlre,  there  paK  in  all  ilireciioa 
into  the  liineslone,  with  a  remarkably  strnighi, 
rotirkC,  a  grt-at  niiniber  of  dykes,  urms,  or  veins,  of  the  eo 
position  stated  above;  and  perpend icnlarly,  or  nrnrty  ' 
They  have  been  traced  northeastwardly,  for  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Those  at  Lacbiue  may  originate  in  the  trap  cootiguon 
lolbem.  In  ihcrace-cotirse,  which  is  a  level  piece  of  gronn^ 
full  of  old  and  new  qiinrrie^  oi  limestone,  no  less  than  fourtrff 
of  these  veins  have  been  conuted.  They  are  best  seeii  abeoti 
tile  middle,  and  near  the  hill,  from  whence  they  advance }o# 
above  the  grass,  like  the  base  of  long,  mined,  walls.  Tto 
mofi  romiRon  direction  on  the  raee-coursc  is  east ;  ihe  ifvil' 
lliMiH  being  nsnally  tridiiig.  They  dip  uartb  at  a  very  Mgt: 
iuigle.  Al  llic  norllit'avi  eornrrortheconisc.  twrorntucnWi 
bill  Ibe  phiee  of  iuterseetion  is  bid  by  soil.  A  litllctotbc 
MUth  of  the  Dtnn<I  a  vein  runs  north  north  east.  Id  the  quay 
linrlh  uf  the  i-utirse,  two  contignous  dykcsf  also  nut  Mrd 
nnrih  «usl,  that  direction  lending  to  the  hill.  The  n 
ihr  rniie  with  another  mu,  in  a  piue  wood,  twn  ihirdi  tl'' 
mile  north  of  the  roursc  ;  and  a  second  vein,  close  ■!  hnillK 
ibe  same  wood,  passes  norili  by  east.  Of  three  Ut  \ 
llineilone  ipinrry,  (about  one  aud  a  half  mile  north  eut  •fib 
hill}  thni  ni  llie  b«ck  of  the  bouse  runs  north,  nml  a 


*  r«i*|-t  nmr  »  dewnml  Iioiim<   od  iW  wcM  tooA  lo  Si.  CadM 
«l.«r«hn  liinipt  iTgivtlgTHRjiinpUcn:  bat  pertap  nut  b;  tlN  tnf 
I  TIh>  I  •iiu]<utitlMi  tit'  ana  of  dme  dy  kca  haa  b««a  ptm. 
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froot|  north  east.  They  are  compact,  highly  ferruginous,  but 
occasionally  in  their  route,  (as  is  common)  assume  the  por- 
phyritic  form  described  third.  In  one  case  the  hornblende 
prisms  are  low  and  oblique,  four  sided,  and  at  the  same  time 
few  and  small.  The  paste  here  is  brown ;  the  whole  mass 
strongly  resembling  the  trap  on  parts  of  the  river  Richelieu. 

These  veins  have  parallel  sides,  and  are  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  thickness  ;  but  near  Lachine,  there  is  one  fourteen  feet 
thick ;  it  is  visible,  however,  for  so  short  a  distance,  that  its 
dimensions  cannot  be  given  precisely.     They  do  not  thin  off, 
at  least  very  sensibly.     In  fact,  we  cannot  at  present  trace  the 
same  individual  further  than  four  hundred  yards.     Sometimes, 
as  at  the  sooth  east  angle  of  the  race-course,  they  seem  to 
meet  with  an  obstacle,  and  collect  into  an  irregular  knot,  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  broad,  which  again  projects  a  number  of  tor- 
tuous ramifications :  the  straight  course  having  been  abandon- 
ed.   These  veins  frequently  subdivide,  and  again  unite,  en- 
closing lenticular  masses  of  conchiferous  limestone,  and  some- 
times of  large  size  ;  in  all  cases  adhering  to  the  trap,  with  the 
utmost  firmness,  and  although  the  division  is  marked  by  a  fine 
clear  line,  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  detected  in  the  vein  by  ap- 
plication of  acids.    These  insulated  fragments  suffer  no  change 
eicept  being  a  little  harder ;  and  contain  terebratula^  encrt- 
niteSf  be.  whose  state  of  preservation  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  shells  imbedded  atja  distance  from  the  trap:  even  the 
nacre  remains  in  some  casli^s.     These  divisions  are  sometimes 
quite  minote,  and  separate  the  limestone  for  short  distances 
ioto  thin  ribbon-like  lamina?,  parallel  to  each  other  and  per- 
pendicnlar.      Sometimes    the    trap    has    insinuated    itself, 
horixontally   in   sheets,    between    the    layers   of  limestone. 
Thii   is   beautifully  exemplified   in    an    abraded    bank   on 
the  south   side   of  the   race-course,    at    the    base    of  the 
Un.     Here  the  upper  stratum  is  horizontal  trap  of  paral- 
lel sides,  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and  covered  with  earth.     It 
rests  on  the  limestone  in  its  usual  position,  pushing  through  it 


nt\ 
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B  vertical  and  very  ihin  sheet  of  trap.  A  drawing,  made  vei 
soon  after  meeting  with  this  appenrauce,  does  not  reprewi 
any  displacement  of  the  calcareous  strata  ;  and  I  well  nmm 
ber,  that  ihe  union  betwci-n  the  two  U}  ers  or  veins  of  trap 
perfect. 

In  the  quarry  6ve  hundred  yards  north  of  die  race-conn 
there  is  a  vein  eighteen  inches  tliirk,  which  is  nearly  hoi 
tal.  It  is  only  seen  for  a  few  feet.  Dr.  Lyons,  Surgean  to  lU 
British  forces,  an  acute  observer,  lo  whom  1  am  niurh  indebtr^ 
met  with  a  horiEOnial  vein,  on  the  sonih  flank  of  Mount  Tr** 
felgar,  overlooking  the  priests'  house.  The  west  and  norib* 
west  parts  of  the  base  and  sides  of  Montreal  Hill,  have  n< 
yet  been  sufficiently  examined  ;  but  I  do  not  look  for  tnnck 
information  from  thence,  tis  they  are  employrd  in  dllag*,  aodf 
as  far  as  I  know,  have  not  been  excavated  fur  quarries,  Itc. 

1  shall  now  proceed  to  givi^  some  account  of  ilw  liroeslon^ 
overlying  this  trap,  and  receiving  its  ramifications.  It  is 
portion  of  the  great  basin  of  secondary  rocks  of  North  Amf 
ricn,  whose  outlines  have  been  ably  traced  by  Dr.  Janet,  ia 
his  account  of  the  expedition  lo  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Major  Long.  Anion?  detailed  description  of  its  lineofJioC 
tion  with  the  elder  and  inclined  rucks  of  the  dividing  ri^gcol 
the  vallies  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  St.  Lawrence:,  may  I* 
found  in  Volume  VIIl.  p.  77.  of  the  American  Joanwl  rf 
Science.  The  particular  form  ocj^^rriog  in  Montreal  IiUaiff 
and  ovcrspreadtug  nearly  the  wholr  of  ii,  eiteiids  iolo  Lakff 
Chnniplaiii  and  on  the  Richelieu  on  the  south  ;  and  DordiMSf- 
wards,  down  the  St.  Liiwrcnce,  as  fur  as  Cope  Toonnrflli 
thirty  miles  below  Quebec.  Its  south  east  boundaries 
not  hern  at  all  examined.  We  only  know  of  the  couolrf 
of  the  Si.  l>awrciicr,  hclow  Montreal,  that  it  aboomlf  ii' 
greywacke  and  clayslale,  superincumbent  on  gnnite  tM- 
pieU*.  Wesierly  and  southwesterly,  it  uniies  with  tba 
Honesof  ihe  tinkes,  wiih  which,  ifwg  nrr  lo  jnd);e  by  inbt^ 
dcd  mincralit,  organic  remains,  aad  geological  po«ition.  Hi 
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cotemporaneoas.  The  compact  form  is  not  to  be  distinguish- 
ed from  that  of  the  north  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  serving 
as  the  substratum  for  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  and  Upper  Canada. 

The  limestone  of  Montreal  Hill  is  bluish  black  or  bluish 
brown,  without  lustre,  fine-grained  passing  into  compact, 
easily  scratched  by  steel,  and  of  conchoidal  fracture  when  free 
from  shells.  When  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  divided  into 
horizontal  layers,  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches  thick,  some 
of  them  containing  silica  in  chemical  combination  (with  in- 
creased hardness) ;  and  others  chertz  in  horizontal  bands. 
How  thick  the  strata  are,  at  some  depth  beneath  the  surface, 
is  very  doubtful.  This  form  of  the  limestone  is  well  seen  at 
McTavish'i  Tomb,  on  the  west  road  to  St.  Catharine's,  and 
on  the  north  of  the  hill  at  the  base :  every  where  full  of  the 
organic  remains  of  the  level  country.  The  limestone  of  the 
race-coiirsei  so  traversed  by  dykes,  is  in  all  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  hill. 

The  small  quarries  scattered  over  a  field  north  east  of  the 

race-course,  and  often  alluded  to  already,  are  nearly  on  the 

ame  level  with  those  of  the  latter  spot ;  but  are  perhaps  two 

*et  lower.     They  are  only  opened  to  the  depth  of  nine  feet  of 

)ck.     Of  this,  the  upper  third  is  a  brown,  knotty,  disinte- 

"ated,  calcareous  shale,  greatly  charged  with  iron  in  the 

own  carburet  and  pyritic  forms.     The  lower  two  thirds,  by 

^id,  but  not  abrupt  transition,  consist  of  layers  of  bluish 

ly  and  grayish  brown  limestone,  from  eight  to  thirty  inches 

:k.     These  are  highly  crystalline,  in  shining  rhomboidal 

ttes,  which  average  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 

lay  no  trace  of  organization.     Williams's  Quarries  prc- 

the  tame  appearances  as  these. 

le  limestone  on  the  north  of  the  island,  in  the  quarries  and 

^n  platforms  along  the  Riviere  des  Prairies,  is  nearly  tlie 

as  the  crystalline  species  of  the  quarry  adjacent  to  the 

ourse.    The  organic  remains  are  the  same,  but  where  I 
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observed  it  there  wa;  a  tendency  to  tbc  granular  form. 
of  it  is  shaly.     The  HilTeirnce  in  level  must  be  very  smKtl. 

The  calcareous  rock,  which  has  been  cut  Lhrotigb  to 
ing  the  cana!  between  Montreal  and  Lachine,  is  only  seen  i 
the  three  and  a  half  or  four  miles  nearest  the  west  end.  U  i 
about  on  the  same  plane  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  nfgt 
edges  of  the  upper  and  noriherii  strata,  above  described,  m 
concealed  by  the  large  alluvial  bank  (prding  the  biU.  Tl 
limestone  of  this  locality  varies  iu  its  external  appeainuMre. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  above  distance,  it  is  pale,  gritty,  ai 
deficient  in  shells.  I  suspect  the  presence  of  ijuartK,  but 
accident  has  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  testing  it. 

Proceeding  nestward,  the  limestone  beenmrs  blaish  black, 
andsolWr;  a  pale  brown  granular  variety  then  int^rmisingwi 
il,  by  a  sort  of  alleniatlon ;  both  containing  large  dmset 
very  splendid  crystals  of  dog-looth,  nail-liend,  irnticulnr,  m 
curved  rliomboidal  calcspar.     Their  organic  remains  are  lilt 
same.     These  pale  and  dark  layers  are  in  firtn  nnion,  bj 
wavy,  but  still  horitonial  line,  the  black  one  being  nuially 
the  surface,  and  ot\en  azoophytic,  while  the  inner  brown  parti 
are  full  of  shells,  and  approach  to  the  crystalline  stale.     Ite 
limestone  at  the  west  end  of  the  canal  is  all  dark  and  sia}fi 
but  is  unchanged  in  other  respects.     Very  fine  fibroD>  ai 
nile  has  been  brought  from  hence,  but  I  suspect  from  the  trap- 
It  is  in  veins  an  inch  tliick,  consisting  of  two  closely  r 
tables  of  equal  Mxe,  one  of  which  is  while,  with  some  degree  of 
trnnstucency  :  the  other  is  hyaline,  and  almost  (raiispsrnit< 

These  limcsioncs  cannot  now  be  examined,  in  sito,  aslfa/ 
are  covered  by  the  water  of  the  canal,  and  by  the  earth  fonM^ 
its  ndcs ;  hut  the  fragments  lying  around,  may  be  •uffaoK 
for  obtaining  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  their  nature.  Tht« 
materials  also  indicate,  that  in  certain  parts  at  least,  it  he* 
rests  upon  an  indurated  fjuarti  rock,  of  very  fine  grain,  bbdt 
and  brown  in  alternate  slripes,  (the  former  shade  being  derinJ 
from  carbon)  and  sprinkled  with  dots  of  iron  pyrites.     TV 
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dark  variety  predominates  and  runs  into  shale  ;  but  of  what 
kind  I  have  not  yet  ascertained.  This  rock  occurs  near  St. 
Henry's,  and  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  porphyritic  trap 
with  the  handsome  druses  of  calcspar  and  epidote.  The  island 
of  St.  Helen,  which  bears  about  north  north  east  from  the 
place  where  this  quartz  rock  occurs,  is  based  on  a  modification 
of  greywacke,  an  extremely  compact  and  hard  conglomerate 
of  granular  quartz  masses,  both  angular  and  rounded,  green, 
gray,  brown  and  black  ;  and  varying  in  size  from  two  inches 
in  diameter  to  microscopic.  The  cement  is  green,  and  in 
sparing  quantity.  It  contains,  disseminated,  iron  pyrites,  and 
some  copper-coloured  mica,  the  latter  being  plentiful  in  some 
of  the  fragments.  I  observed  in  it,  one  mass  of  colourless  feld- 
spar. This  rock  shows  itself  in  a  naked  blufi*,  a  few  feet  above 
the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  north  east  of  the  Barracks  of  the  Artil- 
lery. I  am  informed,  that  it  is  either  massive  or  divided  into 
very  duck  strata. 

I  may  place  here  the  facts  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge respecting  the  sandstone  of  St.  Anne.     It  presents  itself 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis  for  two  miles  below  that  vil- 
lage, and  at  the  rapids  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north  east  of 
Isle  Perranlt,  in  thick  horizontal  slabs  of  light  brown  quartzy 
sandstone,  with  ferruginous  clouds  and  spots.     It  is  hard, 
flne-grained  for  the  most  part^  and  seems  to  have  little  or  no 
cement.     It  appears  in  large  quantity  at  the  Cascades,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  this  body  of  water ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  is  not  seen  in  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  until  we  reach 
the  neiglibourhood  of  St.  Re^s,  (fifty  miles  south  west)  as  we 
learn  from  a  printed  report  of  Mr.  Raymond,  a  surveyor,  who 
foond  it  underlying  much  of  the  St.  Lawrence  county,  in  the 
State  of  New-York.     I  have  seen  it,  in  the  Thousand  Islands, 
resting  on  gneiss,  directly  and  unconformably.     From  these 
and  jother  circumstances,  I  deduce  a  probability,  that  the 
sandstone  of  St.  Anne  is  below  the  limestone  of  Montreal 
bland— -a  rock  whose  organic  remains  and  accidental  minerals 
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are  yet  lo  be  staled.  All  its  varieties  furnish  the  snme  mum 
reiDains ;  liui  uo  fossil  vegetables  have  yet  been  fouad.  TbeJ 
are  chiefiy  sparry  or  granular  casts  of  the  common  limMon^ 
£Aiigtil<£,  however,  and  terrbratulee,  frequently  preserre  thor 
nacre.  Of  trilubitn,  ilie  asaph  genus  is  tlic  motit  abll1)dsa^ 
excepting  perhaps  the  debris  of  very  large  trUobites,  unaUjI 
too  comminuted  to  allow  of  the  determination  of  (he  tpecin 
but  in  the  crystalline  limestone  of  the  quarries,  they  mn  It 
and  are  evidently  caudal  portions  of  the  genus  Itotttut,  lalelvc 
instituted  liy  Dr.  Dekay.  Some  of  them,  althongb  wprcwnU 
ing  at  least  one  third  of  the  animal,  are  only  a  quarter  of  ai 
inch  long.  The  asaphs  approach  nearest  the  species  ran* 
datus  of  Brongntart.  I  have  found  no  entire  Calyment:  buti 
many  bucklers  or  heads  of  the  Blumenbach  species  ;  and  u 
of  them  an  inch  and  an  half  in  diameter.  They  are  tovati 
whole,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Qocbec. 

The  fragments  of  tritoliitej,  frotn  Germany,  and  Llaodilk)  il 
Wales,  represented  in  fig.  No.  6.  &ic.  of  Brongniart,  OCCM 
plentifully  here,  and  do  not  difler  much  from  those  of  i|m  Mbmt 
disiinguiehed  naturalist,  in  general  outline  and  diranooHL* 
The  front  of  the  buckler  is  much  more  convex,  remarkaWy  lO  J, 
and  has  on  each  side,  near  the  base,  three  very  small  U 
verse  lines,  (scarcely  lo  be  called  depressions)  corrvspoodillf 
to  the  sulci  so  strongly  marked  in  the  genus  Calyment.  TIWA 
is  frequently,  but  not  universally,  a  very  mimite  pisilaoB  prO-> 
cess  on  the  centre  of  the  front.  The  whole  npper  edge  of  dw 
buckler  is  always  surrounded  by  a  very  ornamenlal  h 
culor  border  (sometimes  semi  •elliptical)  of  punciurea,  | 
in  the  mesbes  of  a  net-work  in  high  relief,  and  arranged  cloM' 
together,  io  rays,  passing  perpendicularly  from  the  bucUHy, 
and  tbrmiHg  at  the  same  time,  wben  observed  ii 


*  At  MoDtmonuici,  near  Qa«bec,  thoT  occur  mucli  lugtt : 
ceedincaiM'  mad  abaUindi  iQiUameler. 
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carved  lines,  parallel  to  its  upper  rim  or  edge,  excepting  at  the 
sides,  where  they  diverge,  leaving  a  space  occupied  by  oiher 
lines  of  dottiogs,  parallel  to  the  former,  but  speedily  terminat- 
ing on  the  cheeks  of  the  buckler.  The  lines  which  are  com- 
plete from  nde  to  side,  are  four  in  number.  The  imperfect 
additional  ones  vary  from  two  to  four  ;  the  smallest  and  inner 
consisting  of  only  two  or  three  punctures.  A  plain  edging 
includes  the  semicircle  of  punctures.  (Vide  PI.  XV .  fig.  1 .)  In 
the  beds  of  these  casts,  the  places  of  the  punctures  are  shown, 
by  small  conical  elevations,  and  those  of  the  ridges  of  the 
network  by  corresponding  depressions. 

Orthocerafitei  are  met  with,  in  all  the  kinds  of  limestone  : 
those  in  the  dark  granular  form,  are  sometimes  almost  as  large 
as  the  celebrated  specimens  from  Lake  Huron,  and  vary  from 
them  in  no  respect.  Small  cylindrical  casts  of  calcspar,  which 
taper  considerably,  are  common.  Having  no  peculiarities  of 
structure,  they  are  only  thought  to  belong  to  this  family,  on 
account  of  their  being  provided  with  a  siphuncle. 

Contdaria  quadristilcata  are  rare,  but  have  been  found. 
They  are  described  by  Sowerby.     Casts  of  trochi^  turbones, 
terAraiul€e,  produeti^    turbinolitCy   cellular    madrepores,    co- 
raUinetf  retiporesy  flustrts^  are  every  where  in  great  plenty. 
There  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  iubipore^  which  occupies  a 
knot  in  the  calcareous  strata ;   not  confusedly,  as  is  common, 
but  in  concentric  circles,  and  placed  perpendicularly  in  the 
rock,  at  some  distance  from  each  other.     I  do  not  know  if  the 
tubes  communicate  with  each  other.     Ungulit  exceeding  an 
inch  ID  length  are  frequent  at  the  west  end  of  the  Lachine 
canal,  having  the  brown  matter  of  the  shell  in  fine  preserva- 
tion.    The  encrinital  family  is  in  astonishing  numbers  and 
variety ;  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  carefully  studied.     In 
May  1823, 1  met  with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  column  and 
stomach  of  the  E.  moniliformis;  a  variety  of  the  stag's  horn 
encrinite  is  not  uncommon.    The  remains,  which  I  last  summer 
considered,  (with  others.)  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  stomnch  of 
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K  pear  encriiule,  from  a  Epecinien  from  Montreal,  foiBNl  b 
Mr.  Lee,  (37th  iafantry,)  oi)d  from  Lake  Simcoe,  found  t^ 
royEcIf,  1  have  since  met  with,  'm  a  more  perfect  form,  U  ti 
natural  steps  above  the  FalU  of  Moatuiorend,  near  Quebec. 
It  most  probably  does  not  beloug  to  this  family  lU  all ;  but  is 
3  multiiocular  sliell,  resembling  the  ortKoetraiitt.  I  am  ae 
now  prepared  lo  add  further  respecting  it,  than  that  it  I 
Straight  or  curved  cylindrical,  large  in  tvltat  we  may  pro  tewi 
pore  call  the  middle,  and  wpering  gradually  towards  ihe  rx-. 
Iremities  :  which,  by  the  by,  have  not  been  seen.  Its  «pti 
are  straight,  (not  sinuous,)  transverse ;  and  avongv  ttx  ttt 
the  inch.  In  ten  individuals  no  siphuncle  has  been  (ilscowred.. 
My  largeU  fragment  is  four  inches  long,  by  neaHy  two  iJi 
greatest  breadth. 

The  accidental  minerals  occurring  in  the  linettone  of 
Montreal,  are  in  very  small  quantity,  and  few  in  otmber* 
They  are  conlined  to  purple  fluor,  in  plates,  lining  (i»Hre% 
and  as  small  cubes  superimposed :  yellow  blende,  in  imbedM 
crystalline  ma<,sps :  sind  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  in  druMtand 
as  coatings. 

The  alluvial  ridge,  which  sttrrounds  two  thirds  of  ibis  idi 
and  is  so  distinct  on  the  southern  and  eastrni  aspects  of  tht 
bill,  may  be  considered  as  an  ancient  embankmcDl,  in  one  t( 
those  vast  bodies  of  water  which  were  lcf\  by  the  lad  tfehigej 
and  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have  undergoue  repeatnl  snb- 
sidnDces,  until  tliey  have  assumed  their  present  fbape*  and 
uuinber.  From  whatsoever  souire  this  bank  may  bavedmt^ 
ed  its  materials,  its  course  and  form  have  been  iroparml  vt  'A 
by  waters  flowing  nearly  in  tlie  same  direction  as  ibe  OttaA, 
and  St.  Lawrence  of  the  present  day :  but  at  an  nier 
which  would  give  them  an  iuliiuiely  greater  extent  ihaa  tbrf. 
now  possess.  I  ha\x  traced  it  for  one  faandred  and  siity-Srt. 
miles  up  the  former  stream,  when  t  met  with  a  barrier  of  sterik 
hills,  through  which  it  forces  its  way,  leaving  behind  b  thfti 
va<it  and  Hnnclimes  fertile  deposits  in  which  Lakes  dcs  AUr- 
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nettes,  Tamatsamingy  inc.  are  placed.  Up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  on  its  lakes,  it  is  universal ;  but  broken  even  into 
seven  successive  terraces,  which  is  the  greatest  number  I  have 
seen.  It  is  continuous,  downwards,  from  Montreal  towards 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  one  or  more  of  these  platforms,  for 
three  hondred  and  fifty  miles  to  my  own  knowledge,  and 
most  probably,  the  whole  distance  of  five  hundred  and  eighty 
miles ;  frequently,  however,  interrupted  by  districts  of  rock, 
as  I  need  scarcely  add. 

This  alluvial  deposite,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Montreal, 
including  the  ridge  and  the  marshy  flat  at  its  base,  is  com- 
posed of  different  ingredients  in  different  places.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  it  is,  at  all 
levels,  a  coarse  mixture  of  ferruginous  sand,  reddish  clay, 
and  gravel ;  full  of  large  bowlders  of  primitive  rocks,*  and 
particularly  abounding  in  large  nodules  of  rusted  black  and 
brown  limestone.  Here  and  there,  without  regularity,  there 
are  very  thin  and  partial  beds  of  pure  sand  and  gravel,  in  a 
horixontal  position.  The  former,  however,  I  have  learnt, 
exists,  as  a  very  large  and  deep  accumulation,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  canal,  close  by,  unfortunately  for  its  cheap  and  per- 
manent construction.  The  masses  of  limestone  found  among 
these  rolled  substances,  are  always  without  shells  :  a  remark- 
able circumstance  in  a  district  of  conchiferous  limestone.  It 
is  very  shaly,  but  still  not  only  weathers  in  its  ordinary  direc- 
tion, but  in  concentric  spherical  layers,  like  the  coats  of  an 
onion,  a  mode  of  division  not  to  be  discovered  in  sound  rock 
of  this  nature ;  but  I  have  observed,  upon  an  extensive  scale, 


*  AxnoDg^  the  rolled  masses  of  the  fields  and  river  banks,  I  have  met  with 
pale  green  coccolite  in  tabular  spar,  with  yellow  mica ;  dark  green  cocco* 
lite ;  &ne  granular,  forming^  one  third  of  a  compound ;  together  with  black 
mica,  and  pink  rhomboidal  calcspar ;  a  bowlder  of  tabular  spar,  white,  and 
unmixed,  weighing^  six  hundred  pounds.  Dr.  Lyons  has  met  with  well- 
marked  rolled  Labrador  feldspar  in  the  island  of  ^t.  Helen,  opposite  the 
town  of  Montreal. 
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that  all  rocks,  on  the  application  of  strong  he«l,  as 
sure  to  the  cooking  fire  of  a  Canadian  voyageur,  incladia^ 
trap, and  itsconglomeraiesamygdalo'irf,  granite,  gnrUs,  (jaam 
rock,  ^.  &c.  shale  superficially,  in  slaty,  lenticular,  and  oTus 
large  fragments,  without  attention  to  iiaiural  cleavagw.  I 
do  not  inleud  to  make  any  deductions  from  iVn  fiKt  al  pre- 
sent. TItese  calcareous  midulea  are  frequent  bI  the  enut  rnj 
of  the  Lachine  Canal,  wiih  the  Rravelly  earlli  spoken  -at 
above ;  but  in  a  mile  or  so  west,  on  iis  route,  (the  exact  du- 
tanre  my  notes  do  not  give)  it  is  succeeded  hy  ■  rWp  Woe 
viscous  clay,  containing  among  other  pebbles,  small  ina4>e«  of 
the  black  limestone  without  shells.  This  blue  clay  CitJiI  con- 
tinuing along  the  canal)  is  succeeded,  at  two  and  n  bn)f  miles 
from  Montreal,  by  a  bed,  cut  through  for  one  hundred  yards, 
of  very  sofl  and  flaky  while  marl,  full  of  fresh  vraier  thells. 
It  is  covered  for  three  feet  by  decayed  vegetables,  and  hai 
itself  been  penetrated  for  tlie  same  distance  without  reaching 
its  under  surface.  This  bed  has  limet^tune,  in  situ,  clos^  oa 
its  west.  Its  shells  are  in  grtat  numbers,  and  preci»ety  IJ 
inhabiting  the  contiguous  waters  and  great  lakes.  Tbey 
decomposed ;  that  is,  are  soil,  bridle,  and  white,  but  not  al  all 
impregnated  with  carbon,  fliui,  or  calcarcnns  tnatlers.  Fhn* 
orbit  bicariualui,  dcflctut.  and  trivloit.  Mtlania 
and  Phjfta  hetcrott-opha,  are  about  in  equal  quanlidtt* 
The  Unio  is  rare,  and  always  in  fragments.  I  met  wilbcwf 
delicate  and  small  Lymnaiu  rlongtitut,  similar,  except  inKK, 
to  the  living  shell  in  the  Little  Ln  Croix  river,  leading  U, 
Lake  Vermilion,  on  llie  north  and  west  of  Lake  Snperior^ 
I^mnteuM  emar^inatui,  Valvata  lincern,  and  Ci/clni  $inHi*, 
also  prevent.  There  are  some  pits  on  ihe  north  of  MotUKtl' 
Hill,  from  whence  Dr.  Lyons  has  brought  fresh  water 
of  the  genus  Snricava,  which  1  have  found  likewise 
Streamlet  on  the  Ottawa,  one  hundred  and  twenty  milc« 
Borth  west  of  Montreal,  and  five  miles  into  the  wood*  finw 
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the  river.    The  marl  and  shells  just  noticed  occur  at  Gren* 
ville,  CD  the  Ottawa,  fifty-five  miles  west  from  Montreal. 

To  return  to  the  ridge : — As  it  leaves  Montreal  to  the  west, 
its  bowlders  gradually  disappear ;  and  at  St.  Henry,  we  find 
it  to  comist  of  beds  of  sand,  resting  upon  clay.  The  flat  be- 
low it,  east  of  St.  Henry,  on  the  road  to  Lachine,  is  composed 
of  coarse  gravel  from  primitive  rocks ;  while  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  latter  village  is  buried  under  foreign  masses,  to 
the  depth  of  thirty  feet  in  some  places. 


Description  of  a  new  species  of  Grosbrak,  inhabiting  the 
Northwestern  Terr.tory  of  the  United  States.  By  William 
CooPEiu     Read  January  10,  1825. 

l^B  genus  Loxia  being  restricted  by  the  most  eminent 
modem  ornithologists  to  the  CrosMl  >,  the  remaining  species 
of  graniTorons  birds  having  a  conical,  straight,  and  pointed 
bill,  and  which  were  arranged  by  Linnceus  and  the  authors 
who  have  followed  him  as  species  of  Loxia^  are  now  all  com- 
prehended nnder  the  genus  Frmgilla.  The  number  of  spe- 
cies thus  brought  together  is  consequently  very  great ;  but 
they  present  such  a  gradual  passage  from  one  character  to 
another,  that  it  is  found  impracticable  to  separate  them  into 
well  defined  and  natural  genera.  In  order  to  avoid,  however, 
die  uiconvenience  which  would  result  from  so  many  species 
being  comprehended  under  one  head,  Temminck  proposes  to 
nbdivide  them  into  three  sections,  characterised  by  the  forms 
of  their  bills,  vix.  latieones,  brevieonesj  and  longieones.  Thb 
mple  arrangement  appears  preferable  to  the  multitude  of  ar- 
tificial genera  which  some  nomenclators  have  attempted  to 
establish ;  or  it  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  consider 
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these  sections  as  sub«;eiier>i,  under  Ihe  nnmes  of  CoccolhraUMtt^ 
Fringiila,  and  Cariluelis,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Charles 
pane,  in  his  judicious  Obtervatiom  on  the  J^ommcUuun  of 
Wiiiof^t  Omithulogy."  The  first  of  these  comprises  nearl 
all  the  Loxia  of  authors  which  are  not  CrotibUU,  aod  to 
must  be  referred  the  species  which  is  the  subject  of  this 

FrINGILLA  TESFEBTINA,  (nobis.) 

F.  fronts  jtavo ;  vertice  alts  caudCiqu,e  rngrU ;  macula  olanii 
alba. 

Description.  Aene''A  eiRht  and  a  half  inches:  biii  yc\- 
low ;  strong,  conical,  svrclling,  poinied,  depretsed  above  at 
the  base  where  it  forms  an  angle  in  the  feathers  of  ilie  froiu; 
the  upper  mandible  turning  a  liltle  downwards  at  the  point. 
and  slightly  notched,  edges  of  both  sharp  and  catting 
roundish,  partly  concealed  by  the  black  vihrissir:  a  naimV' 
black  line  surrounds  Ihe  base  of  the  upper  inaudible  :.^W)r' 
and  a  band  passing  over  and  behind  the  eyes  yelloi 
of  the  head  black  :  iheekt  brown  :  thr.Mt  and  ntck  olive-bro«l 
passing  downwards  into  yellow,  which  is  the  colonr  of 
hack  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  fianks  and  lail 
IciitT  wing  coverti,  primaries  and  first  secondaries  hlackf 
greater  vring  coverts  and  inner  secondaries  white  on  ibeir 
lower  half,  forming  a  large  white  spot  on  the  wing  ;  dw  finl 
three  primarifs  of  equal  length  and  longer  than  the  rest :  «•!, 
of  twelve  feathers,  slightly  forked,  entirely  black :  feet  liolii 
brown. 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

Observation.     Id  the  natural  series  of  American  tpedcd 
this  bird  should  be  arranged  as  the  first  of  the  series  ;  bdag 
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intermediate  between  the  F,  coccothrausies  of  Europe  and  the 
F.  eardinaUs.  To  the  former  of  these,  which  is  the  type  of 
the  subgenus,  it  is  nearly  allied,  but  is  considerably  larger, 
besides  other  differences,  as  the  description  given  will  show. 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  is  taken,  was 
sent  to  the  Lyceum  from  Sauk  Ste.  Marie,  near  Lake  Supe- 
rior, by  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  and  is  labelled  Paushkundamo, 
the  name  given  it  by  the  Chippewa  Indians.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
has  since  favoured  me  with  the  following  account.  It  is  a 
little  singular  that  the  meaning  of  the  Chippewa  name  should 
so  nearly  coincide  with  that  of  the  subgenus  in  the  language  of 
the  system. 

*^  Patuhkundatno"  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Chip- 
pewa verb  patuhka'^n^  to  break.  The  termination  indicates 
the  object  acted  on,  and  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  rules 
of  their  language,  which  permits  the  formation  of  compound 
words  from  a  verb  and  substantive,  dropping  one  or  more 
syllables  of  each  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  The  word  pausk- 
kaun  is  the  animate  form  of  the  verb,  and  is  used  only  in  par- 
ticular reference  to  soft,  fleshy,  or  vegetable  substances,  as  a 
fly,  a  berry,  be.  The  word  will  therefore  admit  of  being 
rendered  ^y-&reaA:er,  berry-breaker^  he. 

**  This  bird  appeared  about  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  M.  T. 
during  the  first  week  in  April  1823.  The  individual  under 
examination  was  shot  on  the  7th  April,  in  the  evening.  An 
lodian  boy  was  attracted  into  the  woods  by  its  peculiar,  and 
to  him  strange  note.  There  were  a  few  birds  in  company  : 
they  were  seen  for  a  short  time  about  the  place ;  but  none 
bave  since  appeared.  The  species  is  said  to  be  common  about 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Fond  du  Lac,  be." 

Major  Delafield,  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  as  agent  of 
the  United  States  for  boundaries,  met  with  the  same  bird  in 
die  month  of  August  1823,  near  the  Savannah  river,  north- 
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west  Crom  Lake  Superior,  and  has  obligingly  commnnkui 
the  following  extract  from  bis  notes  made  at  the  time. 

*'  At  twilight,  the  bird  which  I  had  before  beard  to  cry  ii 
a  singular  strain,  and  only  at  this  hour,  made  its  appcaraiN 
close  by  my  tent,  and  a  flock  of  about  half  a  doif^a  perched 
on  the  bushes  in  my  encampment.  They  approached  to  a 
and  were  so  fearless,  ibat  my  canoe-men  attempted  to  ratdh 
them,  but  in  vain.  I  recognijied  this  bird  as  similar  to  oiM 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  at  ilie  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

"  Its  mournful  cry  al>out  the  hour  of  my  encamping,  (whick 
was  at  sutisel)  had  before  attracted  my  attention,  but  I  couUl 
never  get  sltiht  of  the  bird  but  on  this  occasion.  Ther«  it  . 
extensive  plain  and  swamp  through  which  (\ow%  the  Savaniii 
river,  covered  willi  a  thick  growth  of  sapin  tree*.  My  infer- 
ence was  then,  and  is  now,  that  this  bird  dwells  in  inch  6»ik 
retreats,  and  leaves  them  at  tlie  approach  of  nigbu" 


Observitions  on  the  Grnts  Salahandra,  leitk  the  anatamf 
of  the  Salahandra  girantea  (Bnrlon)  or  S.  ALUCoaAH 
ENsis  (Miehaux)  and  two  ntvr  genera  pntpaitd.  By  It 
Hablih,  M.  D.     Read  Dec.  27,  1824. 

Dt-'RiN'c  my  researches  into  the  Linnean  Lacpris,  I  \ 
my'ielf  very  much  embarrassed  by  the  confusion  whtc^eAn 
in  the  present  clnssificaiion  and  arrangement  of  ihia  depart' 
meut  of  toology  ;  the  Satamandra  have  not  u  nf reqitently  btttfi 
•  confounded  wiih  the  Protrut  and  Siren,   and  ibese  latter 
scribed  as  the  former;  and   in  a  few  instances  including  hS" 
viduals  generically  distinct  from  either.     This  eonforion  hat 
been  not  »  liiite  increased  by  the  laie  discovery  ofwveral 
dividual^  of  this  family,   which  cannot  without  violeocp 
referred  to  any  existing  genera. 
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inll  be  readily  presumed,  that  it  was  only  after  consider- 
Attention,  and  minute  anatomical  investigation  extended 
variety  of  these  animals,  that  I  have  ventured  to  give 
city  to  the  following  observations, 
le  Sirtnf  the  Proteus,  the  Amphiuma,  the  Triton  lateralis 
)  the  Salamandra  gigantea  (Barton)  or  Mhghaniensis 
haux)  must  form  a  family  of  reptiles  distinct  from  all 
"8,  and  these  will  again  be  natnrallj  separated  into  such 
ive  branchiae,  and  such  as  have  none  ;  all  being  fumish- 
ith  nostrils  and  spiracula.  Those  which  are  provided 
persistent  branchiae  having  the  skull  composed  of  many 
rate  bones,  as  the  Proteus  and  Siren — those  which  have 
cula,  without  branchiae  or  gills,  having  the  skull  compos- 
a  solid  piece,  as  the  Amphiuma  and  Satamandra  gigantea. 
le  Triton  lateralis  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Tri- 
^  of  Laurenti,  or  water-newts,  (the  Salamandra  aquatiea 
uvier)  as,  in  the  first  place,  these  animals  are  furnished 
five  toes  to  the  posterior  extremities  and  four  to  the  ante- 
:  the  Triton  lateralis  having  only  four  toes  to  each  extre- 
•  2d.  The  T.  lateralis  is  furnished  with  persistent  gills^- 
le  Salamandra  these  organs  are  deciduous.  3d.  The 
atfralis  has  one  rib  less  than  the  Tritons  of  Laurenti,  and 
Salamandra  proper. 

his  difficulty  could  not  escape  the  minute  observation  of 
Say,  who  in  his  paper  on  the  Triton  lateralis  (in  the  first 
.  Major  Long's  Expedition)  expressly  states  :  '*  These  four 
ive  species  [viz.  the  Axolotl  or  Siren  pifciformis  (Shaw) 
tttrada€ifia  (Lacepede)  the  Slrene  operculee  (Beauvois) 
the  Proteus  JVeO'Casariensis  (Greeny]  might  with  pro- 
ty  be  separated  from  the  genus  to  which  they  are  referrible 


Triton,  as  agfeneric  term  should  be  discarded,  it  having' been  origiDallj 
bfidied  bj  LaorcDti,  who  mistook  the  larw  of  Salamandrce  for  perfect 
alsy  as  was  remarked  by  Cavier,  in  his  essay  **  Sur  le  Protee.^  f  Voyag^e 
fM.  Humboldt  et  Bonpland.) 
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m  the  present  state  of  the  system,  and  placed  in  a  sepi 
genus,  the  external  characters  of  which  will   be   the  i 
as   those  of   Triton,    with   the   exception   of  the  p«r»ttB 
braochiee.*     lis  proper  KtatioD  will  doubtless  be  internwdiati 
between  Triton  and  Proteui,  but  far  more  closelj'  allied  le  "^ 
former,  "f 

The  animal  described  as  (he  Sirene  operciiUe  by  M.  P- 
de  Beauvois,  (iu  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  American  PhiloMphical 
Transactions,)  is  furnished  with  four  leg^,  nnd  five  loes  to  the 
posterior  feet — it  is  merely  the  larva  of  a  Sutanandni,  Hmilar 
lo  that  described  by  Professor  Green,  in  Vol.  I.  of  ihe  Jonmii 
of  the  Acad.  \at.  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  PntM 
JVeo-Caaariensis. 

But  (he  animal  described  by  Lacepede,  (in  the  lOtli  Vol.  of 
itie  Ann.  du  Mus.)  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He  named 
it  "  Un  Proiee,  ou  Salaniandre  tetradaciyle ;"  and 
that  the  place  of  its  habitation  is  unknown,  und  i)k  1 
structure  was  not  examined.  It  is  furnished  with  foar  \ef 
and  four  toes  lo  each  foot,  with  persistent  brancliiar]  llieft 
of  the  tail,  aud  general  external  appearance,  to  jiHlgv  fr<* 
the  place,  resembles  the  Triton  lateralis;  but  bolbjaf 
Bcssed  a  double  row  of  teeth,  and  a  collar  formed  hy  a  foU 
of  (he  skin  partially  surrounds  the  superior  ponton  of  th 
neck,  immediately  anterior  to  the  braiicbire.     1  I 


'  To  (his  exoe[ilinn  lie  shouUl  liave  aiUeA,  lliit  all  llie 
■nentioiied,  excepliog  Iho  Beconil,  hare  fivt  toei  tu  tbo 

f  ]  am  happ;  in  havlDg  il  ia  my  power  thiu  eatir  to  rcrrect  U  fliwi 
have  made  id  ilcduling'  the  anatomj  or  Ihe  T.  liUeralu,  in  (be  pap 
alluded  to,  wherein  1  bare  ilaled  iLat  "  the  olfactory  ajiparntiu  if  * 
that  of  lubei,  having  no  pcnteriar  oarei,  iic."  T^w  is  iocorreoL 
amintng  lately  a  specimen  of  lhi«  animal,  I  Dhwrted  IhcM  npeDioici 
are  tiluatcd  in  the  space  belwceo  the  liro  row*  of  teeth  at  ltMir| 
terniiiiation :  Ihnir  are  covered  over  t>y  a  *alTiilar  pradnction 
of  theliainf  mninbranG  of  th' month.  whif^hcirr-unMtannft  mnMina' 
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of  its  being  a  distinct  species  of  the  same  genus  describe 

Mr.  Say  as  the  T.  lateralis. 

e  Salamandra  irulaciyla  (Lacepcde)  is  furnished  with 
,  and  possesses  other  characteristics  of  tlie  lacerta  (Vid. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  Art-  Sal.)  The  animal  from  the  North 
ican  Lakes,  which  Dr.  Mitcliili  has  described  (in  the 
ol.  of  Silliman's  Journal,  and  more  at  large  in  the  7th 
)f  the  same)  as  a  Proteus^  and  which  he  has  strangely 
indedwith  the  Salamandra  Aileghaniensis  (Michaux)  or 
ulgarly  termed  "  Hell-bender,"  and  "  Tweeg,"  in  Dr. 
>n's  description  of  the  same,  (Vid.  Barton's  Tracts,  Vol. 
as  10  reality  no  affinity  either  to  the  Proteus  or  "  Hell- 
r,"  bat  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  T.  lateralis^  with  which 
le  animal  from  Lake  Champlain,  described  by  Schneider 
s  Historia  Amphibiorum,  Fasc.  Ist,  p.  50.)  as  early  as 

specifically  corresponds,^  notwithstanding  Daudin  er- 
usly  supposed  it  to  be  the  larva  of  the  Triton  Alleghani- 
and  Mr.  Say  has  since  supposed  it  to  be  the  larva  of  the 
landra  JiUeghanUfuvt.  ([^atreille,  Vid.  Vol.  L  Acad. 
Sciences,  notes  on  Professor  Green's  paper  on  the  Am- 
e  by  Mr.  Say.) 

e  Salamandra  AUeghaniensis  is,  I  think,  improperly 
i  among  the  Salamandra.  It  difiers  in  general  form  and 
rtion ;  it  wants  that  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
\andraj  viz.  *'  Anum  habent  vulvse  muliebri  simillimum." 
T,  after  describing  the  Mexican  Axolotl,  remarks,  **  from 

which  I  conclude,  that  the  Axolotl  of  the  Mexicans,  or 
pitdformis  of  Shaw,  is  nothing  more  than  the  larva  of 
gigantic  Salamandra^  probably  preci^ly  the  same  as  the 
landra  Alleghaniensis  of  Michaux."  But  in  this  he  was 
ien ;  the  Axolotl  possesses  every  characteristic  of  the 
of  a  Salamandra^  though  probably  of  a  different  species 
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*  See  pag^  57  of  this  Volume. 
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from  any  existing  in  our  waters,  as  it  diflcrE  in  ilte  oambcr  of 
its  verlebfie  und  ribs ;  and  notwithstanding  ii  bas  not  yei  beefl' 
observed  in  a  perlect  State,  or  wiilioiii  branchia-,  (boib  vpecj 
mens  examined  by  Cuvier  were  young  animals.*)  VVhcm^ 
the  Salaptandra  AlUghaniennt  has  never  be«B  observed  poi-. 
sensing  gills,  although  examined  when  quite  young  ;  Uiey 
iu  great  numbers  in  the  Alleghany  river;  and  I  possess  i 
specimen,  a  Tew  months  old,  in  which  there  does  not  exul  tlic 
least  remnant  of  branchiae,  and  as  the  Salanutitdra  9X9  sn^ 
posed  to  carry  llieirbrancliife  at  least  for  the  term  of  one  year,, 
it  is  certainly  fair  to  conclude  that  these  appendages  do  nol 
constitute  a  part  of  the  organiiation  of  this  aniinal;  ahidi 
alone  is  sufficient  to  separate  it  from  the  genus  Mamatuinu 
But  a  comparison  of  ilie  anntomicul  structure  of  tbne 
maU,  filnces  tlie  subject  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  ni  no  hitlory  of 
the  internal  fahric  of  the  Salnmandra  JiUeghanietMi  bas  ner 
appeared,  the  following  detail  cannot  be  devoid  of  in 

1  received,  through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Poe  of  Piuiil>ytgli{ 
whose  seal  has  !n  mur*  diuu  auc  intiiLnr<>  advanced  the 
of  science,  two  specimens  oi  this  animal  :  one  very  yoaajj' 
the  other  of  a  middle  site,  which  was  brought  alive  aa  lar 
Baltimore,  when  it  was  killed  by  placing  it  in  slightly  fami- 
i&h  river  water.  They  are  sometimes  observed  to  haie  ik 
tained  two  feet  in  length. 

Total  lengiii  of  the  present  specimen,  twelve  inches.  FraiB 
the  vent  to  the  end  of  the  tail  four  inches  ;  vent,  a  small  k«S>* 
ludinal  rima,  rather  depressed  ;  girth,  four  and  a  half  iachttf 
width  of  (be  head,  one  and  a  half  iticbes. 


•  In  B  lite  notice  of  tt«  JsnArff.  bj  Sir  E.  Ilonw,  il 
BOinml  M  piuiwl  to  b«  a  perfect  mumnI,  aad  do  lana,  u  C 
rottoa  ar»  dtthfud.  TtxiMuae  u^iocDt  wonUpnne  IhetHlfalaittM' 
ptrftrt  Bninnli,  tli«  orgam  of  ^ii«nlioo  beins  eqnallj  Jcrrtofed  is  itiV' 
aB— •«  wai  damoMtnlMl  by  Curi«r,  ia  tb«  year  tSDO.  (Vid.  Ohb  MfflV 
Xetudi,  U)  IluiaU  Voj.) 
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Origans  of  Sense,  The  eye  is  smaller  proportionally  than 
in  the  common  Salamanders,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  the 
Axolod;  the  ear,  like  that  organ  in  the  Salamanders,  does  not 
appear  externally. 

Organs  of  Digestion,  Lower  jaw  furnished  with  a  single 
row  of  teeth ;  upper,  with  two  concentric  rows,  the  interior 
semicircular,  at  the  posterior  terminations  of  which  are  the 
patulous  openings  of  the  posterior  nares.  Tongue  free  at  the 
anterior  portion ;  the  operculum  half  way  between  the  fore- 
leg and  the  posterior  termination  of  the  rictus  of  the  mouth ; 
opercular  cartilages,  three  in  number,  the  opening  between 
the  two  inferior  ;*  their  posterior  extremities,  unlike  the  Sala- 
manders, are  free,  or  not  united  to  the  vertebree ;  anteriorly 
they  are  united  by  synchondrosis  to  the  inferior  coniua  of  the 
OS  byoides ;  the  bones  of  the  tongue  differ  widely  from  the 
same  in  the  Salamandroi  and  Proteus^  which  will  be  compre- 
hended by  reference  to  the  plate,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  figures  in  the  elaborate  works  of  the  Italian  naturalists : 
'^  Descriiione  Anatomica  delle  Salamandra  aquatiche,"  by 
Dr.  Rasconi,  and  '*  Del  Proteo  anguino,  monografia  da 
Configliachi,"  much  better  than  from  description ;  the  parts 
were  sketched,  in  situ,  immediately  after  dissection,  by  Mr. 
T.  R.  Peale,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebted  for  two  spirited 
drawings  taken  from  life  ;  one  of  this  animal,  the  other  of  the 
Triton  lateralis. 

The  oesophagus  is  short,  and  folded  longitudinally ;  tlie 
stomach  is  large,  and  for  die  most  part  membranous,  but  be- 
comes mnscular  near  the  pylorus ;  it  contained  two  pebbles 
about  tbe  sixe  of  the  finger-end,  and  two  others  much  smaller, 
also  tbe  daw  of  a  fresh-water  lobster,  which  the  animal  had 


*  In  this  respect  the  Salamandra  AHegkameniis  ag^rees  with  the  Amphi- 
VMO— io  both,  the  opcrculi  exist  througli  life.  In  (he  Salmnanffra^  and 
other  batracians.  on  the  contrary,  these  openiDg^s  do  not  exist  in  the  adult 
lUtc. 
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swallowed  wiilioiil  comminuting.  Thp  inie^liual  canal  n  Ur^ 
and  llirown  iuto  ntitnerous  folds,  and  tcrBiiiiaies  finally  in  aa 
tinusDally  large  cloaca.  Tlie  liver  is  obliing,  arid  divided 
two  lobes,  between  wliich  is  situated  the  gall-bladder,  of  ^ 
large  site,  wliose'duot  opens  into  the  iiiiesiiiie  two  iiirbe«froi 
the  slomn<.-li.  The  spleen  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  bo 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  mesentery. 

Organs  of  Respiration.  Glottis  opens  one  inch  and  ft  ba 
from  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  (it  is  a  mere  rima.)  Trsrbeft 
membranous,  one  inch  in  lenictli,  dividing  benraili  thr  daiH 
cles  to  form  two  lungs,  ihrcf  inches  iu  length.  Lttn^  mkH*' 
lar,  elastic,  vascular:  in  structure  resembling  ifaooe  of  Ab 
Ttiludo ;  they  lay  posterior  to  (he  other  viscera. 

Orgam  of  Circulation.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  traverie* 
the  liver,  and  enlarges  previoDi  la  emptying  into  the  uiricle, 
which  IS  single,  and  very  Ivrge ;  this  empties  tmmrdialely  inia 
the  ventricle,  which  Is  also  single,  and  whence  a  larg«  Iteshyi 
artery  goes  olT,  as  in  fish  and  the  tarv.-e  of  Salamander*,  bui'i 
the  distribution  of  this  artery  diflcrs  from  the  above-njcntiana} 
animals;  aAer  running  three  tenths  of  an  Inch,  il  fanat  ■• 
■'ac,  which  gives  off  three  branches,  vii.  one  to  each  Inns',  *"' 
a  larger  one  which  continues  down  the  spine  to  noorish  ibe 
whole  body. 

Remaining  viscrra.  The  urinary  bladder,  leMklm,  mi 
kidneys,  resemble  very  much  those  organs  in  the  t^mpUaau. 

Osteotogy.  SknII  composed  of  a  solid  piece  of  hone,  ailJ- 
culated  by  two  condyles  to  the  atlas.  From  the  bead  tollw 
pelvis  iliere  arc  nineteen  vcrtebrie,  and  eighteen  riba  n^tl^A(^•^ 
lide,  (or  rather  moveable  nidnneots  of  ribs,  (.imilxr  lo  rl»! 
other  individuals  of  this  family,)  the  atlas  only,  as  iitUwSal**. 
mauders,  being  deprived  of  this  appendage.  Haring  colli- 
pared  this  part  of  the  o.^scons  structure  with  the  aoulogw, 
genera,  1  shall  give  the  result  in  a  tabular  form. 
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the  head  to  the  pelvis  there  exists  in  the 
amandra  Alleghaniensis  (Michaux),  ^'- 
itea  (Barton)   -------- 

vandra  rvhra  (Daudin)*       .... 

n  lateralis  (Say)   ------- 

'rf  or  Siren  pisciformis  (Shaw)f      -     - 
tu  nnguinus     ------l- 

latertina    --------- 


Vertebre. 

1 

Ribs  on 
each  tide 

]9 

18 

19 

18 

19 

17 

17 

13 

30 

7 

7 

e  rudiments  of  ribs  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Protetif  ai^inus 
A  by  Cuvier,  (in  Humboldt's  Voyage)  are  represented 
imoveable,  or  continuous  with  the  transverse  process, 
?as  they  are  represented  as  moveable  rudiments  in  the 
;s  of  the  skeletons  given  in  the  works  of  Configliachi  and 


he  skeleton  of  the  Saiamandre  ierrestrej  fig^nrcd  in  Sonnini^  edition 
no,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Latreille,  (HUtoire 
es  Salamandres  de  France,)  is  represented  urith  only  fifteen  vertebrae 
be  bead  to  the  pelvis,  and  fourteen  ribsi^  each  side.  In  a  large 
z  Salamandra,  {Lacert,  iacuHrit  of  Lin.)  flliose  skeleton  I  possess, 
&re  sixteen  Tertebras  finom  the  head  to  the  pd?is,  and  fifteen  libs.  In 
limai  there  are  thirty-two  vertebrss  to  the  tail,  including  the  sacral, 
g  in  an  forty-eight ;  though  the  extreme  end  ^  the  tail  appeared  to  be 

he  figure  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Axolotl  (in  Hmnholdt^  Voyage,  &c.) 
esenled  with  sixteen  vertebrae  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  and  fifteen 
I  each  side;  thus  making  the  figure  to  disagree  with  his  descriptioD, 
is,  as  expressed  in  the  tables— *<  The  Siren,^  according  to  the  same 
r,  ^  has  ninety  vertebrae  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  the  anus  being 
ite  to  the  forty-fifth.  The  Saiamandre  terrutre  has  thirty-eight,  the 
c  neatly  forty  vertebne  in  all ;  the  pelvis  is  supported  sometimes  at 
cteeath,  sometimes  at  the  fifteenth,  ia  the  terrettre ;  and  at  the  four- 
I  or  fifteenth  in  the^uatic.  In  the  Siren,  eight  vertebrae  (from  the 
1  to  the  ninth)  are  furnished  with  false  ribs.  In  the  Salamandra  ter- 
r  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  ribs ;  in  the  Salamandra  aquaUca  only 
L  In  the  Proteus,  there  arc  fifty-six  vertebrae  in  all,  the  pelvis  is  at- 
i  to  the  thirty-first ;  only  six  vertebne,  counting  from  the  second, 
ribs."  The  number  of  vertebrae  and  ribs  in  the  aquatic  Salamandrcr 
n  to  Aiffer  ia  different  species . 
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RusconS ;  ibe  laller  author  reckons  seven  ribs  frofn  Ute  that 
to  ilie  nin(h  verlebra? — the  furimir,  six,  counting  from  tilt 
second  to  ibe  seventh  vertcbrie.  1  am  disposed  to  tliinkCoa* 
Sgliachi  is  correct,  and  (list  ilie  errors  noted  above  in  Cnvier^ 
figore  of  the  Protean  skeleton,  arose  from  its  having  b 
badly  cleaned,  as  in  the  view  he  lias  given  of  a  s«paraieK 
brs  enlarged,  he  has  represented  the  rib  as  disiiiict  froa  d 
transverse  process,  and  bifid  at  its  articular  extremi^,  ni*iif 
similar  to  that  of  the  Salamandrfe. 

The  pelvis  of  the  Salamandra  AlUgkamentia  is  Mm 
or  nearly  similar  to  the  Salamandra ;  a  small  process  a  (^rw 
off  laterally  from  the  transverse  process  of  tlic  itreniieili  ver> 
tcbra,  which  may  represent  the  os  ilium;  front  <rbicb  antAimi 
process  (the  ischium)  descends  to  unite  with  the  puluft ;  U  tbft 
junction  of  the  two  last,  ihe  os  femoris  is  articulaied. 

There  are  twenty-fonr  venebrfe  to  the  tail,  iocludiog  ll 
pelvic  or  sacral,  which  makes  in  all  forty-tliree  for  Uie  SaJ*- 
mandra  Mleghaniensu ;  both  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  lit 
vertebrie  are  remarkably  concave,  which  in  the  rvccni  w 
are  611ed  with  a  ligamento-cartilaginous  ball.  The  iirtiriilat> 
ing  surface  of  the  tratisverse  process  is  very  oblong  rcrticiill,f| 
the  head  or  articulating  surface  of  the  rib  is  coiiscqumily  Ter| 
broad;  this  structure  dtlTers  from  those  ^Sa/aiiMmdlriK  « 
which  I  have  compared  it,  (vii.  Salamandra  rubra  mad  «f 
tiea)  ill  ibem  the  head  of  the  rib  is  bifid  and  (uiicabttJ  I? 
iwo  separate  surfaces  to  tlie  transverse  process,  which  is  ak* 
bifid,  but  approaches  the  manner  in  which  tlie  ribs  areu 
laied  in  the  Siren.  Nothing  remarkable  or  characieritik  M 
observed  in  the  remaining  portions  of  liie  skeleton. 

It  follows  from  the  above  detail  that  the  Salanuimibm  Ji 
ghanieniii  dtfTers  widely  from  the  Salamandra  iu  ibe  itl|i 
tory  organs— in  the  circulating  system — in  the  digestive  ■] 
ratus — and,  finally,  in  its  osteological  coostruciioo.  1 1 
here  remark,  that  1  was  not  surprised  to  oba^rve  llie  inlef 
fabric  of  the  .4//«^AaniVruii  so  characteristically  distinct  fi 
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all  the  other  animals  of  this  family — it  only  confirms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  anatomy  alone  can  teach  us  the  true  affinities  and 
relations  of  organized  beings. 

NataraBsts  are  familiar  with  the  dispute  between  the  French 
and  Italian  sootomists  concerning  the  Siren  lacertina :  the 
latter  declaring  it  as  their  full  conviction  that  this  animal  is 
the  larva  of  some  reptile,  the  genus  of  which  is  as  yet  un- 
knowu,  and  which  will  differ  from  its  larva  in  not  possessing 
gills,  &c.  Whilst  Cnvier  maintains  that  the  Siren  is  a  per- 
fect animal,  permanently  amphibious. 

I  must  refer  to  the  works  of  these  respective  naturalists, 
as  above  quoted,  where  this,  subject  is  treated  of  hi  detail; 
and  shall  briefly  remark,  that  the  arguments  of  the  Italian 
naturalists  tending  to  prove  the  Siren  a  larva,  from  its  ana- 
tomical structure,  are  shown  to  be  groundless  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  internal  fabric  of  that  animal  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  Salamandra  AUeghaniensis^  as  above  detailed. 

With  all  due  deference  and  respect  for  those  very  able  ana- 
tomists above  quoted,  I  may  be  permitted  to  correct  an  im- 
portant error  into  which  they  have  both  fallen  in  the  anatomi- 
csd  descriptions  of  the  larvae  of  the  Salamandra  and  of  the 
Siren. 

I  qnote  the  words  of  the  Italian  naturalists  : — '*  All  zoolo- 
gists, including  Mr.  Cuvier,  now  admit  that  frogs  first  receive 
air  into  the  nouth  through  the  nostrils  only,  and  from  thence 
force  it  into  the  lungs  by  an  action  resembling  deglutition. 
But  neither  the  Proteus  nor  the  Stren  are  able  to  respire  in 
this  manner ;  for  the  nostrils  in  the  former  do  not  open  into 
the  month,  hot  beneath  the  upper  lip ;  and  in  the  Stren,  M. 
Cnvier  observes,  '  les  narines,  simplement  creus^es  sur  les 
cotis  dn  museau,  ne  penetrent  point  dans  la  bouche.'   Neither 
do  .these  animals  respire  in  the  manner  of  serpents,  as  they  are 
destitute  of  (true)  ribs."    And  further  on,  the  authors  conti- 
noe — ^^  Between  the  Siren  and  these  larvae  {Salamandra)  there 
is  the  greatest  resemblance,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  branchial 
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srcfaes,  but  also  to  ibe  nostrils ;  for  in  the  Siren,  ns  irell  tsi 
these  larvw,  the  nostrils  do  not  communxcale  with  the  movth^ 

1  present  (o  the  Society  a  specimen  of  llw  larva  of  tl 
SaUfmandra  mbra,  (Daud.)  in  which  I  hare  passed  a  slcodi 
probe  through  the  nose  into  the  mouth  by  the  posierior  nan 
on  one  side,  and  have  allowed  the  opposite  side  to  remain  a 
touched,  in  order  thai  the  coramittee  who  aie  to  examine  ll 
essay,  may  at  once  convince  themselves  of  the  accuracy  fl 
this  statement,  which  I  hope  (hey  will  look  into  with  moifliiai 
usual  scrutiny.  It  was  indeed  with  some  difficulty  I  fonnilt) 
posterior  uares  in  this  larva,  as  they  open  in  the  form  of  a  smi 
slit,  which  was  closed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mi>uili;> 
they  are  situate  rather  external  to  the  posterior  (enniiratipn  o 
the  interior  row  of  teeth. 

I  next  proceeded  to  eiamine  this  xtrurtRre  in  the  Sirtx,  two 
specimens  of  which  are  in  the  Philadelphia  MuHom;  i 
smaller  of  the  two  being  very  young,  it  was  not  esay  ic  p 
a  probe  through  the  nuslrils,  though  the  posterior  mres  i 
visible ;  but  in  the  other,  which  is  about  one  foot  in  length, 
I  passed  a  probe  of  considerable  site  through  the  nottril,  inW 
the  mouth,  down  the  throat,  where  I  allowed  it  to  remain,  Ac 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  examine  the  tl 

I  experience  the  less  hesitation  in  making  these  i 
and  corrections,  as  the  error  is  one  into  which  I  was  tnyKV 
betrayed,  in  my  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Triun  lat^ 
ralit.  These  openings  in  the  Siren  are  situate  oo  the  irattf 
side  of  the  teeth.* 

The  Amphitima,  the  Sirwi,  the  ProteiUy  and  the  Salaauairt, 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  constitute  separate  gRKt^ 


*  In  tbe  Diet.  d'Histoire  Nat.  Arlicia  Sirm,  bj  Prufenor  Bok.  it  # 
ttitad  that  "Ihe  Strvn  i«  clothed  with  scales,  aiul  rumUlied  wilfa  di*^ 
It  a  tmij  tteccttary  to  notice  these  erron,  iaasnuch  u  tbcy  naj  ctaA' 
thsttiidroL 
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ralis  BndAlleghaniensis  not  belonging  to  any  of  these, 
lire  appropriate  generic  names,  in  order  to  introduce 
that  independent  station  in  the  systems,  to  which  they 
every  claim.  As  the  most  prominent  feature  distin- 
;  the  T.  lateralis  from  the  Salamandra  is  its  persistent 
e,  we  have  preferred  a  name  significative  of  the  same. 
lUeghaniensisy  on  the  contrary,  being  characterized  by 
ition  of  branchiae,  the  moift  appropriate  name  will  be 
ressive  of  that  circumstance  ;  the  specific  appellations 
efficiently  discriminative,  must  remain. 

GeIOTS  I.      MCNOBRANCHUS. 

ch traders, — Persistent  branchiae;  two  rows  of  teeth 
i  upper,  and  one  row  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  four-footed, 
:oes  to  each  foot ;  clawless. 

anehus  lateralis. — A  black  vitta  from  the  nostrils  pass- 
hrough  the  eyes,  and  dilated  on  the  sides,  becoming 
ete  on  the  tail. 

anehus  ieiradactylus. — Two  rows  of  teeth  in  each  jaw ; 
cature  of  skin,  forming  a  collar  on  the  superior  part 
i  neck,  immediately  anterior  to  the  branchiee. 

GcNus  II.    Abranchus. 

:  ekaraeiers* — Destitute  of  branchiae  at  all  periods  of 
[istence ;  four  strong  legs ;  five  toes  to  the  posterior, 
to  the  anterior  extremities  ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet 
dated  ;  two  outer  toes  of  the  hind  feet  palmated ;  claw- 


hus  Alleghaniensis. 

32 


Ea^anation  of  the  Plata. 

MxNOBBAKCHiTs  lateralis    .         -        -         -  Pkte  XVI. 

Abkahchus  .^UeghanieTuis  .         -         .  Plate  XVTI. 

Details  of  orgaDisation  of  ^.  Alleghamenna  -  Plue  XVIII. 

Os  byoidti  and  spiracalar  cartilages,  Fig.  1. 

Vertebne,  Fig.  3. 

Upper  and  side  views  of  tfae  head,  Fig.  3,  4. 

Hiod  foot,  Fig.  S. 
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RipnoN  of  a  new  Oenus  of  Mamtniferous  Quadrupedsj 
the  Order  Edentata.     By  Richard  Harlan,  M.  D. 
ofessor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  to  the  Philadelphia 
iseum,  Member  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  he.  &c. 

Read  January  24,  1825. 

the  18th  December,  1824,  Mr.  William  Colesberry  of 
lelphia,  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Natu- 
istory  the  interesting  animal  which  forms  the  subject  of 
dlowing  pages.  Mr.  C.  gave  the  following  statement  to 
^ranklin  Peale  : — "  The  animal  is  a  native  of  Mendoza, 
1  the  Indian  language  is  named  *  Pichiciago.'  Men- 
s  situate  in  the  interior  of  Chili,  on  the  east  of  the  Cor- 
is,  in  lat.  33^  25'  and  long.  69<=^  47',  in  the  province  of 
It  had  been  obtained  on  the  spot,  in  a  living  state, 

continued  to  live  in  confinement  only  a  few  days.  Its 
(  resemble  those  of  the  mole,  living  for  the  most  part 

ground ;  and  is  reputed  to  carry  its  young  beneath  the 
cloak  with  which  it  is  covered ;  and  that  the  tail  possess- 
le  or  no  motion.'* 

i  to  be  regretted  that  the  viscera  and  the  greater  portion 
i  skeleton  of  this  animal  had  been  removed  before  it 
into  my  possession ;  and  the  gentleman  who  presented 
me,  having  left  the  city,  precludes  the  possibility  of  re- 
g,  at  present,  any  further  particulars  relative  to  its  ha- 

but  the  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make 
lie  examination  of  its  exterior,  together  with  the  skull 
«th,  all  of  which  are  in  nearly  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
,  establish  the  characters  of  the  animal  on  the  most  solid 
ition. 

ner,  that  justly  celebrated  naturalist,  remarks :  "  In 
;y,  when  the  teeth  and  jaws  of  an  animal  are  pven,  the 
ling  structure  may  be  readily  determined ;  at  least  as 
relates  to  essential  characters."    The  form  of  the  tooth. 
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determines  that  of  tiie  condj'le ;  tlie  form  of  lfa«  scapnli 
ihnt  of  tlie  nails ;  ju&t  as  ihe  equation  of  a  curve 
all  its  propertiei; ;  as  iti  takiug  each  property  EepmrMt!/ 
for  the  basis  of  a  paniciiJar  fquatioii,  *e  might  arrive,  M 
only  at  Ihe  ordinary  et|uatiou,  but  at  all  the  other  properties 
so  the  nail,  the  scapula,  the  maxillary  condyle,  the  fetntir,  aiidl 
and  all  the  other  boiiei;,  taken  separately,  would  indicate  n< 
other  reciprorally;  and  beginnmg  with  either  separately,  " 
might,  according  to  the  rational  laws  of  the  organic  ecottODyi 
construct  the  whole  animal." 

It  is  thus,  by  a  perlVct  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  co-eiJ*; 
tence,  to  which  the  combinations  of  animals  arc  Hibfccie^ 
the  skull  alone  of  tlie  animal  under  consideration  would  lui 
enabled  us  to  determine  that  it  belonged  to  a  new,  and  non- 
descript genus. 

The  varied,  magnificent,  and  multiplied  collecUoti  of 
ral  objects,  in  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  drawn  rrom  tntf 
department  of  nature,  displays  in  the  strongest  light  the 
derlul  results  to  he  obtained  by  the  talent,  industry,  pm»w 
ranee,  and  leal,  of  an  individual.  The  venerable  ociogvowiu 
founder  still  lives,  to  conlemptale  with  sentiments  of  pridruJ 
delight  the  colossal  monument  which  has  risen  at  bit  eafr 
mand ;  which  will  perpetuate  the  fame,  and  hand  dom  iki 
name  of  Ckarht  IVilaon  PenJe  to  the  latest  pO!-teriiy, 

On  the  present  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  I  have  bccitiD- 
dcblcd  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  for  the  opportnoH;  of 
making  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  subject  of  iuveuigidoo- 
I  have  also  to  congratulate  myself  in  the  acquaintance  otlb- 
TVitliam  W.  Wood,  a  young  but  lealous  nalurnlisi,  whose  tt- 
lents  as  a  faithful  delineator  of  nature,  have  only  lo  be  knam, , 
to  be  duly  estimated. 

The  order  Edentata  includes  quadrupeds  destitute  ofil 
clsor  teeth,  forming  ilie  Inst  order  of  Cuvier's  clawed  uilBHilk 
Although  united  only  by  a  negative  character,  ibere  existi 
i  .me  positive  relations  between  them,  particularly  ihc  Imrge 
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nails  which  embrace  the  extremity  of  the  fingers,  and  resem- 
ble more  or  less  the  nature  of  hoofs. 

Chlamyphorus  truncatus. 

Carpwre,  supra  ieatH  cortacea^  postice  truncate^  squanUs 
rhombaideiSf  lineis  transvtrais  disposUisy  confiata^  subtus 
capiUis  attiSf  serieeis^  obtecto ;  eapite  supra  squamis  testa 
dorsaU  coniinuiSi  adoperto;  palmisy  plantisque  pentadaetylis ; 
unguibus  mnieriaribus  longissimis^  compressis ;  marginibus 
extemis^  mucromibusque  acutis;  cauda  rigida,  sub  abdamine 
inflesM. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Inch. 

Total  length 5*2 

Lfength  of  the  head     -        -        -        -        -        -1*6 

Breadth  between  the  eyes    -        -        -        -        -  '8 

Depth  of  the  posterior  truncated  portion  of  the  shell  -  1*3 

Greatest  breadth  of  the  same         -        -        -        -  1*8 

Girth  posterior  to  the  shoulders    -         -         -         -  4* 

Length  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  including  the  nails  -  1-2 

Breadth  of  the  foot -  '3 

Length  of  the  nails     -        -     •   -        -        -        -  -2 

Length  of  the  hand 1*4 

Breadth  of  ditto          ..-..-  -4 

Length  of  the  longest  nail •?  J 

Length  of  that  portion  of  the  tail  which  is  free,  and 

canred  beneath  the  body  -        -        -        -        -  1*2 

The  shell  which  covers  the  body,  is  of  a  consistence  some- 
what more  dense  and  inflexible  than  sole  leather  of  equal 
tUchaess.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  plates  of  a  square, 
ihoildboidal,  or  cubical  form ;  each  row  separated  by  an  epi- 
deraal  or  membranous  production,  which  is  reflected  above 
and  beneath,  over  the  plates  ;  the  rows  include  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-two  plates ;  the  shell  being  broadest  at  its  posterior 
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half,  extending  about  one  half  round  the  body  ;  this  corerin) 
is  loose  throughout,  excepting  along  the  spine  ortbvbackaa 
top  of  the  head ;  being  attached  to  the  back  imtnediat^ 
above  ihe  spine,  by  a  loose  cuticiilar  production,  and  by  tip 
remarkable  bony  processes  {to  be  described  hereafter)  on  th 
top  of  the  OS  froniis,  by  means  of  two  large  plates,  which  an 
nearly  incorporated  with  ihe  bone  beneath  ;  but  for  iht*  tt 
larhment,  and  ibe  tail  being  firmly  curved  beneath  the  belly 
the  covering  would  be  very  easily  detached.  The  numbcrB 
ron-s  of  plates  on  the  back,  counting  from  (he  vertex,  (whci 
they  commence]  is  twenty-four ;  at  tbe  twenty-fourth  itic  shd 
curves  suddenly  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  right  ajigfe  ivilfa' 
tlie  body ;  this  truncated  surface  is  composed  of  plates  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  the  back  ;  ihey  are  disposed  in  «eiiilctrmlar 
lows,  five  in  number :  the  lower  margin,  somewhat  ell)ptkal|j 
present*  a  notch  in  ils  centre,  in  which  is  atlacbed  the  fre« 
portion  of  tail,  which  makes  an  abrupt  curvainre,  and  r 
beneath  Ihe  belly  parallel  to  the  axis  of  (he  body ;  die  tn^ 
portion  of  lai I  consists  of  fourteen  caudal  vertebrte,  sumuild-. 
ed  by  as  many  plates,  similar  to  those  of  (he  body  ;  tbe  ex- 
tremity of  (he  tail  being  depressed,  so  as  to  form  a  [ 
(lie  rest  of  the  tail  compressed.  The  caudal  vertebrw  nleaj 
up  to  the  top  of  the  back,  beneath  the  truncated  surface,  1 
the  sacrum  is  bent  (o  meet  (he  tail.  The  superior  gemjdrenbt 
margin  of  the  tnincaled  surfnce,  (ogellier  with  the  Imm' 
margins  of  the  shell,  arc  beautifully  fringed  with  silky  balr. 

Head:  posterior  half,  broad,  anterior  half,  before ihcryA 
tapering;  the  occiput  is  covered  by  the  five  first  rowirflh* 
bor-k  pliitff,  with  which  (hey  are  continuous ;  tiie  occi|Wl  B** 
distinguishable  extei-nally.  The  anterior  half  of  the  Ufi* 
the  head,  is  covered,  first,  by  »  row  of  Urge  plntci,  inii 
number,  which  arc  firmly  attached  to  the  bone  beneath;' 
ticnlarly  the  two  outer ; — secondly,  by  a  sinuller  row,  a 
number,  anterior  to  which,  that  is  to  say,  the  top  of  the  »l 
b  covered  with  smaller  plates  irregularly  disposed. 
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External  ear,  consists  of  a  circular,  somewhat  patulous 
opening,  directly  posterior  to  the  eye,  surrounded  with  an 
elevated  margin ;  and  communicating  with  a  bony  canal,  to 
be  more  fully  described  hereafter.  Eycj  minute,  totally 
black ;  and,  like  the  ear,  nearly  hidden  by  long  silky  hair. 
Mouth,  the  rictus  small.  JVose^  the  extremity  of  the  snout  is 
furnished  with  an  enlarged  cartilage,  as  in  the  hog  ;  the  ante- 
rior nares  opening  downwards,  at  the  inferior  border. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  covered  with  fine  silk-like 
hair,  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  the  mole,  but  not  so 
thick  set.  The  anterior  of  the  chest  is  large,  full,  and  strong; 
the  anterior  extremities,  short,  clumsy,  and  powerful ;  the  hair 
is  continued  for  some  distance  on  the  palm — the  phalanges  of 
the  band  united ;  five  powerful  nails  rising  gradually  one 
above  the  other ;  the  external  shortest  and  broadest ;  the 
whole  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sharp  cutting  instrument, 
somewhat  scooped ;  very  convenient  for  progression  under 
ground ;  and  such  as  must  very  much  impede  motion  on  the 
sur/ace.  Hind  legs  weak  and  short — feet,  long  and  narrow ; 
the  sole  resembles  considerably  the  human  foot,  having  a  well 
defined  heel,  which  rests  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  being  arch-* 
ed  in  the  middle  ;  toes  separate,  nails  flattened  horizontally. 

StulL     At  first  view,  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face 
would  appear  to  constitute  one  solid  case,  the  remnants  of 
sutures  are  indistinctly  visible  in  some  parts  only.     The  cavity 
of  the  cranium  is  capacious ;  the  greatest  breadth,  which  is 
from  ear  to  ear,  is  one  inch ;  greatest  depth  five  tenths ;  length 
of  the  cavity,  seven  tenths.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities of  this  skull,  consists  in  the  two  processes  of  bone, 
above  alluded  to,  which  project  obliquely,  forward,  upward, 
and  outward ;  from  the  os  frontis,  anterior  to  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  and  directly  above  the  malar  bone ;  giving  to  the 
front  of  the  skull  an  aspect  totally  unique  ;  these  prominences 
are  hollow,  communicating  with  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  must 
contribute  in  a  great  measure  to  enlarge  the  organ  of  smell ; 
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thrre  exists  a  considerable  concavity  between  them,  whirh,  u 
the  recent  state,  was  filled  with  ati  adipose,  grinl;  mis^ 
trhicli  served  to  unite  the  skull  to  llie  plates  above.  Thi 
snout  comtnencps  anteriorly  to  ihf«e  pruccsfies,  and  is  rapMljf 
attenuated  and  depressed.  Tlie  ossa  naii  are  broad  im 
strong,  ^tightly  arched  transversely,  extendin^^  anieriqriy  b« 
yond  the  os  iiici«ivum,  as  dues  likewise  the  o»scAiis  seplufl 
narium.  The  tygomatic  processes  are  laterally  archird; 
small  pointed  process,  descending  near  (he  malar  bone,  {toaii 
what  like  that  in  the  sloth) ;  the  zygomatic  fa&sw  are  targe.' 
The  labyrinth  is  protuberant,  and  occupies  the  usual  *tiui 
tioii  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  joined  lo  which  is  the  (ymjtw 
num  ; — lu  the  last  is  atiachcd  a  bony  cylinder,  stretching  fin 
npwards  behind  the  tygomailc  prnrees  of  the  temporal  bont 
around  which  it  makes  a  sudden  curve,  and  ruus  forward  am 
upwards  to  terminate  at  the  external  ear.  Thi»  tiruclnrr,  whid 
1  believe  is  peculiar  to  the  animal  before  us,  will  be  belter  no 
derstood  by  referring  to  ilie  plate. 

Lotcerjnw.  Anterior  portion  Bfaaped  like  that  of  tfit  ele- 
phant, much  elongated  ;  the  general  fiirm  and  pmpoftiaa  re- 
sembles very  closely  ihc  lower  jnw  of  the  sheep,  the  base  farinf 
Considerably  arched,  and  the  curve  hi  the  poiicrior  pan,  forw 
ing  with  the  base  nearly  a  right  ariRle,  projectinp  obi 
outwards:  the  ba«e  is  marked  by  eight  sliglitly  cleratedpnK 
tnberanees,  occasioned  by  the  roots  of  ihe  teeth  ;  the  CDDilyloid- 
process  is  longer  than  the  coruiioid  ;  in  the  sheep,  ihls  U  ifr 
versed  :  the  articulation  at  the  glenoid  cavity  is  SDcb  u  <• 
admit  of  great  freedom  of  motion.  Length  of  the  bBttofilw 
lower  jaw  one  inch  ;  length  of  the  angle  five  tenths  ;  | 
width  two  and  a  half  tenths;  width  of  the  angle  three 

Tetlk.  Incisors,  none  in  either  jaw  ;  molars  eight  in  iiMn-' 
ber,  on  eiiher  Gide  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  all  a 
mate ;  disposed  in  separate  alveoH ;  the  crowns  of  the  two  M 
only,  approach  lo  a  point,  and  thus  much  resemble  csyfa* 
teeth ;  the  six  remaining  arc  all  nearly  flat  on  the  < 
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their  structure  is  simple ;  a  cylinder  of  enamel,  of  equal  thick- 
ness throughout,  surrounds  a  central  pillar  of  bone,  there 
being  no  division  into  body  and  root ;  the  lower  half  is  hol- 
low, the  cavity  representing  an  elongated  cone.  In  the  lower 
jaw,  the  teeth  penetrate  its  whole  depth  ; — length  of  the  teeth, 
about  three  tenths  of  an  inch  :  two  tenths  of  which  are  buried 
in  the  sockets— diameter,  about  one  tenth.  They  are  some- 
what flattened  on  the  sides,  and  in  a  slight  degree  curved  ex- 
ternally, to  be  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  jaw.  The  teeth  of 
the  inferior  maxilla  are  directed  forwards  and  upwards ;  those 
of  the  superior  maxilla  are  directly  reversed  in  their  direction, 
so  that  the  crowns  meet  each  other  obliquely ;  and  the  poste- 
rior margin  of  the  lower  teeth,  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
upper,  present  their  angles  to  the  object  nf  mafttication. 
(This  structure  is  exemplified  in  Plate  XXI.  fig.  7.) 

The  remainder  of  tlie  skeleton,  with  the  viscera,  having  been 
removed  previous  to  my  obtaining  a  view  of  the  animal, 
I  am  unable  to  give  any  further  detail  of  the  internal  organi- 
sation.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  so 
complete  a  preparation  of  the  skull ;  this,  with  the  external 
organiiation,  which  is  well  preserved,  will  enable  me  to  esta- 
blish its  generic  characters  on  the  firmest  foundation.  To 
such  as  have  made  comparative  anatomy  the  subject  of  their 
investigation,  the  above  minute  detail  of  this  very  extraordi- 
nary individual  will  enable  them  in  some  measure  to  antici- 
pale  the  observations  which  follow ;  they  will  perceive,  at  first 
view,  that  the  animal  before  us  unites  in  its  external  configura- 
tion traits pecidiar  to  the  genera  Dasypus^  Talpa^  and  Bradypus; 
yet  a  very  superficial  observation  will  unfold  characters  gene- 
rically  distinct  from  either.  It  will  be  observed,  that  though 
this  singular  being  is  clothed  with  a  coat  (or  rather  cloak)  of 
nml,  in  a  slight  degree  resembling  the  armadillo,  yet  it  diflers 
remarkably  in  its  texture,  form,  situation,  arrangement,  and 
mode  of  attachment  to  the  body.  In  the  armadillo,  the  body 
is  covered  with  a  hard,  scaly  shell,  and  consists, — IsU  Iri  a 
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ptatc  upoa  the  foreliead.  2d.  A  vast  shield,  situate  npoo  t 
shouldeis,  and  formed  of  Bmall  rectangular  compartmeau,  d 
poaed  in  transverse  bands.  3d.  In  bands  of  umilar  ptai 
l)Ut  moveable,  and  varying  in  number,  from  three  to  twdtv 
more  or  less,  according  to  ibe  species.  4th.  In  a  sliirld  upc 
the  rump,  very  similar  to  that  on  the  shoulders.  5th.  In  rinj 
more  or  less  numerous  on  the  tail ;  five  toes  behind  ;  befor^ 
sometimes  five,  at  others  four ;  hairs  sparse.  The  wbole  Kbeflj 
is  covered  by  a  thin,  transparent  epidermis,  wkirk  it  joined  M 
the  ikin  of  the  belli/,  which  gives  to  the  shell  a  sliiniog  t 
pect,  as  if  it  were  varnished  ;  the  extremitiei  are  eoiirel^ 
covered  with  strong  scales.  The  armadillo  burrom  hi  ib» 
earth}  is  sufliciemly  quick  in  its  motions  ;  is  capable  of  roil* 
iug  its  body  into  ttie  form  of  a  ball ;  and  t$  omDivoTtmS. 
The  external  ear  is  .'Sometimes  large,  and  always  very  appa*' 
rent. 

From  this  statement,  we  are  convinced  that  there  eitUt 
only  the  most  distant  analogy  in  the  external  covering  of  Ibf 

Datypua  with  that  of  the  ntw  gtnui  ;  other  analogies,  \. 

are  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  skulls,  will  be  referred  W 
hereafter. 

The  lower  portions  of  our  animal,  as  well  as  that  bcanlk. 
the  scales,  will  bear  a  pretty  close  comparison  with  tbcn 
pans  of  the  mole,  (Talpa  Europea,  (LJn.)  while  variety.) 
The  hair  is  liner  and  longer  than  in  the  mole,  and  at  a  d 
resembles  long  staple  cotton  in  appearance.  The  eye  unaU^ 
the  neck,  breast,  and  shoulders,  are  very  powerful ;  tbep 
nor  extremities  are  short  and  weak ;  the  anterior,  short  and 
strong,  and  furnished  with  large  claws,  as  in  the  mote;  Iwl 
in  lite  form  of  the  head,  in  the  structure  and  fomi  of  iba 
claws,  in  the  external  ear,  which  is  apparent  when  the  bair  it 
separated,  our  animal  is  totally  dissimilar  to  ttie  oiolc.  Tlv 
claws  bear  some  analogy  to  the  sloth,  (^BraJypiu,  Lml)  h 
are  articulated  to  the  last  phalanx,  as  in  the  raole.  Like  ll 
Iktst  named  animul.  lhi>  orgiiri^:  nf^eiieralion  must  have  op« 
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ed  anterior  to  the  pubis,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  sa- 
craiD,  ids.  before  the  inferior  margin  of  the  truncated  portion 
of  the  shell,  near  the  middle  of  the  candal  vertebrae,  which,  as 
I  have  remarked  above,  are  continued,  within  the  truncated 
plate,  to  near  the  top  of  the  back.  Thus  far,  like  the  mole, 
our  animal  is  emuiently  constructed  for  subterranean  progres- 
sion ;  and  here,  in  all  probability,  any  strict  analogy  with  that 
animal  ceases. 

In  the  examination  of  the  skull,  we  are  struck  with  its 
many  pecaliarities,  and  great  dissimilarity  to  that  of  the  mole, 
to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied  in  its  subterranean  habits. 
The  skull  of  the  latter  animal  is  long  and  narrow,  flattened 
vertically;  the  jaws  are  furnished  with  four  large  canine 
teeth,  separated  from  each  other ;  having  between  them  six 
incisors  above  and  eight  below,  seven  molars  on  each  side  of 
the  npper  jaw,  six  on  each  side  below,  the  crowns  of  which 
are  fimished  with  sharp  points ;  in  all  of  which  our  animal 
differs  entirely.  Like  the  mole,  the  extremity  of  the  snout  is 
fomislied  with  a  sort  of  button,  but  of  much  firmer  consistence ; 
in  the  form  of  the  snout,  and  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  as 
well  ai  in  the  eflaced  appearance  of  the  sutures,  some  slight 
resemblance  is  visible.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  directed 
radier  inwards,  in  our  new  genus;  whereas  in  the  mole 
it  is  directed  outwards,  and  the  nails  are  destitute  of  the 
catting  edge,  so  remarkable  in  the  former.  On  comparing 
the  skull  of  our  animal  with  that  of  the  armadillo,  (JDofypiu 
sexeheiuij  lin.)  a  few  traits  of  similarity  of  typificadon  are 
visible :  both  these  animals  being  equally  destitute  of  incisor 
and  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw ;  in  both,  a  considerable  space 
mtervenes  between  the  anterior  margin  of  the  os  intermaxillare 
and  the  commencement  of  the  teeth ;  and  in  both  the  number 
of  molar  teeth  is  the  same,  viz.  eight  on  each  side  of  both 
jaws-^-tbirty-two  in  all.  Here  all  further  analogy  with  the 
2l(ii3fpti5  is  at  an  end. 


Dcscrqiiion  of  Ike  Ckianujphoruf  iriniC' 

la  the  last  named  animal,  the  crowns  of  (he  leeih  UrminaJ 
in  two  points,  and,  together  with  the  bodies,  are  cotnplet^ 
enveloped  in  enamel ;  they  are  so  far  separated  from  ea 
other,  that  when  the  jaws  are  closed,  those  of  ilie  lower  j) 
pass  between  those  of  tlie  upper ;  furthermore,  the  leeth  an 
proportionally  much  shorter,  neither  linking  so  deep  into  tkt 
Jaw,  uor  rising  so  high  above  the  alveoli.  The  whole  fof 
of  the  head,  and  of  the  jaws,  partiriilarly  the  inferior,  villn 
mit  of  no  comparison  in  the  two  animals  ;  laiernl  motidH  b 
aimost  entirely  forbidden  in  tlie  armadillo,  and  the  greaictt 
freedom  in  this  respect  existing  in  the  newgtnut:  ia  whid^ 
the  condyloid  eiiends  above  tlie  coronoid  process, 

Tbe  teeth  in  structure  are  most  nearly  allied  tulliose  oftl 
sloth,  {Bradi/pus  (ridacti/lus,  Lin.)  that  is  to  say,  they  c 
of  a  simple  cylinder  of  bone,  surrounded  with  enamel,  exct 
the  crowns,  which  are  destitute  of  enamel  in  tlie  centre;  tkli 
roots,  (or  rather  that  portion  buried  in  (lie  jaw)  of  both  thei^ 
animals,  are  hollow.  In  these  particulars,  logciber  with  ibl 
short  process  descending  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  which  h 
been  alluded  to  before,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  the  fofe^hnfl^ 
there  is  considerable  analogy;  but  in  all  other  ptMnIC  of  arm 
niialion,  these  two  genera  are  most  widely  separated. 

As  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  I  htat  no* 
gone  through  with  the  detail  of  the  organization  of  this  E 
singular  quadniprd.  Pnring  the  investigation,  I  have  hid 
frequpnt  occasion  to  admire  ihosp  laws  of  co-existence  wlutl 
regulate  the  structure  of  organized  beings ;  Nature,  ini»  l* 

herself  in  this  as  in  all  other  instances,  has  pursued  a 

vialing  course.  We  have  been  presented  in  the  subject  befot^ 
us  with  a  iteviform  .*  an  animal  combining  in  its  extenuil  o 
figuration  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  paris  which  cbuK- 
lerises,  respectively,  the  armadillo,  the  sloth,  and  tbe  I 
constituting  in  themselves,  individually  and  separately,  t^i^ 
other  quadrupeds,  those  which  offer  the  most  remarkabk  an*- 
tomical  characters.     Pursuing  the  invesiigaiion  step  by  f< 
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with  the  skeletons  of  the  above-named  animals  before  me,  it 
was  not  until  aAer  I  had  completely  finished  every  point  of 
observation,  that  I  perceived  in  the  skall  alone,  of  the  new 
animal,  a  reunion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  all  those  remark- 
able traits  that  an  external  view  of  the  animal  had  offered'  for 
contemplation ;  which,  taken  collectively,  furnishes  us  with  an 
example  of  organic  structure^  if  not  unparalleled,  at  least  not 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  animals. 

The  most  peculiar  and  unique  characters  consist — First,  In 
the  general  contour  of  the  animal.  Second, — In  the  form, 
texture,  and  disposition  of  its  scaly  cloak,  which  would  very 
much  c<»ifine  the  power  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  body, 
and  nearly  altogether  impede  lateral  motion;  the  greatest 
freedom  of  motion  would  consist  in  the  extension  of  the  head 
on  the  body.  Thirdly, — in  the  position  of  the  organs  of 
generation.  Fourthly, — ^In  the  form,  structure,  position, 
and  use  of  the  tail.  Fifthly, — In  the  peculiar  and  complicat- 
ed stractore  of  the  feet  and  claws.  Sixthly, — In  the  structure 
of  the  organ  of  hearing.  Seventh, — In  the  bony  protube- 
rances on  the  OS  frontis.  Eighth, — In  the  disposition  of  the 
teeth  ;  and  Ninth, — In  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  sepa- 
rates the  ammal,  in  this  respect,  from  the  order  Edentata^ 
and  approximates  it  to  the  Ruminantia  and  Pachydcrmata. 


KxplaneOion  of  the  Plata. 


Plate  XIX.  Profile  view  of  the  Chlamyphonis,  of  the  rittoT 

nature. 
Plate  XX.    fig.  I.  Aviewofthe4)ackDfthehead. 
fig.  3.  Posterior  truncated  portion, 
fig.  3.  Anterior  view  of  the  inrcrior  portion  of  tlie 

body. 
fig.  4.  Anteriorandposteriorviewoftheforefoot 
fig.  5.      Do.  do.  oftbehiadfoaL 

Plate  XXI.  fig.  1.  Profile  view  of  the  craniUD,  magiufied. 
fig.  2.  Posterior  view  of  the  cranium,  magnified, 
fig.  3.  Anterior    do.  do.       magnified. 

fig.  4.  Several  views  of  a  tooth,  magnified. 
fig.  5.  Enlarged  view  of  the  organ  of  hnnag, 

magnified, 
fig.  C.  Anterior  and  inferior  view  of  the  end  of 

the  snout,  magnified. 
fig.  7.  Helative  position  of  ibe  teeth. 
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.RKS  cn  Native  Silver  from  Michigan.    By  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft.     Read  January  3,  1825. 

neralogical  and  Cliemical  characters.  By  examining 
mineral,  it  will  be  perceived  to  possess  the  colour,  lustre^ 
ability,  and  other  obvious  characters  of  native  silver. 
0  soft,  as  to  be  easily  cut  by  the  knife  ;  and  in  a  state  of 
r  which  permits  it  to  spread  under  the  hammer.  These 
cter8  serve  to  diBtinguish  it  from  antimonial  silver,  which 
t  malleahle;  from  native  antimony,  which  tarnishes  on 
iure,  &€•  The  metal  occurs  in  thin,  massive  veins  in  the 
These  veins  sometimes  intersect,  but  never  cross  each 
It  is  also  disseminated  in  small  particles  through  the 
p  or  spread  in  flattened  masses  over  its  surface.  Some  of 
masses  were  detached  by  the  discoverer,  but  have  been 
rved,  and  are  presented  to  the  Lyceum  with  the  more 
and  undisturbed  portions. 

^  submitting  a  small  portion  of  the  metal  to  the  action  of 
add,  I  obtained  an  imperfect  solution.  On  repeating 
qieriment,  and  adding  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  action 
nore  brisk,  and  a  clear,  and  apparently  perfect  solution 
ed.  By  standing,  however,  a  pulpy,  white  precipitate 
ftred  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  This  was  collected,  and 
litted  to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe,  on  a  basis  of  char- 
The  result  gave  a  number  of  minute,  metallic  globules, 
^ssing  greater  lustre,  malleability,  and  ductility,  than  the 
nal  mass.  I  repeated  the  latter  experiment,  adding  to 
itro-sulphuric  solution  muriate  of  soda.  A  more  perfect 
pitation  of  the  white  powder  was  effected  ;  but  the  results 
the  blowpipe  remained  the  same. 

^ognostic  position.  It  is  a  rolled  mass.  An  opinion  o. 
pecific  character  of  the  rock,  may  be  dubious,  from  the 
Iness  of  the  specimen.  It  appears  to  have  been  detache<l 
a  stratum  of  gneiss,  and  is  essentially  composed  of  quartz. 
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The  blackish  colour  of  some  parts  of  this  latter  mineral,  wooU 
at  a  first  g;lance,  lead  us  to  attribute  this  colour  (o  the  p 
of  bornbleude ;  but  on  a  closer  examinatioD,  it  wUJ  be  p 
cd  lo  be  owing  to  a  dark  coloured  steatite,  which, 
parts  of  the  rock,  is  we))  developed,  sod,  and  easily  cut. 
little  calcspar  is  intermingled  with  the  steatite. 

Locality.  1  am  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Lieau  Lewia  1 
Johnston,  of  the  British  Indian  Department,  at  Maldco,  (U.  C 
for  the  opportunity  of  adding  this  specimen  to  ibe  raitienlogt 
cal  cabinet  of  ihe  LytLuiu.  Thi*  ^•entlcavui.  at  be  infur 
me,  obtained  it  from  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Lake  Haraii 
near  Point  aux  Barques,  in  Michigan  Territory.  Thai  |tail 
of  Lake  Huron  was  cursorily  examined  by  me,  m  Uir  ycM 
1820,  in  the  course  of  the  expedition  conducted  by  Gov.  Cu 
through  the  upper  lakes,  &c.  We  considered  it  rem 
even  in  a  re^rion  abounding  in  rolled  rocks,  for  the  greai  n 
tier  and  variety  of  granite,  gneiss,  homblenile:,  aiid  trap  b 
dcrs,  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  wstrr  b 
IS  generally  shallow,  and  dangeroas  to  approach  in  vmm 
these   bowlder    stones    sometimes  extending    and    [  ^^ 

themselves  above  water  for  a  mile  or  more  from  land.  Bll 
we  could  not  satisfy  ourselves,  by  an  examination  nM 
partial,  that  either  of  the  primitive  species  mentioaed,  e 
iberc  in  any  other  condition  than  as  rolled  masses,  or  ditpbe^ 
ments  of  rock  strata,  contiguous,  perhaps,  but  not  •bMnwd- 
Dr.  Bigsby  has  informed  me,  tlial  he  observed  Um  gnaf^ 
in  situ,  on  the  north-western  shores  of  this  lake.  TIm  m 
rock  in  place,  and  that  which  in  fact  constitutes  tbe  ab 
and  caverned  promontory  of  Point  aux  Bartjucs,  k  p*} 
sandstone. 
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jFPLEiiENT  io  a  Notice  of  Fossil  Crustacea.     By  Jer. 
Van  Rensselaer,  M.  D.     Read  January  24,  1825. 

In  a  short  notice  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  to  the 
yceum  a  few  weeks  ago,  mention  was  made,  in  a  note,  of 
irt  of  a  fossil  crab  in  the  possession  of  Major  Dclafield,  that 
uld  not  be  found.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  mention. 
Bit  it  has  been  for  more  than  eight  months,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
e  Lyceum. 

It  is  the  thumb  of  a  large  crab,  much  larger  than  any  simi- 
r  part  of  this  animal  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  fossil.  Its 
ape  is  an  incurvated  cone,  having  on  the  inner  margin  a  row 
tubercles.  This  specimen  differs  from  any  that  I  have  seen 
scribed,  and  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  York  town,  Virginia, 
ibedded  in  a  conglomerate,  similar  to  the  matrix  of  the  va- 
able  fossil  shells  lately  presented  to  our  Cabinet.  Among 
ese  we  find  many  of  the  beautiful  varieties  characterising 
s  tertiary  formations  of  Europe. 


ESCRIPTIONS  of  new  American  species  of  the  Genera 
BuTBESTis,  Trachts,  and  Elater»     By  Thomas  Sat. 

Read  January  17,  1825. 

Buprestis. 

B.  transversa.     Cupreous  or  blackish ;  elytra  with  stria? 
of  punctures  ;  a  glabrous  line  between  the  eyes. 

ESCRiPTioN.  Body  varying  in  colour,  from  a  dull  cupreous 
to  brownish  black :  head  with  large,  confluent  punctures, 
and  a  distinct  elevated  line  extending  transversely  between 
ilie  eyes :  eyes  distant :  thorax  with  large  confluent  punc- 
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ltir«s,  two  elevated  glabrous  lines  forming  a  gnxn'e  bctwcw 
llicm  ;  an  elevated  line  on  each  Mdc  onginalliig  on  ttie  ■ 
terior  ed^e,  and  becoming  obsolete  at  the  middle  oTiu' 
Jenglh  ;  n  somewliut  elevated,  oblique  line  nt  the  poeteiHt 
angles :  Wyira  encirL-.  rounded  at  tip,  with  regular  Wrie  rf 
puQc lures  :  ^Gn^afA  miicti  punctured. 

Lenglli  half  an  Inch. 

It  is  about  the  sice  of  D.  longtpta.  Nob.  The  scxet,  of  > 
very  dark  colour,  were  sent  me  byl>r.  J.  F.  Mcl(>heiiner,  at 
I  have  a  female,  taken  6«>veral  years  sincet  nhirh  is  of  a  d 
cided  coppery  tint,  iliottgh  somewhat  dull ;  thccolonr,  iher 
fore,  cannot  be  relied  upon  ;  but  the  lines  of  punctures  on  it 
elytra,  the  form  of  the  thoracic  Hues,  and  the  traosvene  froaui 
line,  in  conjunction  with  the  entire  elytra,  are  sufficiently  diit 
racterietic. 


Thorax  etich  side,  and  line  on  eacb  dytnifll 


2.  B.  hilinrain. 
fulvous. 

Bupreat'ii  biVmtata,  MeUli.  Catal, 

Description.  Boify  slender;  above, black  :  AraJ  doll  bnmji, 
longitudinally  indented,  and  with  an  oblique  iadentaj 
each  side,  on  tlie  front :  thorax  with  a  dull  fulvous  laH 
margin  :  rlylra  rounded  at  lip,  and  minutely  serrated; 
dented  at  base ;  on  each  is  a  slender,  dull,  fulvous  line  ori' 
ginatioR  near  ilie  humerus,  and  extended  towards  tbc  It^ 
where  it  gradually  approaches  the  scntel :  scutr.{  tranmne , 
and  transversely  carinnted :  htntaih  dark  green,  doIiiMt 
on  the  venter ;  edge  of  the  postpecliu  and  rmter  iri 
dull  fulvous  line. 

length  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

Theyuerco/a  Fabr.  is  described  to  be  green,  »ith  afiu 
vitia  on  the  cMra,  and  a  spot  on  the  thorax ;  it  iherrfore  dl 
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lie  present  insect.  The  surface  of  the  elytra  appears 
1  with  minute  imbricated  points,  which  are  more  acute 
»vious  towards  the  tip. 

arcuata»  Dark  bronze  ;  elytra  black  ;  thorax  with  an 
ated  line  at  the  posterior  angles. 

IPTION.  Body  slender  :  head  punctured,  with  a  longi- 
Qal  indented  line,  and  obsoletp  iiiHontatinn  each  side  on 
front:  thorax  inequal,  transversely  confluently  punc- 
d ;  an  elevated,  arcuated  line,  extends  from  the  poste- 
angle  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margin : 
d  transverse  and  transversely  carinated  :  elytra  indent- 
it  base ;  at  tip  rounded  and  denticulated  :  beneath  dark 
mishy  polished,  particularly  on  the  venter. 

[i  three-tenths  of  an  inch. 

a  similar  form  to  the  preceding  species ;  but  it  is  alto- 
destitute  of  the  marginal  coloured  line  of  the  thorax, 
lose  of  the  elytra ;  the  elevated  line  of  the  thoracic  an- 
Iso  distinguishes  it.  The  imbrication  of  tlie  elytra  is 
r  to  the  preceding  species. 

polita.     Cupreous,  polished  ;  thorax  with  an  elevated 
I  at  .the  posterior  angles. 

RiPTiON.  Body  slender,  highly  polished,  cupreous : 
'd  tinged  with  green,  punctured ;  longitudinal  indented 
;  obsolete :  antenntt  blackish :  thorax  a  little  inequal } 
nsversely  confluently  punctured  ;  an  elevated,  arcuated 
i  extends  from  the  posterior  angle  almost  to  the  middle 
the  lateral  margin:  scutel  transverse  and  transversely 
inated  :  elytra  indented  at  base ;  at  tip  rounded  and 
iticulated. 

th  rather  more  than  one-fiAh  of  an  inch. 


2&2  .\(w  .iiiurican  Specki  of  the  Gcnem 

Found  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nuitall  on  ihe  bank  of  the  MiMi*-' 
slppi  river.  In  many  of  its  characters  it  resemble*  the  atvuvic, 
but  Is  much  sRuiller,  and  tiie  colour  is  altogether  difliercM; 
the  indentation  of  the  head  niso  is  hardly  perceptible.  Iiis 
rather  larger  than  gemutala  Nob.  which,  as  1  have  ascertaiocdi 
on  close  examination,  has  the  elytra  denticulated  at  tip. 


5.  B,  pusilla.     Blackish-grcea  ;  front  without  any 
impressed  line. 

Pescsiptiok.  Borfy  slender  :  head  tinged  with  bluish,  witk 
obsolete,  ratlier  distant,  punctures ;  excepting  on  ifae  v 
tex,  wliere  they  are  rather  large  and  confluent ;  IVontal 
impressed  line  obsolete  :  antenna  black  :  (Aoroj:  somewhal 
inequal  J  transversely  confloently  punctured;  two  sli^ii, 
dilated  mdeotations  placed  longitudinally  on  the  di:ik,  i 
a  larger  and  more  profound  one  on  the  lateral  margin ;  ■ 
elevated,  arcuated  line  extends  from  the  posterior  anglft 
almost  to  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margin  :  elytra  indeit 
at  base,  at  tip  rounded  and  minutely  denticulated,  Uie  dc 
ticulations  not  extending  on  the  sutural  or  lateral  edge. 

Length  less  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

This  is  so  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  above  specieit  **' 
to  be  distinguished  readily  by  that  character,  wiiliout  resoilB^ 
to  any  other.  1  detected  it  at  the  cantonment  of  Major  \jm^ 
party,  on  tlie  Missouri. 


iihout  an  indented  lint: 


Thachts. 

I .  T.  cvata.     Ovate,  black ;  head  « 

elytra  without  regular  punctures. 

DtscBiPTioN.     Body  very  short,  ovate,  black  :  keaJmiioA 
tlie  Dsual  dilnied  indentation,  but  a  very  slight  inddittt 
may  be  observed  on  close  inspection,  particularly  «a 
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lower  part  of  the  front ;  slightly  punctured  :  thorax  equal, 
with  the  exception  of  a  dilated  indentation  on  each  side, 
with  distant  punctures  in  which  is  a  raised  centre :  8cutel 
large,  flat,  impunctured,  polished  :  elytra  with  wide,  irregu- 
lar, not  deeply  impressed  punctures,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  a  regular  series  ;  no  appearance  of  elevated  lines  ; 
a  profound  excavation  behind  the  humerus,  without  any 
sinus  of  the  edge ;  humerus  prominent. 

■ength  rather  more  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

This  is  the  smallest  species  I  have  met  with,  and  of  a  shorter 
)rm. 

.  T.  gracilis.  Oblong,  blackish ;  elytra  with  regular  series 
of  punctures. 

)escription.  Body  rather  slender,  oblong,  blackish-brassy : 
head  a  little  concave,  but  not  profoundly  so  :  thorax  inequal, 
with  a  slight  impressed  line  before,  and  a  wide  indented 
space  occupying  half  the  thorax  behind  ;  on  each  side  is  a 
ndied,  arcuated,  obtuse  line,  extending  nearly  from  one 
angle  to  the  other  :  scutel  moderate  :  elytra  with  regular 
series  of  rather  large,  profoundly  impressed  punctures, 
which  are  obsolete  at  tip. 

Length  less  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

A  comparatively  slender  species.  I  found  it  on  a  myrtle 
bush  at  Senipuxten  island,  in  September.  It  exhibits  an  un- 
usual regularity  in  its  series  of  punctures. 

Elateb. 

1.  C  abruptus.    Black,  covered  with  minute  hairs ;  junction 
of  the  thorax  and  elytra  deeply  excavated. 

Description.    Body  black,  polished,  covered  with  minute 
punctures,  which  give  rise  to  very  short  brown  hairs,  which 
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in  a  particular  liglit  have  a  Eomewliat  sericeous  appearand 
Berratures  of  ihe  antenna  and  jtaipi  dull  rufous :  thorax 
considerably  convex,  al  Uie  base  abruptly  curved 
wards,  tile  lateral  xpJnes  are,  however,  horizoDlal :  fniirf 
convex,  oval,  making  a  conEiderable  angle  with  the  iemf^ 
tudinal  diameter  of  the  body  :  flylra  with  obsolvte  impair 
tured  stris,  more  dislinct  towards  the  margin  atwl  lip 
base  rather  abruptly,  very  much  decurved,  so  that,  in  cod* 
Junction  witli  the  form  of  the  thoracic  ba&e,  it  eilribiu  ft 
wide  and  deep  excavation  between  the  ino  parts  of  tlie 
body. 

Length  four-fifths  of  an  inch. 

Next  in  size  to  tlie  morio  end  lavigatua,  Fabr.  of  all  ibe 
North  American  species  1  have  yet  seen.  The  latter 
[  believe  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  former }  It  is  ^(jnal  in  tnt, 
with  the  same  form,  impressed  front,  Ike.  liie  only  diffetciKfl 
is,  that  one  has  the  elytra  obviously  sirisiied,  and  thp  oiberliM 
these  strife  so  far  obsolete,  that  the  elytra  appear 
the  eye. 

2.  E.  hemlpodiii.     Black;   thorax  convex,  rather  g^booii 
thighs  rufous. 

Etattr  fmripeM,  Melsli.  Catal. 

DE9CRIPTI0N.  Boffy  black,  with  short  hairs:  htm 
obsolete,  impressed,  arcuated  line  on  the  front: 
not  serrated,  black  ;  basal  joints  dark  piceuus :  rAoroxvHf 
convn,  ratlicr  brnadeKi  in  tlie  middle,  equally  nu 
before  and  behind  ;  lateral  edge  regularly  arcuated,  cGi 
cootnicled  near  the  posterior  angles ;  no  appearance  of  ■ 
impressed  line  ;  the  interval  between  the  thoras  and  elyli 
deeply  indented :  tcuUl  oval,  inincaled  at  base :  < 
striated,  minutely  punctated,  slightly  tinged  with  brut] 
thighs  dark  rufous. 


Buprestigj  Trachys^  and  Elattr.  2hb 

Liength  eleven-twentieths  of  an  inch. 
This  is  a  very  different  insect  from  the/tucipefy  Fabr. 

3.  E.  unicolor.     Blackish-brown ;    antennae  simple ;   thorax 
short,  narrowed  before,  and  with  an  impressed  line  behind. 

Elater  unicolor^  Melsh.  Catal. 

Description.  Body  blackish-brown,  with  short  cinereous 
bair :  head  a  little  concave  just  above  the  intervad  between 
the  antennae  and  a  longitudinal  slightly  impressed  line : 
antenna  not  serrated,  third  joint  considerably  longer  than 
the  fourth :  palpi  pale  rufous :  thorax  somewhat  convex, 
narrowed  anteriorly  by  an  arcuated  line,  at  the  posterior 
angles  very  slightly  excurved ;  posterior  declivity  with  an 
abbreviated  impressed  line,  which  does  not  reach  the  mid- 
dle :  seutd  oval  orbicular :  elytra  striate,  striae  without  very 
distinct  punctures,  but  on  each  side  of  them  a  row  of  minute 
punctures  may  be  traced  on  the  interstitial  lines  which  are 
a  little  rounded  :  thighs  dull  rufous. 

Length  rather  more  than  half  an  inch. 

4.  £.  fnridis.  Blackish-cupreous;  venter  in  the  middle,  and 
feet  rufous. 

Elater  viridis^  Melsh.  Catal. 

DcscRipnoir.  Body  dark  coppery,  with  short  hairs  :  head 
with  rather  large,  confluent  punctures:  antenna  mfons, 
robust,  much  serrated :  palpi  rufous :  thorax  distinctly 
punctured ;  a  very  obvious,  obtusely  indented  line  extends 
from  the  base  to  the  anterior  margin,  where  it  is  obsolete ; 
posterior  angles  prominent,  extending  a  little  outwards : 
aeuid  orbicular :  elytra  §triate,  the  striae  distinctly  punc- 
tured :  epipleura  rufous :  feet  rufous :  venter  on  the  disk 
rufous. 


Soli  Aeto  American  Spixietvfthw  Otnern 

Leiigtli  rather  lea  llian  Uiree-fiAhs  of  an  inch. 
Very  diMiiict,  and  readily  recognised. 


G.  E.  parailelus.    Brown  ;  ihorai  with  ibe 
dilated,  mid  as  wide  as  at  the  posterior  angles. 

Elater  angulalus,  Melsli.  Catul. 

Description.     Bod>/  reddish-brown,    miautel/ 
antenmc  ruroiis,  serrated  :  thornx  longer  tlian  broad,  nl 
widest  at  the  anterior  angles,  which  are  much  irtdrr  tl 
Ibe  bead ;  an  impresseil  longitadinal  lio9  oEmoImp  oa 
anterior  margin ;  lateral  edgesubrrctilinctr:  tOrffJorbic) 
lar  :  eliftra  with  impressed,  punctured  stric 

Length  three-firths  of  an  inch. 

The  name  angvlatui  is  prc-occiipied. 


i.  E.  i&uieidtu. 
rather  robost, 


Pale  brown ;  thorax  very  short  j 
imple. 


Elater  muscidm,  Melsh.  Catal. 

Description.  Body  pale  brown,  a  little  tinged  wttb MttdiiK 
somewhat  deniiely  covered  with  cinereous,  short  hair:  h 
transverse  line  between  the  antenna;,  not  elrvaltd  b 
middle :  anltnntt  very  hairy,  robust,  and  rallwr  kNig(Wii 
out  any  appearance  of  serrature :  month  ciltaied 
thwax  very  short,  a  litde  transverse,  and  convex, 
before  to  the  width  of  the  head,  somewhat  widni  !■ 
middle,  a  liitlc  contracted  before  the  poalerior  spine*,  wti 
arc  not  elongated  ;  a  longitudinal  slightly  impr«<wd  ! 
from  the  haw  to  the  middle :  tmld  orbicular  ;  tltfin  < 
impunctured  slri.'r-. 

I.cncth  morr  thnn  thrcc-fit'di*  of  an  inch. 
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This  species  is  more  thickly  covered  with  hair  tliaii  usual* 
1  am  unacquunted  with  the  griseusj  Beauv. :  but  if  his  figure 
is  even  a  tolerable  representation,  our  insect  is  very  distinct, 
his  description  is  too  short  and  unessential  to  give  any  as- 
sistance. 

7.  E.  attenuatus.     Reddish  ;  elytra  lanceolate,  black  at  tip» 
EUUtr  aitenuaiuSf  Melsh.  Catal. 

Dkscbiftion.  Body  brownish,  sanguineous,  with  short  hairs : 
head  blackishi  without  any  transverse  elevated  line :  antenna 
deeply  serrated,  blackish  rufous ;  third  joint  very  short, 
not  longer  than  the  second  ;  thorax  with  an  impressed  ab- 
breviated longitudinal  line  on  the  posterior  margin  ;  ante- 
rior margin  not  wider  than  the  head;  posterior  spines 
rather  long  and  acute  :  scutel  oval :  elytra  with  the  strice 
obsolete,  gradually  attenuated  to  the  tip,  which  is  lanceo- 
late, acute ;  region  of  the  scutel  deeply  indented ;  tip  black, 
occupying  nearly  one-third  of  the  surface,  and  terminating 
anteriorly  obliquely. 

Length  nearly  four-fifths  of  an  inch. 

This  species  seems  to  be  rare. 


8.  E»  vind^is.     Depressed,    black,   covered  wltli  short 
Uiwlusli-green  baur. 

DsaCBipnoH.  Body  dilated,  somewhat  depressed,  black, 
with  a  greemsh  tinge  occasioned  by  short  hair  of  that 
colour :  head  concave,  the  transverse  line  between  the  an- 
^Itmue  obtnse:  antenna  deeply  serrated  ;  third  joint  very 
ahcHTty  equal  to  the  second  :  thorax  depressed,  longer  than 
broad ;  ndes  rectilinear  and  parallel ;  anterior  angles 
acute,  wider  than  the  head ;  posterior  angles  not  spiniform : 
scutel  subtriangular :    elytra  with  impressed,   punctured 
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Ijength  t]irec-qaartersof  an  incli. 

The  thorax  is  more  than  hair  the  lenglti  of  llic  elytKt 
Kare. 

9.  E.  infifitut.     Dark  cupreous,  short,  robust;  feet 

Elater  mctallicus,  Melsh.  Cnul. 

Description.  Bo^y  short,  very  robust,  dark  cupreoui,  wiUi 
short  cinereous  hair  :  head  with  the  iraiisvene  liue  b 
the  antennie  obtuse,  oot  promineot :  nntenna  d>rk  picroM 
a  little  serrate,  rarlis  rufous :  thorax  etnated  roovei; 
breadth  equal  to  the  length  ;  a  lotigitudnud  linpres^Jed  iiae 
obsolete  on  the  anterior  margin ;  posterior  s{Hnn  moderate 
eculel  orbicular  ;  elytra  wiili  impresEcd  sttiK,  ■wbidi  have 
small  punctures  :  postpectus  blackish :  fetl  pale  rufons. 

Length  nine-twentieths  of  an  incb. 

Unusually  short  and  thick.  It  is  very  diSereui  from  o(a>f> 
nob.  by  its  much  more  robust  form,  by  having  an  uaprtsfll 
thoracic  line,  and  by  its  general  colour. 

10.  E.  troius.     Brownish-niruu? ;  thorax  nith  five  inifcaU- 
tions. 

Debcriftioh.     Body  entirely  nifous,  tinged  with  hrtnnii^. 
slightly  hairy  :  Aeaif  willi  an  impressed  longitudinal  liar  ^ 
unttnndi  not  serrate,  the  joints  short,  lerminid  joint  pf*- 
duced  at  lip  and  acute  :   thorax  short,  decidedly  brokdrr 
than  long,  lateral  edge  much   arcuaic<l,  posterior  ang^ 
short ;  base  with  an  impressed  line  extending  to  the  oiiii 
with  an  abbreviated  impressed  line  on  each  side  of  it, 
reaching  tlie  base,  on  each  side  of  the  middle  is  at£^ 
indentation:  sciife/ small,  orbicular,  convex  :  elytra  v 
deeply  Etriated.  sirire  with  small  punctures  :  heneatk  \ 
poW. 
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jLengtli  two-fifths  of  an  inch. 

Diffen  from  lacunosus^  Fab.  in  magnitude  and  colour,  as 
well  as  in  the  disposition  of  the  thoracic  indentations,  which 
in  that  species  are  placed  2.  1.  2.,  whereas  in  the  present 
species  they  are  2.  3.  I  obtained  it  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, whilst  exploring  that  country  with  Major  Liong's  party. 

li  E.  viridanus.  Dull  reddish  brown ;  thorax  with  two 
indentations. 

Elater  tfindanus^  Melsh.  Catal. 

Descbiption.  Head  with  an  obsolete  indentation  on  the 
vortex :  antenna  serrate,  second  joint  thicker  but  shorter 
than  the  third :  thorax  longer  than  broad,  slightly  and 
gradually  narrowed  before ;  two  very  distinct  deeply  in- 
dented punctures  before  the  middle  each  side;  a  longi- 
tudinal slightly  indented  line  extends  from  the  base  to  the 
nuddle ;  posterior  angles  prominent,  acute ,  scutel  oval : 
elytra  with  punctured,  impressed  strise :  beneath  paler 
rufous. 

Length  seven-twentieths  of  an  iucli. 

The  anterior  indentations  of  the  tliorax  are  situated  much 
farther  forward  than  those  of  the  erosus^  nob. 

13.  JB.  rotundicollts.    Thorax  rufous,  sub-quadrate,  rounded. 

EiaUr  ruficoUisy  Melsh.  Catal. 

DsscBimosf.  Head  blackish  piceous,  irregularly  punctured, 
transverse  frontal  line  obtuse  :  thorax  rufous,  convex, 
quadrate ;  anterior  and  posterior  diameters  equal,  and 
equal  to  the  longitudinal  diameter ;  anterior  angles  ob- 
tusely rounded,  much  wider  than  the  head ;  edge  a  little 
contracted  before  the  posterior  angles,  which  are  a  little 
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czcnn'ed  and  very  acute :  scutel  blackish  ptceout,  nib 
iriang;ular  :  elytra  dasky  brownish,  with  acate  bwdly 
panctured  strisc  and  convex  interstitial  liaes :  heneath  nifo- 
piceouE :  tarsi  pale. 

Length  rather  more  than  seven-twentieths  of  an  incli. 

The  thorax  has  a  remarkably  rounded  appearance  to  Ute 
unassisted  eye-     It  is  difierent  from  the  ruficollu  Fabr- 

13.  E.  impressicoUU.     Dull  rufous;  tliorax  wid)  an  inpressed 
line  and  two  indeutations. 

Klater  ftucut,  Melsh.  Catal. 

Df-scription.  Body  ratiicr  slender,  dull  rufons,  punctuivd, 
with  short  curved  hairs :  fiead  with  a  prominenl,  subwmtef 
transverse,  frontal  line :  antenna  deeply  serrated,  the 
tures  paler :  thorax  longitudinal,  rather  slender,  gradnall/ 
a  little  narrowed  before  ;  anterior  angles  not  broader 
the  head ;  edge  contracted  before  the  posterior  anghf 
which  are  oblique  and  not  much  elong^ated  ;  a  looghticBial 
impressed  line  obsolete  on  tlie  anterior  margin,  md  toik 
rounded  indentations  on  die  posterior  sobmargin :  mmoI 
oblong  ;  eli/tra  with  regular  close  set  series  of  rather  farrfl 
profound  punctures. 

Length  more  than  seven-twentieilis  ofan  indi. 

Readily  recognisable  by  the  two  indentations  of  tlie  thoni- 
The  name/uMui  is  pre-occupied. 

1 4.  E.  niaceiu.     Slender,  pale  octireous  ;   head  and  thoM 
tinged  with  the  rulbas. 

Eiuttr  tJacnt,         >    ,,  ,  .  .  ^ 
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Description.  Body  pale  yellowish  ochreous,  with  short 
hairs ;  slender :  head  without  any  prominent  transverse 
line :  antenrut  not  serrated,  second  and  third  joints  equal 
and  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones,  terminal  joint  not 
truncated,  nor  very  acute:  thorax  slightly  tinged  with 
rufous ;  longer  than  broad  ;  not  decidedly  narrowed  be- 
fore ;  anterior  angles  not  broader  than  the  head ;  posterior 
angles  a  little  excnrved,  rather  long  ;  a  longitudinal  obso- 
lete, impressed  line :  scutel  oblong,  convex :  elytra  with 
punctured  strice  not  very  deeply  impressed  :  venter  yellow. 

Length  nearly  three-twentietlis  of  an  inch. 

A  very  common  species.     I  have  a  variety  of  which  the 
thorax  and  venter  are  almost  black. 

15.  £•  rulricut.    Thorax  bright  rufous  with  a  large  black 
spot;  elytra  paler. 

Elater  rvbricus^  Melsh.  Catal. 

Description.    Body  oblong  oval :  head  black,  transverse 
line  acute,  but  not  very  prominent :  antenmt  piceous,  ro- 
bust, deeply  serrated,  second  and  third  joints  equal,  much 
smaller  than  the  following  ones,  which  are  triangular,  ex- 
cepting the  terminal  ones  ;  ultimate  joint  slightly  truncated 
at  tip :   thorax  as  broad  as  long,  regularly  arcuated,  and 
with  the  head  forming  a  semi-oval;    highly  polished, 
bright  rufous  with  a  very  large  black  orbicular  spot  be- 
bre,  reaching  beyond  the  middle :  scutel  oval,  truncate  at 
«ase :  elytra  pale  brownish-rufous,  with  regularly  punctur- 
d,  impressed  striae :  postpectus  and  middle  of  the  pectus^ 
*ack :  feet  piceous. 

;th  nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch. 

^.  dilectus.     Brownish  black  ;   thorax  rufous,  bilineotr 
1  black. 


jVeui  American  UpecietoftHt  Gmura 

Elater  trilinealui,  Melsh.  Catal. 

Description,  Body  short,  robust  :  lieai  pjceoovblack) 
transverse  line  prominent,  regularly  rounded,  acate :  am 
tentia  hardly  serrated,  piceous,  second  and  third  J 
sub-equal,  (be  second  joint  rather  longer:  tkcrex  lai^ 
convex,  rufous,  witli  two  longitudinal,  dilated  blackish  li 
which  do  not  reach  the  base ;  posterior  a 
acute :  scutel  suborbicular :  elytra  brownish-black,  uriik 
regularly  punctured,  impressed  stria; :  pcater  {uceoos  BC 
tip  :  feet  pale. 

Length  rather  more  than  a  quarter  ol'  an  inch. 

Var.  a.     A  rufous  dilated  vitta  extends  &oiD  the  humenUj 
towards  the  tip  of  the  elytra. 

Var.  b.    Vitta  on  the  elytra,  and  beneath  rufoits  ;  feM  wbiK. 

Var.  c.     Thoracic  vitta  conGuent  and  reaching  the  batc^- 

The  specific  name  trUijitatua  is  pre-occupied. 

17.  E- querdniu.    Black;  front  concave ;  feet  pale. 

Elater  qutrdnia,  Melsh.  Catol. 

Dssc&iPTiON.  Body  slender,  black,  with  rather  long  bain: 
head  with  the  transverse  line  much  elevated  and  emargiinu 
in  the  middle :  anlenn(e  rather  robust,  serrated,  thffp  bissl 
Joints  rufous,  second  and  third  joints  nearly  equal :  litror 
longer  than  broad,  hardly  narrowed  before ;  a  very  sligklijr 
impressed  longitudinal  line ;  anterior  angles  not  wider  Au 
the  bead;  posterior  angles  depressed,  obtuse,  pkxoos: 
scutd  orbicular :  tlytra  with  slightly  imprrssed.  dreplf 
punctured  siriie  :  feet  pale  yellowi<ili.  tinged  with  rttloaf> 

Length  one-fiAli  of  an  inch. 

\  common  speci-":. 
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15.  E. plebgus.  Black;  front  concave;  feet  pale;  elytra 
dark  brown. 

EkUiT  jflebejus^  Melsh.  Catal. 

Description.  Body  rather  slender,  black,  with  rather  short 
hair :  head  with  the  transverse  line  much  elevated  and 
emarginate  in  the  middle  :  antenna  hardly  serrated,  dark 
brown,  three  basal  joints  dall  rufous,  second  and  third 
subequal  hardly  shorter,  but  more  slender  than  the  suc- 
ceeding ones :  thorax  convex,  widest  in  the  middle ;  an- 
terior angles  not  wider  than  the  head ;  an  obsolete  obtuse 
indented  line,  obvious  at  base ;  posterior  angles  rather  ob- 
tuse, piceous ;  anterior  and  lateral  marpns  obscure  pice- 
ous :  icutel  oval,  truncated :  elytra  dark  brown,  obscure 
piceous  at  base ;  striae  slightly  impressed,  acute,  punctured  : 
beneath  piceous  :  pospectus  and  middle  of  the  pectus  black- 
ish :  feet  pale. 

Length  seven-twentiethd  of  an  inch. 

This  species  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  its  greatly 
superior  magnitude  puts  tlieir  specific  difference  beyond  a 
doubt* 

19.  JE.  rectangularis.  Fuscous  ;  robust ;  posterior  angles 
of  the  thorax  rectangular. 

DsscstPTiON.  Body  robust,  very  dark  brown,  almost  black- 
ish, with  numerous,  short,  very  robust  whitish  bristles: 
head  with  the  burs  incurved ;  transverse  line  acute :  an- 
ieniue  not  reaching  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  thorax, 
serrated,  pale  rufous,  first  joint  fuscous,  second  and  third 
joints  subequal,  terminal  joint  oval :  palpi  pale  rufous : 
thorax  subquadrate,  rapidly  narrowing  before  the  middle ; 
posterior  angles  not  produced,  but  rectangular:  elytra 
with  regular  series  of  lar^e  profound  punctures  :  feet  dull 
riifons. 
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tiengih  two-liAhft  of  aii  inch. 

This  remarkable  species  I  found  near  tlie  Rocky  Mouo-  ' 
tains  during  the  journey  of  Major  Long's  exploring  pvty. 
It  difiers  wiilely  from  any  other  species  I  have  seen,  by  iU 
general  aspect^  as  well  as  by  its  short  antennte,  (which  were 
completely  concealed  in  tlie  lateral  fissures  of  the  pectaSi)  and 
the  rectangular  posterior  thoracic  angles. 

30.  E.  accullatui.     Thorax   rather   long ;    firontal   line   re- 
markably elevated,  and  concave  above. 

Description.  Bod^  reddish-bron-n,  with  vtty  tiiort  faair»: 
head  with  the  frontal  transverse  line  very  nocb  elevated 
and  prominent,  lanciform,  obtusely  rounded  and  concave 
on  its  superior  surface :  antenna:  rather  lon^,  slender,  not 
serrated,  second  joint  much  shorter  than  (lie  third  :  titorax 
longer  than  broad,  rattier  slender,  with  a  longitudinal  in- 
pressed  line  ;  a  little  narrowed  behind  the  anterior  snglt^ 
and  before  die  posterior  ones,  the  latter  not  very  pronuaeot, 
obtuse :  elytra  indented  ai  tlic  base  of  each,  with  impntsed 
punctured  stris,  the  puaclures  of  the  interstitial  Ko^J 
large. 

Length  nine-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  transverse  line  of  the  (koI, 
renders  this  species  easy  of  recognition.  I  found  ii  «■  u) 
oak  tree  in  June.  In  form  it  has  considerable  resemlituKr 
to  E.  pyrro),  Herbst,  but  is  very  dilTerent,  by  many  olliff 
characters. 

21.  E.  geminatttt.     Black  ;  elytra  wiili  un  oval  mfotis  ipO' 
before  the  middle  of  each. 

Elattr  himaculatiii.  Mchh.  CataL 
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Description.  Body  deep  black,  polished,  with  numerous 
hairs ;  oblong-oval :  head  with  the  transverse  line  acute, 
but  not  prominent:  antenna,,  basal  joints  pale  rufous: 
thorax  widest  at  base,  gradually  narrowed  by  an  arcuated 
line  to  the  anterior  angles  which  are  not  wider  than  the 
head ;  no  impressed  line ;  posterior  angles  not  prominent : 
dytra  with  irregular  punctures,  destitute  of  impressed 
stria? ;  a  large,  oblique,  oval,  bright  rufous  spot  a  little 
before  the  middle  of  each,  hardly  reaching  the  suture  or 
the  exterior  edge :  feet  piceous* 

Length  less  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

This  pretty  little  species  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  himacu- 
lotus  of  Europe,  but  the  elytra  are  not  striated,  as  those  of 
that  species  are. 

22.  E.  nimbatus.  Pale  brownish  ochreous ;  elytra  striate ; 
venter  dusky. 

Elater  nimbatusj  Melsh.  Catal. 

Description.  Body  rather  slender,  of  a  pale  colour,  with 
somewhat  long  hairs :  head  with  the  transverse  line  ele* 
vated,  acute :  antenna  somewhat  slender,  not  serrated ; 
second  and  third  joints  short,  equal :  thorax  tinged  with 
dull  rufous,  not  longer  than  broad,  with  an  impressed 
longitudinal  line  ;  posterior  angles  acute,  a  little  excurved 
at  tip:  scutel  orbicular:  elytra  paler  than  the  thorax, 
without  any  rufous  tinge ;  with  impressed  punctured  stria? : 
beneath  pale  rufous  :  venter  dusky. 

Length  more  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

23.  £.  hrevieomis.  Antennae  very  short ;  thorax  blackish, 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  piceous. 


Af 


Aiw  dmtrican  Spttia  of  ike  Ceitera 

Description.     Head    hairy :    vertex    obtusely 

transverse  line  of  the  front  slightly  elevated :  anfcMM  Dot 
reaching  beyond  iwo-tliirds  the  length  of  the  thorax  ;  pice- 
ous  ;  joint  subcordate,  serrated  second  joint 
shoner  than  the  third  :  ihorax  rather  convex,  blackbb, 
slightly  tinged  with  very  dark  purple-coppery,  uitnior 
and  posterior  margins  obsoletely  piceous ;  lateral  ed^ 
parallel,  curving  inwards  before  the  middle  ;  posterior  an* 
gles  excurved  ;  a  longitndinal,  obtuse,  slighdy  tinpret&ed 
line  obsolete  before  the  middle :  $cuUl  o\'a(e  orbicular, 
hairy  :  elytra  dark  brownish,  very  slightly  metallic,  lateral 
margin  and  suture  paler ;  with  impressed,  ptmctumJ  sirtw 
beneath  blackish  :  feet  dull  rufous :  pectut  dntl  rufiius  oo 
the  anterior  margin :  tenter  with  the  msi^;iB,  nd  edges  of 
the  segments  dull  rufous. 

Length  three-fiAhs  of  an  inch. 

The  antennae  are  shorter  than  those  of  any  otb»r  ^ledn  I 
have  seen,  with  the  exception  of  the  rectanguUtrit  nob.,  lor 
whtrh,  however,  it  caimot  be  mistaken. 

24.  E.  tlj/peatiu.     Black;  antennae  and  feet  rufous ;  dypeof 
extending  down  to  the  mouth. 

Description.  Body  slender,  deep  black,  punctured 
with  a  shallow  rounded  indentation  on  the  from  :  cij(p(W 
narrowed  between  tlie  antennae,  thence  dilated  and  extrnd- 
uig  dowu  to  the  nioutli  :  antenna  serrate,  bright 
joints  short,  second  about  one-third  as  long  asifarlUrf 
joint :  thorax  widest  at  ilie  base,  posterior  angles  exctuvnli 
und  towards  their  tips  incurved:  tcuftl  rather  lirp: 
elytra  with  impressed,  punctured  striv  ;  secund,  third,  *B^ 
fourtli  striae  confluent  behind  the  middle :  feet  dull  nifbai- 

Length  leM  tlmn  one-fifth  of  an  inrli. 
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This  may  be  mistaken  for  the  quercinus  nob. ;  but  an  in- 
spection of  the  form  of  the  head  and  its  parts  will  show  that  it 
is  very  distinct.  The  form  of  the  clypens  is  somewhat  un- 
usual ;  instead  of  terminating  in  an  elevated  line  between  the 
antemuBi  or  but  little  before  them,  it  is  very  much  narrowed 
in  that  part,  and  as  it  descends  towards  the  mouth,  it  dilates 
very  much. 

25.  E.  intipiens.  Bright  reddish-brown  ;  trans\*erse  frontal 
line  much  elevated,  rounded. 

Descbiptioh.  Body  rather  slender,  bright  reddish-brown, 
polished :  kead  with  the  transverse  line  prominent,  regularly 
rounded,  the  edge  acute :  antenruB  a  little  serrate,  second 
and  third  joints  subequal :  thorax  with  an  obsolete  impressed 
line  at  base :  elytra  with  impressed  pimctured  striae. 

Length  more  than  one-fiAh  of  an  inch. 

26.  E.  appreaifrom.  Obsoletely  metallic ;  transverse  frontal 
line  not  prominent. 

DsscBiPTioir*  Body  ratlier  slender,  dark  brownish,  witli  a 
slight  brassy  tinge ;  hairs  recurved,  not  prominent :  head 
with  the  frontal  line  or  tip  of  the  clypeus  not  elevated,  but 
decurved  between  the  antennae :  antenna  rather  robust, 
serrate;  second  joint  much  shorter  than  the  third,  which  is 
of  the  lime  form,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  fourth ; 
terminal  joint  abruptly  contracted  near  the  tip :  thorax  with 
an  inqpressed  longitudinal  line  obsolete  before  :  elytra  with 
acute,  punctured  striae,  suture  exterior  margin  somewhat 
paler  :  feet  piceous  :  abdomen  margined  with  dull  rufous. 

Length  two-fifths  of  an  inch. 

Rather  common.     It  closely  resembles  cylindriformis  nob. : 
but  that  insect  is  somewhat  larger,  with  a  prominent,  emar- 
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I^nated  frontal  line,  the  third  joint  of  the 
cal,  altogether  dilTerent  in  form  from  the  fourtli,  and  the. 
altimate  joint  is  not  abruptly  contracted  near  the  tip ;  in 
these  and  many  other  characters  it  obviously  differs  from  tlie 
present  species.  In  some  specimens  the  anterior  marf^  of, 
the  thorai  is  obscurely  piceous. 

37.  E.  collarii.     Black  ;  thorax  nifons  ;  frontal  line  not  re- 
flected ;  second  and  third  joinu  of  the  anteniue  sabequaL 

Elater  coUarin,  Melsh.  Catal. 

Descriftion.  Head  black,  the  frontal  lrans\'erse  Uae  or  (tji 
of  the  clypeus  not  in  the  slightest  degree  reflected,  but  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  nasni :  tnttima 
serrate,  second  and  third  joints  §ubeqtial  and  nearly  alike 
iu  form ;  thorax  bright  rufous,  posterior  spbes  Male 
smtel  black,  orbicular :  eli/lra  black,  vixh  impltswdt 
punctnred  suiw :  pectus  each  side  bright  rufous. 

Length  rather  less  than  seven-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

Herbst  considers  this  as  a  variety  of  the  thoradeta  Fibr. 
to  which  indeed  it  is  very  similar,  but  that  species  cBflen  in 
having  the  tip  of  the  clypeus,  or  the  transverse  frooial  finr, 
reflected,  and  the  third  joint  of  the  antennse  much  longer  and 
more  dilated  than  the  second.  Our  species  ts  also  very  M^ 
lar  to  the  verticinut,  Beauvois,  but  the  latter  is  greatly  Utftr, 
the  head  is  either  partially  or  entirely  rufous,  and  the  tUrd 
Joint  of  the  antennae  is  much  longer  than  the  second;  illuJ 
been  called  rubrieolOt  by  Herbst,  but  Beauvois'  name  hai 
the  priority. 
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urther  Observations  on  the  Amphiuma  Means.    By  RiCH- 
ABO  Haulan,  M.  D.    Read  December  6,  1824. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  journal  of  the  Academy  of 
atural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  I  published  an  accouut  of 
lis  animal.  Since  that  period,  I  have  examined  three  other 
idividuals,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  correct  some 
lisstatements  in  that  paper. 

It  was  stated  that  in  the  Amphiuma  *'  there  are  no  ribs, 

Illy  motionless  rudiments,  resembling  in  this  respect  the 

^roteut  anguimiu.^    There  are  in  fact  no  ribs  in  this  animal, 

ut  in  this  it  does  not  resemble  the  protens,  which  is  furnished 

ith  moveable  rudiments,  as  in  the  siren.    This  is  an  error 

ito  which  I  was  led  by  comparing  it  with  the  engravings  of 

le  skeleton  of  the  Proteus  which  accompanies  Cuviers'  Essay 

D  the  doubtful  reptiles,  (in  Humboldt's  Voyage,  part  IL 

vraison  3,)  where  the  ribs  are  thus  represented.     It  was  also 

nitted  to  be  mentioned  ,that  the  anterior   and  posterior 

rfaces  of  the  vertebrae  are  deeply  concave,  as  in  fishes. 

temally  there  is  no  appearance  of  tympanum.     Found 

ponds    and    ditches    about   New-Orleans,   in   Florida, 

>rgia,  and  South  Carolina.     They  are  capable  of  living 

Iry  land,  but  how  long,  has  not  been  accurately  ascer- 

m1.     The  individual  in  the  possession  of  Dr.   Mease, 

oed  firom  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  confined,  and  when 

i  several  days  after,  was  brisk  and  lively ;  and  1  am 

ned  by  Major  Ware,  that  they  are  sometimes  discovered 

r  three  feet  under  mud,  of  the  consistence  of  mortar,  in 

they  burrow  like  worms,  as  was  instanced  in  dig^ng 

street  in  Pensacola,  when  great  numbers  were  thrown 

ngthe  winter  season.     It  is  called  in  Florida,  *^  Congo 

by  the  negroes,  who  believe  them  poisonous,  but 

foundation. 


Observaiions  on  the  Jimpktuma  Meana. 

I  have  lately  received  through  the  politeness  of  Sir.  ti.  A« 
Ware,  which  were  sent  to  him  from  Florida  by  Mr.  1a  RM 
(of  Pensacola.)  The  smallest  was  very  iaierpsting,  u  'a 
but  three  inches  in  length,  and  yet  did  not  exhibit  ibe  I 
appearance  of  branchiiP,  Total  length  of  the  largest  «u 
two  feet  two  inches ;  breadth  of  the  head  across  ihe  ej 
eleven-tenths  of  an  inch :  distance  between  the  eyes  sew 
tenths ;  between  the  nostrils  three-leiiihs ;  from  the  eyn  to 
the  tip  of  the  snout  seven-tenths ;  diaiance  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  twelve  inches  and  thrce^teollu- 
Vent,  a  distinct  longitudinal  rima  situated  immediately  behind 
the  posterior  extremities.  From  the  vent  to  the  ejtimniiy  of 
the  tail  six  inches  and  three-tenths ;  tail  tapering  and  com- 
pressed a(  t)ie  lower  half.  Girtii  four  inches  |wo-mUu ; 
length  of  the  posterior  extremity  six-tenths  :  of  the  anterior 
Ibur-tenths,  perhaps  somewliat  contracted  by  spirits. 

I  am  indebted  for  ilie  accompanying  drawing,  Plate  XXIL 
to  Mr.  Titian  Peale. 


Note    fo  a  paper   entitled   Obsbrvations   on    tlu  GtK$ 
Salauandka  alp.  222  of  this  volume. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  "  Bulletin  des  Sdmcn 
Naturelles,"  for  1824,  Dr.  J.  C.  Van  Hasselt  has  propMed 
the  name  of^branchut  for  a  genus  of  niollnsca  tnhaUliiig  llv 
Island  of  Java.  As  this  name  has  the  priority  over  miMi  I 
have  determined  to  propose  Ilie  following  in  in  stead. 
Gkhus  Me; 


Gbrbjuc  CRAaAGTEH.     Persiiieal  operaUi;  destituie  ofbi 
chiv  at  all  times,  these  organs  being  replaced  by  a 
five  toes  to  tlie  posterior,  four  to  the  uiileriur  e 
the  outer  edge  of  llio  feel  fimbriated  :  two  outer  t«K«  of  ill 
hind  feet  palmated  ;  rluwle)ia. 
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Ienopoma  Alleghaniensisy  (nobis.) 

Ibranehus  Allegkaniensisj  Ejusdem,  Annals  of  the  Ly* 

cenm  of  Nat.  Hist.  N.  T.  p.  233. 
ialoMandra  AUeghaniensisy  Michaux. 
ial.  QigatUeuj  Barton, 
ilgo.    HeiUbender.   Chround'-puppy.  Tweeg.  Mud^evU, 

NTiAL  Character.  Head  broad  :  nasal  openings  pro- 
dng :  mouth  wide  ;  a  dark  lateral  line  passing  through 
i  eyes:  hody  slate  colour,  mottled  above  with  dark 
>ts :  tan  compressed. 

T.    Carmvorous  :  exceedingly  voracious :  fiving  in  the 
ter :  feeding  on  worms,  fish,  crabs,  &c. 
labits  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  rivers. 


!RiPTioN8  of  some  new  Plants  behnging  to  the  Orders 
jsci  and  Hepatica.  By  Robert  Kate  Grevillx, 
A.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Em  Hon.  Member  of  the  Lyceum  of  Nat* 
St.,  be.    Read  May  30th,  1825. 

MUSCl. 

Caltmperes. 

ALnPiRES  Hobsoni ;  caule  elongato  (unciali ;)  foliis 
earibus,  serratis,  acutiusculis,  linea  incrassata  infra  mar- 
lem  notatis,  subpatentibus,  siccitate  crispatulis ;  calyptra 
vi ;  theca  ovato-oblonga.  TAB.  XXTII. 

In  Guyana  lectum,  communicavit  D.  Hobson* 
fibrous.    Stems  (tufted  ?)  about  an  inch  in  length,  erect, 
decumbent  at  the  base,  simple  or  very  slightly  branched. 
laves  bright  green,  long,  linear,  somewhat  attenuated  to- 
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wards  the  apex,  subacute,  serrated,  almost  spreadinf;  w 

moist,  somewhat  carinate,  twisted  when  dry,  tbe  mm 

famished  willi  an  incrassated  tine  of  a  dariier  colomr  than 

llie  rest  of  tlie  leaf,  al  a  short  distance  from  the  serratnrefc 

Nerve   percurreot.     The  structure  of  ilie  Iraf  is   i 

except  at  (he  base,  which  embraces  the  sipm  with  its  d 

portion,  and  is  reticulated  and  of  a  paler  colour.     Sdt 

terminal,   about   one-quarter  of  an   inch   long.     CapnlU 

erect,  ovate-oblong,  §hining   bright  ycUowiab  brom,  i 

reddish.     Lid  nearly   as  long  as  the  capsule,  stnigliti 

exactly   tabulate.     Cali/ptra   smooth,    not   Iwiiled,  palCi 

with  a  brown  apex,  entire  enveloping  the  capwie,  »^  Imgib 

splitting  on  one  side,  and  becoming  dinudiatc.     Pervtomt 

a  spongy  white  membrane,  nearly  closing  the  noalh  of  the 

capsule,  without  any  trace  of  teeth  in  any  specinen». 

Tlie   genus    Calympcrti   was  originally   defitied    by 

orifice  of  the  *:apsule  being  closed  by  a  spongy 

and  two  species   were  described  by  my   friend, 

Schwaegrichen.     A  third  species  was  added  by 

in  his  Musci  Exotici,  but  as  some  ditferetice  of 

evident  in  this  plant,  which  he  named  C.  Oanh 

it  necessary  to  modify  tbe  generic  character,  in  order  to 

ceivc  it,  and  his  defmition  in  the  above-mentioned 

work  stands  thus  :     "  SeEn  terminalis.     Peristomiui 

e  membrana  spongiosa  horitontali  toium  os  tcgentt  deom 

medio   in   dentibus    16    brevibus   fissa.     Calyptra   ntiW 

milriformis,    capsulam   involvens,    demum    laleratitcr  fifft.' 

To  the  correctness  of  this  character,  as  afiecting  C.  Qarittri,'^ 

I  cannot  refrain  rrnm  adding  my   own   testimony,  uli* 

amined  the  plant  along  with  my  exccUeiit  and  acute 

whose  figure  and  description  are  in  every  respect  6 

Schwaegriclien,  however,  not   ncquieschig  in   this 

ment,  has  proposed  a  new  genus  in  the  second  pan  c 

Hficond  supplement  to  Hedwig's  species  Muscomn  ;  tU 

geuns  bf  has  named  Syrrhopodon,  and  fotinded  opon  no 
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six  species.  His  character  rests  mainly  upon  a  short 
»Ie  peristome  of  16  nearly  horizontal  connivent  teeth» 
tus  adnatis/'  and  a  smooth  calyptra.  The  true  Calymr 
s  has,  according  to  him,  a  furrowed  calyptra.  It  is  very 
btful  in  my  opinion,  whether  Calymperes  and  Syrrhopodon 
not  be  found  to  pass  so  much  into  each  other,  as  to  render 
ipossible  to  keep  them  distinct.  The  peristome  of  Ca^' 
feres  Gardneri  (Hook.)  is  exactly  intermediate,  con- 
ng  of  a  spongy  membrane  at  the  base,  while  the  centre 
f  splits  into  short  teeth.  In  Calymperes  Hobsonij  of  the 
lent  paper,  the  calyptra  is  smooth,  and  consequently  we 
ild  expect  from  Schwaegrichen's  observations,  that  the 
iule  would  be  furnished  with  a  peristome.  There  is,  how- 
,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  very  white  spongy  membrane, 
I  such  a  cavity  in  the  centre,  as  we  might  suppose  to  be 
luced  by  the  destruction  of  such  short  teeth  as  C.  Oard" 
possesses.  In  some  species  of  Syrrhopodon^  the  teeth 
igared  as  distinct,  to  the  base,  while  in  others,  (5.  Taylori^ 
involutusj)  they  are  united  towards  the  base. 
Ialtmperes  Hobsoni^  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
rhopodon  albovaginatus^  but  the  calyptra  is  much  larger, 
the  leaves  more  ri^d,  not  so  exactly  linear,  and  differing 
lie  kind  of  margination.  The  spongy  membrane  shrinks 
f  much  in  drying,  so  that  it  resembles  only  a  white  ring 
lin  the  mouth  of  the  capsule,  but  swells  out  instantaneously 
the  application  of  moisture. 

B.  XXm.  Fig.  I .  Plants  nat.  size.  2.  A  leaf  magn. 
.  A  small  portion  of  the  mar^n  of  a  leaf.  4.  Calyptra.  5* 
Capsule  with  the  operculum.  6.  Appearance  of  the  peris- 
3me  in  every  specimen  I  examined.  All  except  fig.  !• 
lore  or  less  magnified. 

Brtum. 

Bbtum  cUiare ;  caule  elongato,  foliis  oblongo-obovatis, 
cntinsculis,  minute  rcticulatis,  mar^natis,  serrato-ciliatif^. 
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aeiraluris   aniculatls,   nervo   excurrente  ;   llieca  < 
pendula,  pallida,  operculo  pallida,   conico-h«miBpbKnca 
apice  minute  maininilloM  nibro.  TAB.  XXIII. 
Hab.     In  Canada,  circa    Montreal,   lectiim, 

amiciss.  A.  F.  Holmes,  M.  D. 
Root  tomentose.  Stem  1-2  inches  la  height,  ered,  i 
frequently  decumbent  for  the  greater  pan  of  tU  1 
simple,  occasionally  slightly  branched  by 
covere<I  with  reddish  down.  Learet  mostly  exp 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  as  in  B.  rottratum,  but  there  t 
also  a  few  of  a  smaller  size  scattered  remotely  oo  ibe  s: 
In  form  they  are  obloug-obovate,  atienuaied  coosidenLbljf 
at  the  base  previous  to  insertion,  more  or  less  acute,  some- 
times even  obtuse,  undulated,  marginated,  fiiniithcd  with 
serratures,  or  rather  cilise,  which  are  spreading.  cylnidrii> 
cal,  and  articulated ;  nerve  shortly  excurrent,  and  » sir 
as  to  give  the  leaves  an  arched  form  when  dry.  Saa  n 
two  inches  long,  pale  yellow  above,  shining, 
browD  below.  Capsule  oblong,  ventricose, 
pale  yellowish,  sometimes  reddish  at  tlir  base,  t 
surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous  orange  line.  Lui  bemwB' 
conical  and  hemispherical,  pale  yellow,  or  liogcd  wHk 
orange,  Uie  apex  minutely  mammillose  and  fine  rvd. 
Perutomt-  ;  ou(«r  one  composed  of  yellow  leeth  ntbolMvol 
their  apex;  t'nncr  one  of  32  segments  rounded  tomriitbc- 
points,  and  becoming  abruptly  subulate,  with  ahcniling 
cilice. 

This  fine  new  species  of  Bryum,  which  I  have  Jalely  re- 
ceived from  my  friend  and  corr^ondent  Dr.  Holme*,  of 
Montml,  is  nearly  allied  to  B.  aapidatum,  and  Mmm 
affint,  of  Blandon.  To  (he  latter  mots  it  approacbu  M  an 
in  some  points,  ihat  1  at  first  regarded  ibefa  ai  ideMia 
They  do,  however,  differ  iu  seveni  remarkable  leslnrcs,  ■■ 
upon  consulting  the  tppcimeo  published  as  B,  t^m*  \ 
Funck,  in  lus  beautiful  "  Deutschlaiids  Mook,"  I  I 
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sensible  that  our  Canadian  plant  is  really  distinct.  Tbe 
leaves  are  much  longer  in  proportion  to  tlieir  breadth,  and 
their  margins  so  much  more  decidedly  serrato-ciliate,  that 
tliis  character  is  visible  even  to  the  naked  eye.  The  fruit* 
stalk  is  almost  invariably  solitary;  whereas  in  B.  affine 
there  are  usually  five.  The  capsule  is  larger  and  more  ob- 
long. Both  species  are  remarkable  for  their  tomentose 
stems. 

TAB.  XXIII.  Fig.  1.  Plant  nat.  size.  2.  Leaf  magn.  3. 
Portion  of  do.  4.  Capsule  with  the  operculum.  5.  Part 
of  the  outer  peristome.  6.  Part  of  the  inner  do.  All  except 
fig.  1*  more  or  less  magnified. 

Hypnum. 

3.  Htpnum  Haldanianum;  caule  elongato,  repente,  vagc 
ramosoy  ramis  snbpinnatis  ;  foliis  imbricatis,  lutescentibus, 
ovato-lanceolatis,  integerrimis,  enervibus  vel  obscure  basi 
Unervibos ;  theca  cylindrica,  arcnata,  erecto-cemua,  oper- 
cnlo  conico,  oblique   rostrato,   arete  adhserenti.    TAB. 

xxm. 

Hab.  In  Canada,  apud  Moose  Factory  lectum,  benevolc 
communicavit  D.  Haldane. 

Stem$  creeping,  tomentose  on  the  under  side,  here  and  there 
with  little  tofts  of  radical  fibres,  2-9  inches  in  length; 
inegolarly  divided,  the  branches  unequally  pinnate  with 
ramali  of  half  an  inch,  or  one  inch  long.  Leaves  :  Can- 
line  ones  imbricated,  bright  yellowish  green,  shining, 
nearly  erect,  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  somewhat  con- 
cave, nerveless,  or  with  two  short  extremely  fsunt  nerves  at 
the  base  :  Perichatal  ones  much  attenuated,  diverging  or 
somewhat  spreading  at  their  upper  portion.  Fruit-^talk 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  red,  slender, 
nnooth.  Capsule  long,  cylindrical,  arched,  erecto-cemu- 
ou8,  pale  huffish  red.  LAd  conical,  with  a  very  sharp 
acute  beak  as  lone^  as  the  conical  portion,  of  the  same 
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colour  as  the  capsnle,  adhering  to  tlio  inoath  of  tlie  np 
with  surh  singulur  tenacity,  Ihat  out  oi  many  roaton  o 
I  have  never  seen  it  wanliog,  and  it  is  ecparalrit  with  d 
culty  by  ariificial  means, 

I  have  every  reason  lo  conjecture  that  this  very  handMN 
Mypnvm  must  be  of  frciincni  Dccnrrence  in  Canada,  andvcr 
probably  throughout  tlie  northern  ditision  of  the  Uniia 
States  ;  it  was  collecieil  by  my  friend,  John  Hatdane,  Ei4]* 
ID  two  localities,  and,  judging  from  the  loturiimcr  of  tbe 
large  masses  he  kindly  preserved  for  me,  it  tnast  exUl  fl 
great  abundance.  In  both  instances  it  appears  lo  have  grow] 
npon  the  trunks  of  (probably  fallen)  trees  ;  and  in  (Ik*  ccoin 
of  the  masses  to  have  in  part  lost  the  creeping  chancier, 
firom  the  stems  and  branches  having  been  mudb  crowded  and 
drawn  up. 

t  am  not  aware  of  any  species  with  which  H.  liddmniiuium 
can  he  confounded. 
TAB.  XXIU.  Fig.  1.  Plant  nat.  siic.  2.  Leaves.  3.  Plwi- 
chictium.  4.  Capsule  wjih  the  opercuium.  b.  TwOOfibt 
leeth  of  the  outer  peristome.  6.  Part  of  the  iniwr  Au 
All  except  fig.  I.  more  or  less  magnified. 

HEPATlCiE. 

JuNOERMANNlA, 

4.  JuKOEbMAKKM  cariuata  ;  esstipulata  ;  caale  prgtoaM. 
(semiuuciali)  simplici ;  foliis  patentihus,  disttchU,  »1^ 
:i cutis,  profunde  concavis  dJniidiato  navicultefbrflAu 
dorso  processu  foliaceo  versus  apicem  priecipue  cariulii- 
TAB.  XXlll. 

H«B.  In  Insula  Guadaloupe  Ircta.  1.  Ricord  MadisMU. 
M.D.  Ueiievole  nitsit  Cl.Torrcy. 

Plant  of  a  dull  fulvous  yellow  colour.  Strm  [irostraw,  haU" 
an  inch  in  length  or  more,  simple,  entangled  among  iNber 
ino»Ne^.     Zienret   small,    diflant   at   the    ba«c,    brcomine 
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gradually  larger  and  closer  towards  the  summit;  disti- 
chous,  spreading,  of  an  ovate  outline,  entire,  acute,  the 
apex  somewhat  incurved  ;  the  body  of  the  leaf  may  be 
cither  considered  as  formed  of  two  equal  lobes,  or  as  a 
single  leaf  deeply  concave,  and  carinate  in  a  remarkable 
manner  at  the  back,  with  a  foliaceous  process,  especially 
towards  the  apex,  and  disappearing  towards  the  base.  It 
appears  to  me  more  natural  to  view  the  leaf  in  this  light, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblanct-  to  a 
boat  divided  transversely  in  the  middle.  Fructification 
unknown. 

The  varieties  of  form  in  the  leaves  of  the  Jungermannxic 
seem  to  be  really  endless.  The  leaf  of  the  present  indi- 
vidual resembles  that  of  no  other  species  I  am  acquainted 
with  ;  but  /•  Thouarniy  of  Hooker,  forms  the  nearest  ap- 
proach towards  it,  though  widely  different  in  every  other 
respect. 

TAB.  XXIII.  Fig.  1 .  Plant  nat.  size.  2.  A  small  portion 
magn.  3.  Leaves.  4.  Segment  of  a  leaf  in  the  dry 
state.     All  except  fig.  1 .  more  or  less  magnified. 

5.  JuNGER]fANNiA^fnaa:;exstipulata;  csQspitosa;  cauleerecto, 
(vix  unciali)  coriaceo,  basi  nudo,  bipinnato,  apice  carvato, 
rarois  ramulisque  brevibus,  obtusis,  secundis  incurvatis ; 
foliis  minutissimis,  undique  imbricata,  erectis,  brevibus, 
multipartitis,   areolis   minutis,  segmentis  setaceis.   TAB. 

xxin. 

Hab.     In  Nova  HoUandia  lecta,  communicavit,  D.  Fraser. 

Plant  densely  tuAed,  scarcely  an  inch  high,  of  a  dull  green 
colour.  Stems  erect,  very  pale,  thick  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  remarkably  tough,  naked  for  one-half  of  its  lengtli, 
set  towards  the  summit  with  a  few  b:anches  in  an  alter- 
nately pinnate  manner,  the  lower  ones  about  two-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length,  and  bearing  at  most  three  or  four  minute 
ramuli.     The  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  tlie  stem  is  much 
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curved,  an<i  towards  tlie  apex  even  rolled  in,  while  Uie. 
branches  and  ramuli  are  all  directed  to  one  ^de,  and 
curved  ui  the  same  maimer.     Leava  imbricated  on 
sides,  remote  below,  more  numerous  above,  ^bort,  eiect,: 
divided   into    5-8   setaceous,    articulated    segments, 
central  ones  of  which  are  three  or  four  times  as  hutg  u 
ihe   body   of  the   leaf;   the  lateral   segments   an  mud 
shorter.     Tlie  reticulation  of  the  body  of  the  leaf  minuie 
that  of  the  segments  large.     Towards  their  apex  the  *^- 
ments  appear  to  be  cyl'mdrical,  are  simply  articulated,  and 
in  the  dry  state,  have  the  Joints  oAen  collapsed  in  alienwue 
directions,  as  in  many  conferva.     Fructification  flnkDown, 
This  most  siogular  species  I  esiricaled  from  some  other 
mosses  communicated  to  Dr.    Hooker   and  iii>'ieIC  by  our 
excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  Charles  Frascr.     The  stems  an 
flexible  and  exceedingly   coriaceous,   aud  tlie  ends  of  ihi 
branches  and  ramuli,  rigidly  ijicur\ed. 
TAB.  XXIU.  Fig.  I.  Plant  nat.  site.     2.  A  portion 
3.  Leaves.    3  aud  3  magnified. 
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KeuABES  on  tlie  American  species  of  ihe  Cekeba  Hi 
Rani.     By  Captain  John  Lg  Co>jte  of  the  United  Sum 
army.     Read  16th  May,  1625. 

Daodin  in  bis  excellent  history  of  the  genera  Ilgta,  And 
and  Bvfo,  has  enumerated  six  species  of  the  first  geom,  H 
inliabiling  North  America.  'I'no  of  lliese,  H.  venut4>im,  mi 
Jt,  palmata,  have  certainly  never  been  fomid  in  our  cttmKrjt 
and  are  probably  natives  of  South  America.  Tlic  H.  oeuUru 
I  consider  a  variety  of  U.  squiretla  ;  there  will  thca  reaMin 
only  three  that  were  known  to  European  naiuralistf,  wtd  W 


liiese  1  shall  add  two  new  species.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
description  of  tliein,  it  will  be  well  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  those  ahready  known  ;  as  the  descriptions  are  in  some 
degree  faulty,  not  having  been  made  from  livinf^f  specimens. 
I  shall  adiiere  to  the  same  order  that  M.  Daiidin  has  ob- 
served. 

1.  Hyla  lateralis.  The  description  of  this  animal  should 
be  corrected,  by  saying,  that  the  lateral  line,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived,  is  most  commonly  silvery,  in  som«  few  instan- 
ces yellow.  Inhabits  in  great  numbers  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  particularly  on  water  plants,  such  as  the  Pontederia 
rordatOj  the  ATymphaaj  and  others,  that  generally  grow  in 
ditches,  and  on  the  margin  of  rice  fields.  They  are  very 
noisy,  particularly  at  night,  tlieir  voice  somewhat  resemble*^ 
the  sound  of  a  bell. 

2.  If.  squirella.  Generally  of  a  brown  or  cinereous  colour 
above  ;  in  some  irregularly  varied  or  speckled  with  paler 
or  darker :  a  black,  or  dusky,  or  bark  brown  band  ex- 
tends from  the  nostrils  to  the  eves,  and  a  narrow  white 
stripe  from  near  the  nostrils,  along  the  upper  lip  reaches 
almost  to  the  insertion  of  the  fore  legs  :  beneath  whitish, 
granulate  on  the  abdomen  and  under  side  of  the  thighs : 
Head  rather  obtuse ;  iris  golden  :  thighs  longer  than  the 
shanks,  yellow  on  the  exterior  part :  legs  more  or  less 
disdnctly  barred  with  darker  ;  hind  toes  semi-palmate. 
Length  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Inhabits  under  logs,  and  the  bark  of  decaying  trees ;  1 
have  never  seen  it  in,  or  near  the  water. 

The  figure  of  this  species  in  Daudin  is  very  different  from 
any  specimen  that  I  have  ever  seen,  both  in  colour  and  in  marks ; 
I  do  not  deny  but  that  it  may  have  been  found  of  a  green  colour, 
as  he  represents  it,  and  marked  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the 
same  error  occurring  in  his  delineation  of  the  next  species,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been- coloured  from  report 
nnd  description,  rather  than  from  the  animal  itself:  indeed, 
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whatever  tiif  colour   may  be,   it  can  scarcely  i 
changed  for  six  inoiitlis   in  a  pifserved  specimen  ;  all  lint  I 
have  ever  aitempied  to  preserve,  \oft  their  coloitr  in  Im  ihi 
two   months.     There   are   tliree   principal  varieties  or  tli 
species. 

K.  Above  cinereous,  with  a  straight,  or  curved,  or  uigiilu  b 
between  the  eyes ;  back  with  n  few  spots  of  dusky,  ■on 
limes  confluent,  and  forming  diflcrent  figurv*  of  invgolal 
shapes  ;  and  sometimes  uniting  itiio  a  line  on  each  sde  « 
tlie  body,  of  greater  or  less  length. 
p.  Above  cinereous,   irregnlarly   spotted  wilh  darker:    ib 

line  between  the  eyes  broken  into  two  or  mofe  spots. 
y.  Above  entirely  brown,  without  spots,  exterior  part  of  iIms 
thighs  not  yellow. 

In  all  these,  the  dark  band  on  ihe  head,  and  tin  witite  lia( 

on  tlie  lipH,  are  the  only  marks  which  remain  coananl ;  i 

one  variety,  even  the  yellow  colour  on  the  tliighs  vaniiJitSt 

(here  are  hardly  any  two  individuals  alike,  and  e 

are  titey  from  one  another,  tlmt  a  person  who  bad  ihh  ob* 

served  them  accurately  for  a  length  of  time,  would  be  led  to 

think,  that  there  were  almost  as  many  species  a«  individmts. 

3.  H.  femoralis.     Move    dark  cinereous,  or  pnk'   bn)*^  if 

regnlnrly  mnrkcd  with  a.  few  conUnent  spots  of  darker  oi 

dusky,  the  one    between  tile  eyes  the  lar^Hl,  irianfiilar. 

truucale  behind  at  the  apex,  the  others  n))long,  a  Uack. 

somewhat  crcnulate  and  interrnpied  line  ciieuds  ftomlb' 

eyes  to  the  insertion  of  the  hind  le^s,  and  another  dMW 

one  of  the  same  colour,  from  the  same  pincc  to  tbeil 

tion  nf  the  fore  legs,   forming  an    angle  ;    ttie  first  bciaf 

bounded  above  on   the   fore  pari   with  pnle  cinetTow 

brown  ;   beneath  whitish,  grnnnlate  on  the  abdouMOi  * 

underside  of  the  thighs  :    Head  goniewliat   iibtuce,  ifU 

golden,  thighs  longer  than  the  shanks,  darker  ou  Uw  d' 

terior  part,  and  spotted  with  yellow,  the  qtots  rotmifiihi 

irremdarlv  plucei).  nnd  iine<)nnl  In  number:  A>rf  andhiaJ 
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legs  bordered  with  dusky,  the  latter  on  the  fore  part,  tho 
former  on  the  hind,  and  very  obscurely  barred  with  darker : 
hind  toes  semi-palmate. 
Length  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 
f3.  Above  brown,  the  greater  part  of  the  back  occupied  by  a 
large  irregular  blotch  of  darker,  containing  two  or  three 
roundish  spots  of  paler,  legs  strongly  barred  with  darker. 
Inhabits  with  the  last. 
4.  H.*  deliiescens.     Above  cinereous,  irregularly  spotted  and 
speckled  with  darker ;   beneath  whitish,  granulate  on  the 
abdomen,  and  under  side  of  the  thighs :  head  somewhat 
obtuse,  irides  golden,  lips  whitish,  chin  speckled  with  brown, 
exterior  part  of  the  thighs,  and  the  whole  of  the  under  side 
of  both  the  fore  and  hind  legs  yellow ;  region  of  the  anus 
varied  with  cinereous  ;   legs  not  barred,  but  varied  and 
speckled  with  darker,  hind  toes  semi-palmate :  somewhat 
larger  than  the  last. 

Inhabits  GfK>rgia,  under  the  bark  of  decaying  trees. 
If.*  veriieolar.  Broader^  and  not  so  tapering  in  form  as  the 
others ;  above  covered  with  small  warts,  colour  varying  at 
the  will  of  the  animal,  from  pale  brown  to  ash  and  green^ 
with  a  few  black  spots  ;  at  times  when  they  are  brown,  the 
back  is  more  or  less  marked  with  an  acute  angled  cross, 
wluchi  however,  vanishes  with  a  change  of  colour  ;  beneath 
white,  granulate  on  the  abdomen,  and  under  side  of  the 
thighs :  head  and  auricles  small,  irides  golden,  hind  part  of 
the  abdomen  and  hind  legs  beneath  yellow,  hind  legs  of 
moderate  length  ;  toes  semi-palmate. 
Length  two  inches. 

Inhabits  on  trees  in  the  Northern  States.  Has  a  moister  or 
more  viscid  look  than  either  of  the  other  species,  and  more 
resembles  a  toad  in  form.  Is  considered  by  the  vulgar  as 
poisonous.  During  damp  weatlier,  or  on  the  approach  of 
rain,  croaks  continually. 


•Yew  Spectsa  of  Hi/lit  and  Rana. 

Ii  ii  is urpri sing  that  t)iU  species,  so  common  in  thtputa 
America  tliat  has  been  most  visited   by  forrign  mm 
baa  as  yel  been  noticed  by  no  one.     It  maj  have  Iteea  < 
foun'letl  with  tbe  H.  viridu  of  Europe-,  nbich,  however,  k 
but  little  rosembles. 

The  animaja  comprised  in  Uie  division  of  rpptiln  rsiM 

BnlrHc-ian,  have  long  claimed  a  considiTablfl  degrvcoTalti 

lion  from  me,  and   I  present  indications  of  lis   new  tptd 

wrhicli  on  a  future  occasion  1  «hall   more  fully  d«Mribe,  a 

accompany  with  the  nerpssary  figures. 

1.  Rana*  fontinalu,  or  common  spring  frog;  coloitr  abovs 

varying  from  yellow  green  to  dark  olive,  totBetime*  irrnrvc 

larly  spotted  with  dusky,  parliciilarly  on  (be  odea,  wiili  a 

raised    inicrrnpted    line  extending  frota  the  eye  towarJl 

the  hind  pan  of  llie  body. 

3.  Ram*  ;)i(/uj[rM,  or  marsh  frog  ;  colour  ftbove  pole b 

with  two  longitudinal  rows  of  dark   brown  spuu  aa  tkt 

back,  and  tbe  same  number  on  the  sides,  hind  pwl  of  Ihr 

thighs  yellow,  spoiled  with  black. 

3.  Rana*  ni/hatica,  or  wood  frog ;  colour  above  vvniof 
from  light  to  dark  brotvn,  with  two  inlemipied  Imt^didaiil 
lines  of  black,  a  dark  brown  stripe  extending  from  tbe  tip 
of  the  nose  through  tlic  eyes,  and  covering  the  aurkkl. 

4.  RAKA*^nit7a  ;  pale  green  ;  back  with  a  il<-cunro^  Um  ■ 
each  side,  bounded  with  dusky,  hexd  with  a  buagitl* 
spot  between  the  eyes,  legs  barred  with  duiky. 

6.  Rana*  gryllvs,  (Savanna  cricket;)  above  warty, o!* 
various,  with  it  triangular  spot  of  darker  on  tbe  lOft  rfdN 
head  between  the  eyes,  aad  a  paler  line  eitundiog  ftflllh 
apex  of  this  spot  to  the  vent,  hind  part  of  tite  thighs  yd 
ish  or  whitish,  with  one  or  two  lines  of  duiky  or  browi 

6.  Rkttk*  nigriiu  ;  above  black,  speckled  wiih  tinal)  i 
warts ;  middle  of  the  back  cinereous,  witli  an  iattr, 
stripe  of  bturk,  upper   lips   with  a  while  line ;   bni 
granulate  whitish;  irides  golden;  legs  barred  with  whi 
hind  part  of  the  (hiirhs  brown  ;  hind  legs  vt-ry  long. 
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)GRAPH  of  ike  J^Torih  American  Species  of  Carex. 
?  Rev.  Lewis  D.  de  Schweinitz.  Edited  by  John 
£Y.     Read  December  13,  1824. 

irincipal  part  of  tlic  following  monop'aph  lias  been 
;everal  years.  About  two  years  ago,  the  author, 
)m  I  have  long  enjoyed  an  active  correspondence, 
a  copy  of  the  work  for  my  private  use,  with  permis- 
ommunicate  it  to  the  New- York  Lyceum  of  Natural 
;  and  I  accordingly  submitted  it  to  that  Society,  who 
that  it  should  be  published  in  their  Annals.  Various 
be  chief  of  which  has  been  a  desire  to  make  it  more 
*  by  additions  and  corrections,  have  delayed  its  ap- 
f  until  the  present  time.  Mr.  Schweinitz  lately  left 
itry  for  Europe,  with  the  expectation  of  being  absent 
msiderable  period.  Previous  to  his  departure,  he 
1  my  possession  his  rich  collection  of  Carices,  giving 
permission  to  make  any  additions  or  alterations  in  his 
ipt,  which  ray  own  observations  or  the  recent  dis- 
of  others  might  render  necessary.  This  privilege  I 
»ught  proper  to  exercise  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
limself  having  made  no  changes  in  the  monograph 
^as  first  put  into  my  hands.  Within  the  last  year,  that 
rlr.  Elliott's  work  which  includes  tlie  Carices,  has  been 
d,  and  Professor  Dewey's  Caricography  of  the 
n  States  has  appeared  in  Silliman's  Journal.  Several 
botanical  publications  have  also  been  received,  which 
rnished  important  materials.  Among  them  are 
Appendix  to  Parry's  Voyage,  and  Richardson's 
X  to  Franklin's  Narrative  ;  the  latter  particularly, 
bled  roe  to  make  some  valuable  additions  to  the 
iph.  A  copy  of  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  together 
cimens  of  some  of  the  rare  Carices  there  described, 
idly  presented  to  me  by  the  author.     I  am  also  und^r 
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many  obligations  to  my  friends  Professor  Dcwpy  of  Wtllinotf 
College,  £.  D»vi&,  Esq.  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  J.  Bar- 
ratt  of  Middletomi,  Coun.,  for  numerous  specimens  ofnorthno' 
Carices,  as  well  as  lor  msuiy  valuable  notes  and  obs«nratioiii. 

JouN  TonRcr. 
West-Point  llililarj  Academy,  May  S8th,  ISia. 

Gknls  CAREX  Lin.    Sedge. 

iiBiex Lin. gen.pt.  lom.  Sckreh.gen.pl.  140T.  Gaerli.p.U, 

Zrfim.  ill.  gen.  I.  752.  Juii.  gea.  p.  26.    f^enl.  Jawt.  jrf.  ij. 

p.  91.  A*bH.  gen.  ii.  p.  203.     Nat.  Ord.     Cai.aiu.bij:  Lia; 

CtPEllACx:  (Cyperoidie  olim)  Jmt.  A.  Brown,  JSganth^ 

ffc.     In  sys.  sex.  hunoccia  triandria. 

Ch.  Gen.  Flotoers  glumaceous,  generally  moiKncaust 
(never  perfect,)  disposed  in  one  or  more  imbrktited  amentu 
Stax.  Fii.  in  the  same  spike  with  the  pi^tiliifiirous,  or  in  4 
separate  spike.  Glumes  one-valved,  one-flonrered,  (Uic  n>. 
ferior  ones  ol^en  empty,)  lanceolate,  concavr,  pcnmun 
Corolla  0.  Stamens  3,  liypogynous  ;  JUamenti  capUhrVf, 
longer  than  the  glume  ;  anlhert  erect,  long-linear,  cleft  U  UW[ 
base,  entire  at  ibe  apex.  Pistil,  fl.  Giumei  as  i 
staminiferouB.  Corolla  (nei-tarium  Lin. ;  capsule  Pen,  4%;' 
nux  coriacea  Garl. ;  urceole  Lam. ;  arilhis  Gooden.  S 
periauthium  R.  Brown.;  glumella AicA. ;  glum,  infer.  Da^M* 
Jigardh,)  one  glunied  (formed  of  2-3  coalesced  nlntr} 
urceolate,  surronnding  and  concealing  the  germro,  a 
at  tlie  summit  by  an  entire  or  bideutate  orifice,  | 
PutU  :  gcrmrn  superior,  triangular  or  compressed,  c 
in  the  ventricose  corolla  ;  tlt/le  simple,  pertisieut ;  1 
2-3,  exserted,  tubulate- It  near,  simple,  incurved,  pubewort. 
Caryopi'i  (aax  Pen.  Uc.;  achenium  A.  Br.)  crngiaccoBS 
iriqnetrons  (when  there  are  ihrt-e  siigmas,)  or  sulitrbagBhc 
compressed  (wbrn  thrrc  arc  twu  >tignwii-)  Embry»  eawMi 
»t  t\\e  base  of  the  albuweiu 
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!har.  E89EN.  Monoica  (rariss.  dioic  ;)  amentum  (spica) 
ricatum  ;  gluma  uniflora  ;  corolla  ventricosa,  1-vaIvis 
listens  caryopsidem  includens. 

The  genus  Carcx  is  the  most  numerous  in  species  of  the 
>CRACE£.  According  to  Agardh,*  there  are  328  species 
*wn  to  botanists.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  are  ex- 
lively  found  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  they  dimin- 
in  number  towards  the  equator.  Europe  and  North 
erica  contain  about  an  equal  number,  and  a  few  are  com- 
(i  to  both  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  contribute  but  a 
ill  number  of  species.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  boggy 
:  marshy  places. 

The  general  habit  of  the  Carices,  is  a  creeping  root,  simple 
uetrous  culm,  without  joints  ;  coarse  carinate  leaves,  and 
Diked  inflorescence.  The  sheaths  of  the  leaves  are  entire, 
longitudinally  cleft  as  in  the  Graminejc,  except  when 
.  At  the  base  of  the  spike  and  spikelets  there  is  usually 
ractea  which  is  sometimes  foliaceous,  at  other  times  merely 
enlargement  of  the  lower  glume. 

)d  account  of  the  great  number  of  species  in  this  genus,  it 
oecessary  to  arrange  them  under  analytical  subdivisions, 
e  objection,  that  the  diagnostic  characters  of  these  are  not 
Sciently  constant,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  It 
me,  doubts  may  arise  concerning  such  characteristics,  as 
tbeir  nature  and  terms,  are  relative,  and  therefore  more  or 
s  amUgnous.  But  a  very  little  practice  will  obviate  this 
Scnltyj  and  render  the  judgment  of  the  examiner  sufficiently 
rect  to  prevent  serious  mistakes.  It  is  proper,  in  all  cases, 
observe  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  in  order  to 


Aphorisnri  Botanici,  p.  141.  This  is  a  much  greater  number  than  is 
nibed  in  the  works  to  which  I  hare  access.  The  Mem,  wur  Ibm  Ora- 
Ub  of  Turpin  and  the  *Manoe,  Cyperar.  of  Tjestibnd.  I  have  nevpr 
1. 
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prev«m  individual  pecoliaritivi.  from  iniiUadin^  ;  and  if  ihi 
be  done,  the  inconstancy  coniplaiiied  of  trill  be  fouild  by  Of 
means  so  gretil  as  is  frequentty  tmaginMl. 

Tlie  Nordi  American  species  of  Caj^x  bavK  been  m 
neglected  by  botanisiK  until  witliin  the  Wtl  lew  ycnrs.  1 
n^iis  scarcely  describes  any  ntlier  as  peculiar  to  tttit  rooi 
than  C .  tquarrosa  oaA  foUiculata.  Wnltpr  in  lii^FTora  ( 
liniana,  pubiislied  in  178S,  gave  sbon  and  iiD|HTfKt  <fejcn| 
tions  of  eleven  species.  Lamarck  described  five  new  Nnrl 
American  species  in  his  Encycltpfdie,  mcthadii/nr.  pttbltstu-d  I 
176'J.  In  1803,  Wallll^nbe^g  published  In  rhr  Jein  fiatt 
(Kong,  sveoska  veumskaps  acadetniens  Handiin^u-.J  Cor  I8i 
a  nionography  of  the  genus  Carex,  in  ittiicb  be  dcsmbcd 
twelve  new  species  from  this  country-  Abottl  the  Htoc  tin 
appeared  llie  Flora  Bortali-^nericana  of  Miclnui.cotMainiRi 
twenty-two  species,  of  which  seventeen  vren  conaittered  hjr 
thai  botanist  as  new,  but  bis  descriptions  are  lo  tDcomplH^ 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  accerlain  tritli  ceiUlMf 
the  species  be  intended  to  designate.  Tlie  author  docs  imI 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  ctcrllent  Bvdvff 
hun^  iltr  Rtiilgrater  of  Schhiibr,  the  first  pan  of  t 
pabliiibed  at  Leipxic  in  1802.  As  regards  the  Pionli  Amti* 
can  species,  although  Schkuhr  did  not  enjoy  an  ofifMrtam^ 
of  examining  living  specimens,  he  has,  with  few  rutptira 
been  very  happy  in  a  just  descriptioo  of  ibe  specie*,  ■>)  ^ 
accurate  figures  are  an  alinoii  infnllible  guide  in 
what  he  deicribes.  The  %si  pan  of  his  work, 
very  deficient  in  American  species.  In  ISOS,  sol,  IT. 
I.of  Willdenow'fiS;iMi><  Pfantarutn  was  piiblishrt).  Tin* 
lained  descriptions  of  forty-two  North  AmericaR 
most  of  which  were  sent  to  the  author  by  the  late  Dr. 
berg  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania.  Many  of  tlicw  *| 
were  previously  dctrrmioed  and  nan»ed  by  Muhlmbrrg 
self,  but  others  were  lef^  to  he  settled  by  hh  friend  ami  cortex 
pondent.      In  1806   appeared   the  second  pan  or  ToluiM 
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b*€hkuhFs  monograph,  which  contained  remarkably  accurate 
coloured  figures  of  nearly  all  the  species  described  by  Will- 
denow,  to  which  he  added  several  new  ones  sent  from  Penn-* 
sylvania  by  Muhlenberg.  In  1904,  several  North  American 
Carices  were  described  by  Rudge,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Ldnnaan  Society,  accompanied  by  very  correct  figures.  The 
Flora  America  Septentrionalis  of  Pursh,  which  contains  de- 
scriptions of  uxty-four  species  of  Carex,  was  published  in 
London  in  1814.  It  is  very  evident  tliat  this  author  has  not 
bestowed  much  care  upon  the  genus.  He  has  introduced  a 
number  of  European  species,  which  have  never  been  found 
by  our  most  assiduous  botanists,  even  when  he  asserts  them 
to  be  very  common.  The  greater  part  of  these  have  been 
omitted  in  the  following  monograph. 

Muhlenberg's  posthumous  work,  entitled  ^^Dcscriptiouberior 
graminum  et  plant,  calamariarum  Americce  Septentrxonalis^^^ 
was  published  in  1817.  In  this  work  fiily-nine  species  of 
Carex  are  described.  The  descriptions  of  this  author  are 
very  accurate  as  far  as  they  go,  being  all  taken  from  sped- 
mens  wtdch  he  bad  examined  himself,  but  his  work  appears 
to  be  m  mere  sketch  of  what  he  intended  to  have  made  it* 
Still  it  is  particularly  valuable  ;  all  his  species  being  identical 
with  those  of  Willdenow  and  Schkuhr.* 

The  Genera  of  North  American  plants  by  Nuttall,  pub- 
Gsbed  in  1818,  enumerates  sixty-eight  species  of  Carex. 
Three  of  these  are  new  and  very  accurately  described.  The 
andior  would  doubtless  have  much  increased  their  number, 
Iiad  not  his  labours  been  more  directed  to  investigating  the 
plants  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  our  country, 
where  the  species  of  this  genus  are  comparatively  rare. 
Though  the  number  of  North  American  Carices  is  now  so 


^  I  hid  the  good  fortune  to  receive  from  Muhlenberg'  specimens  of  the 
ll^reater  fiart  of  hit  species. 

30 
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great,  there  can  be  lUlle  doubt  that  many  species  stiD  renoaiu 
lo  be  discovered.  Very  few  have  yet  become  known  from 
the  swamps  and  mountains  of  the  soutliern  states,  merelj^,  n 
faave  reason  to  believe,  trom  want  of  attenlioo  al  tbe  proper 
Sttason.  The  botany  of  the  northern  raoantains  of  Nev- 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  is  only  beginning  to  be  examined. 
Very  large  acquisitions  may  be  eipected  when  ihe  eoW 
regions  of  North  America  shall  be  carefully  eiplored ;  for  ' 
Ihey  dniibtWs  rontain  as  many  species  of  thh  (tenot  W  (he 
similar  regions  of  Europe,  which  are  found  to  be  io  mnvka- 
bly  fertile  in  them.  It  is,  however,  probable  (Imi  mott  oT 
them,  and  of  Ihe  alpine  speries  generally,  wiO  be  fotmd  ' 
identical  with  the  European  ones  of  a  similar  dionle. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  whole  gt- 
nus  and  its  analytical  subdivisions,  enumerating  under  each 
all  the  species  of  which  1  have  any  knowledge)  either  from  tlis 
books  to  which  I  could  obtain  access,  or  from  acitial  speei 
mens,  and  then  give  tbe  history  of  such  species  as  have  (aOcB 
under  my  observation,  al  lengllj,  with  shorter  ones  «f  B»ch  a" 
I  have  not  examined,  but  which  appear  to  be  safficienily 
authentic.  At  the  end  of  the  work  a  list  of  tbe  doubtful 
species  will  be  given.  As  regards  synonymy,  it  is  hoped  tha 
Qiouograpfa  will  be  full  enough  for  all  useful  purposes. 

CoNSFCCTtrs  of  lie  known  tptdesofCkviMx  iMderl/uir/nftr' 
Akaltticu.  SuBDinsioHs. 

NB.  Tlie  (pecie*  pnoted  in  rooGiD  letteti  are  North 
witk  an  asiariik  prdiscd  we  cominon  to  Enn^  uhI  Nntb 


A,  AylorHCflnri  dtoitvut. 

-  DtitaUimita,  Smith. 

B.  b^fiereftiut 
i        JUlluipikrt 

*         ^iJutoiibuy. 


C.  WomuldoldiaM.  thrntm, 
—  piekitidiemii,  Kniuh 
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C.  a^pitata,  L  C.  puUcarit,  L. 

(No  jlmerioan  species  in  this  section.) 
S.    Thrte  digmas. 


C  Fnsflti,  Sims. 

—  WaUeaoff  ii,  ScMr> 

—  poiytiioboideB»  MM. 

—  ■ftus,  A.  Br. 

—  attenulBy  A  JSr- 
-.  fiE6in,  JVWi. 

-~  meMafOy  Li* 

"""  AsMMriVf  SoflWttrtz* 


C.  compacta*  JR.  J?r. 

—  Broiratt  (Uirciif.  rtpar.  R  Br.) 
*-  <«n</(a,  R.  Br. 

—  microif locAtn,  Wehli 

—  panciflora,  Xi^^ 

—  cbtutaiaj  Liljeb. 

—  apicatOj  Schk. 

—  petrceo,  WahL 

—  nipeifrjt,  ADion. 


b.    Summit  pidiiHferous. 
C«  a^imraiBi  X^ 

**  SjpStm  MMToi^  aggregaied  u 

m.    SmmnU  iUmmmfermu 
C.  oepUophon,  ITaA/. 

bw    Smmmi  pUHlKferouM. 
O*  c^ff&rmdiu^  L* 

a.    Skmrnif  jl(imtfu/<»'ouf • 

1.     Two  Mgrnai. 

C.  raiorsB^Sdik. 

Schk. 
WahL 
^^  CMOfUonnnusni  Xi* 

*^  ijpicMiMf  >  Pen* 

BeOan}. 
SdU;. 
Good. 

wnu. 

-  ictowoirfatyHost 
«  iljpjflgy  Qood. 

*  flHSRnHKtt*  tSCIlK* 

■  ifMSi^iSy  R>  Br* 
lo6«fti,  ViU. 
teretiiisciila,  Good, 
retffofleiay  «Wtii^. 
rosea)  5cMr* 


C.  disperma,  Dewey. 

—  rmOariMy  WiDd. 

—  itoiof%<fa,WahI. 
«r-  dUoranC^  R.  Br. 

—  JHbiCihScbk. 

—  tncnTMy  Ldghtf. 
-—  stipata,  MM. 

—  «ii^puia,L. 
*»  fMwioroiay  I^unii. 

—  MaUeoboEgii,  SdUL 

—  ifioMoralcs  Thaab. 

—  flaiidaiia,  fio6* 

—  9giugiuikkBm^MM. 
^  dimilm.  Good, 
•—  mnltiflora,  Jllic&/. 

—  aetacea.  Hooey. 
-«-  pamcnlatm  L. 
■"*  opprtmOf  R.  Br. 
•—  6fiflifi60|  Tinnib* 

—  paradoxal  WiUJ. 
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s. 

C.  M>toufa,  L. 

C.  cwnufa.  AUioD. 

C-  uwJi«»,l* 

—  <IubKV<  WiUd. 

—  polgOathga^amwiU. 

—  pednnrnUti,  JKaft/. 

—  orala.  Rui^. 

-  iMidcii,  Schk. 

-CTnidate,WiU. 

—  copenm,  TliUDb. 

1 

TiKt  (tigiruu. 

C.  hfoior.  Allion. 

c.  Vewvjn*,nai- 

—  i>nda,nok 

—  i«/»Hno,Cood. 

—  tcoparim  StM. 

—  JVonMgMft,  Wabl. 

-  ieM«.  /)««ty. 

—  Gn(|»«.  ScLk. 

-tru<>iiM,U                             i 

"  —  loliacea,  ii. 

-  ntramiO*,  WiW.                       ] 

*  —  stellulau.  Good. 

_f«„».JfuM.                       i 

—  IrUpenna,  Dtmm). 

—  crialaUiMb.                           1 

—  ScAr«6m.  WiM. 

-d»ngra*.U                          1 

—  ranuhuKuIa,  Wabl- 

—  aii/iari*.  Good-               ^J 

4  _  Gurta,  Good. 

—  reinota,  X»           ^^^^^| 

—  gibha.  Wahl. 

^^^^^1 

i. 

Three  tft^noi.                      ^^^^H 

•  C.  »mt».  i. 

C.  iiK)dia.AJIr.  ^^^1 

^^M 

•     7Vm>M>; 

C.  A7ryma.  Scfak. 

C.  l-mgifiMa,  K.  8r. 

—  PitUri,  WdJ. 

—  ambig»u.  L-ack. 

—  gmali;  B.  Itrowa. 

-Ap«««.L«ok. 

(No  North  American  q«c.c«i  in  ihu  *Mjbon.)                1 

•■     7W  •(^smu.                                     I 

C.  muTMbuAya,  Ehrh. 

C.  gtar««a.  Waht.                   1 

b.     JUree  »(^tb<m.                                       1 

C  viridu1«,,MKA. 

C.  CiroHnbio.                      1 

—  miuiidn.  A.  Br.              1 

--Uwu»,mw. 

-fomo»».Oir.-    '       J 

j^HH 

^ 
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•f    Siamimft 


r,  L. 

ta,  R.  Br. 

Good. 

rood* 

r>  JL  Br. 


b. 


ys,Tliinb. 

HuhL 

(■owi,  R.  Br. 

tt^A  Br. 

MM,F6U. 

»,L. 

,  Jacq. 

uHOySchk. 

fOyL. 

WUId. 
pa,  JIftiA/. 
oto,  AlUoD. 
rii,  Willd. 

Willd. 

:arpa^  Wtlld* 
rif,Waid. 

£4rA. 
lata,JtffliA/. 


aenfte. 
r,SDutii. 
1,  Bcbk. 
inea.  Lorn. 


—  parv^fUiray  Host. 

—  FoAIsi,  Schk. 

—  DaTisii,  Torrmf* 
and  pisHlHferouB  MpUcet  didmeL 
ttferouM  9pike  lo/tfary. 

7\oo  ff^gfiuw. 

O. /ttfco,  Schk.  - 

—  cuipidalaj  Wahl. 

—  matica,  12.  Br. 

—  NoraB  Ao^Ubb,  nob. 
»-  aurea,  JVtitt. 

7%ree  ff^ginuu. 

1 .    PiitiUiferouM  jpifee  Miiile,  or  wtt/k  (Ae 
peduncle  enchied. 
C.  nigra,  .(dUton. 

—  piiuHferOt  L. 

—  margioata,  MM, 

—  lupnlina,  MM. 

—  foUiculata,  L. 

—  xanthophysa,  WiahL 

—  rabolata,  Mich. 

—  ciavatOy  Thimb. 
— -  6or6omca,  Lam. 

-^  pgdgfg,  L. 

—  armtiupoda^Wmd. 
•<-  dj^gjfafHy  L. 

—  ctandedmOjOoodm 


—  ^rMo^Hoit 

—  approxmata^AOkxa. 

—  yimMafiiySchk. 
alpeitxia,  dUiiaB. 


*  _ 


t. 


'eraut  ^Obet  «i  egmriptduneie* 
partfyek§ailMmiikMbaw. 
C.  &reoiciilnaf I R.  Br. 

—  cafaracCOtR.  Br. 

—  oligocarpa,  SfilUt. 

—  Bcabrata,  m6. 
-*  ptuficeOy  li. 
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— /!rr«ffm«i,8chfc. 

-  wnftottthKKiaib. 

—  tew.  Kiuib. 

—  oUiwMU.  Rett. 

-/rvito-AUioo. 

—  Mma,  Schk. 

—  MkhtU.  Host 

—  ixntbilo.  Good. 

—  JfaUeVm,Schk. 

—  gtnata.  R.  Br. 

—  rinyoM,  Good. 

—  laaHoma.  B-  Br- 

— /«iw,Good. 

•  —  diitsns,  t. 

-|riteM.8cop. 

'  —  capillam,  £_ 

»  -    ustulatM.  ff'nW. 

—  tetanica,  Sehk. 

—  tttvigiOa,  Smith. 

—  luiaora.  i,aD>. 

—  aexiioia.ScU. 

-  CTuuIarii,  MM. 

—  podocatpa,  A.  & 

n^rb,'U>litd,^AMk*. 

1 

C.  nmbdUta.  &M-. 

'  —  pMudo-ejp*"".  ^ 

1 

->aj»««.,Th<mb. 

C.  stauce*e«D».  EOntt. 

—  MitfaiMa,  WafaL 

' 

—  0*w/rf»,R«ffl). 

—  Elhottii,  7brr«if. 

■ 

; 

_  oonprwn,  KiUib. 

*-Um«M,i^ 

—  milncea,  JtfuU. 

—  iaia,  W»hl. 

'-Htoicei»,t. 

-  cAtonwtocAyi.  Stens. 

•-    Sfwr* 

a. 

7\«>.«gm«. 

'  C.  owpiiow,  £. 

'  C.  acuta,  l~ 

•  _  rtricta,  Gooa. 

-  Mfino,  Walit 

—  Aupida.  WiUJ. 

_  fOMMto,  Schk. 

—  tMtnCiNi,  Vabl. 

—  criniUfianu 

—  oyualitu,  WaU. 

b. 

T^i-M  (l^fniu. 

C.  yIawa,Scop. 

C.  ari»l«la.it  Br. 

—  Bafianii,  Torrey. 

—  terruiflto,  Bcnanf. 

—  reaicaria.!. 

, 

—  plwnUa,  WaU. 

—  ScArodm,  Scbk- 

—  ratTona,  iMftu. 

*-aifcnm«.t. 

_  jnaMlo,  Thumb. 

-btiUaU.S«U, 

~  maaiu,  Bwt. 

-iKolmthVrm. 

J 
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cumifiate,  WflU.  —  hordeiflnfUMy  WahL 

dlita»JIMI.  —  littorea,  Lobillard. 

oluAMhGood.  —  Atrfa,WaU. 

iparioy  Ctood.  —  cherokaensii,  iio6tf . 

Bcmtri^  miM.  —  tn/ido,  Cafan. 

nehmtarhya.  •—  longiwitria,  Tarrey. 

A*  Injhreicence  dicicous. 
1.  Cabex  dioica^  Linn. 

lica  umplici;    fruGtibas  erectinscolis,  ovatisy  nervosis, 
leme  marpne  hUpidis;  foliis  culmisqae  glabris. 
loica,  Lin.  WUU.  sp.  pL  iv.  p.  207.  Bichardton^  app. 
ank.  nor.  ed.  3.  p.  34.  No.  364. 
innanms,  Sehk.  ear.  ii.  p.  3.  t.  A.  f.  1. 

craepiqg.    ChIbi  8—8  inches  hi^,  slender,  triquetrous.     Letnti 
rter  tlian  the  culm.  iS^ptfce  oblong;  glumu  brownish,  with  ared  keel. 

In  the  woody  country  of  Arctic  America,  from  lati- 
de  54^  to  64^  north.    Collected  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

2.  Cabex  stertlist  Willdenow. 

picis  dioicis,  staminif.  3 — 5,  pistillif.  subsenis  (interdum 
drogynis) ;  finictibns  ovatis,  compresso-triqnetris,  mar- 
ne  ciliato-serradsy  apice  recnrvis,  bicospidatis. 
terilis,  IFtZU.  $p.  pi.  iv.  p.  308.  Schk.  car.  U  mmm. 
146.  bcuuu  PurshJL  Amer.  Sept.  i.  p.  34.  MM.  gram. 
.  217  BOioit.  9k.  ii.  p.  525. 

stniBf  9  fibvMU.  Cuhn  a  span  high,  obtosdy  triquetrana,  strialii  (and 
snce  appearing  hexangular)  scabrous  towaid  the  smnmit,  broirniah  and 
eaflied  bj  the  leares  at  the  base.  JLeoMt  as  leqg  as  the  cuhn ;  the 
ver  ones  shortased,  linear^  narroir,  triquetroiis  toward  the  eatrsmity ; 
iigin  scabraos.  SpUcei  oocasmallj  (according  to  MuUenbeig)  an- 
ogynoos;  dariU^  tpiket  2 — 5,  alternate,  approzinwta,  obloog,  acute, 


[  shaU  ase  Uie  tuns  tttrile  or  staminifarous,  and  /^rtile  or  pistilliferong 
t,  smiiBcihninRtelr. 
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feuUei  fJimuuliglil  bT«woor;GlIowisb:/erWe47ibM  &—4, 
the  (lerile,  but  shortcraod  more  obtuse:  xtiwin  jtmiiiili  jiH 
of  the  (iae  of  the  frnit ;  at  the  hue  of  the  lowest  ipitn  b  ft  ll 
t«e,  irhieh  ii  often  iruituiE.  Fnnt  inquetrDUB  and 
minate,  and  with  the  eunMiut  biciupidate.  smooth. 


Hab.   Id  marshes,  Peunsylvania.     Floveri  in  May.     M^ 
Unberg.  In  the  Cherokee  country. 

1  have  never  met  with  this  species  either  in   Petmsylvanii  or 
in  North  Carolina,  and  am  inclined   to  5tup«ct  thkt  fit- 
ttcnlar  states  of  C.  varia,  in  which  the  (enile  spikn  in 
occasionally   very  inconspicuous,    have   tonwtiinet    bra  J 
mistaken  for  it ;  but  the  plural  nnmber  of  the  stnilc  ^iket  I 
nill  always  distinguish  it. 

8.  Cabkx  fffirmskioldiana,  Horoenano. 
C.  spica  soliiaria,   imhricalo-cylindrica ;  fntctibas  ovalUxu,  I 

Bubrostratis,   dense   pubesccntibus ;    foliis  pluiis,    aitmO  I 

supemeque  scahrts. 
C.  Wonnskioldiaoa,  BQrnemann.jl.  dau.  t.  1628. 
C. •cirpoidea,  Atick.fl.  bor.  .inter,  ii.  p.  171.  Purthjl.  JmT.l 

Sept-  i.  p-  34.  Richard,  app.    Frank,  nor.    ed.  i.  f.  ■' 

No.  3Gd. 
C.  Mtchauxii,  ScAto.  an.  tab.  car.  in  Jtnnah  <f  hjumtt,  I 

Rool  creepiDf .  CuAn  3 — 6  incties  bi^h,  clothed  at  tlia  buc  vA  tetfl 
browu  <healbs.  nearlj  terete.  !inK)ath.  Ltnet*  Itneu-.  hi,  ■teat  ■ 
bnrail.  longer  or  aborter  thkD  Ibe  culin,  imooth,  Mpes  InqMtnw.  ^ 
uhloDg-cj'buill'iciiJ.  Mcutc,  half  an  ioch  or  miire  id  l«ti^;  4,'liw  '■''I 
browD.  aciile,  minulrlj  ciliate.     FtrlUt  tjiiiei  doI  mch- 

Has.  In  tlie  woody  country  of  Arctic  America.  Dr.l^dtri-m 
to*.  I 

Ob9.  This  species  is  netrly  allied  to  C.  dioi'ca.  Dr.  Totrfyl 
possesses  specimens  presented  liim  by  Dr.  RichftrdMO.  oi'M 
iected  by  that  enterprising  naluralisi  during  hii  i 
journey  with  Capl.  Franklin.  There  are  no  fafule  ( 
among  iheni.  The  name  given  to  (hit  species  by  t 
w«s  changed  to  C.  Muhanxn  in  the  Analyiksl  * 
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above  quoted,  as  it  was  too  similar  to  C.  scirpoideSj  a  spe- 
cies established  many  years  ago  by  Schkuhr ;  but  accord- 
ing to  R.  Brown,  Michaux's  plant  is  identical  with  the  C, 
IVormskioldiana  of  Hornemann,  and  as  the  name  C.  scirpoi- 
dea  must  be  changed,  we  have  substituted  for  it,  (although 
so  very  barbarous)  that  of  the  Danish  botanist. 

B.  Inflorescence  monoicous. 
*  All  the  spikes  androgynous. 
f  Spike  solitary/. 

a.  Summit  staminiferous. 
1.   fVith  two  stigmas. 
There  are  no  Northr  American  species  of  this  section  known. 

2.  With  three  stigmas. 
4.  Carex  Fraserif  Sims. 
C.  spica  simplici,  ovata;  fructibus  ovato-subglobosis,   ore 
integris,   gluma   oblonga   longioribus ;  foliis   lanceolatis, 
undulatis,  crenulatis  ;  scapo  basi  vaginato. 
C.  Fraseri,  Sims  hot.  mag.  1301.  Bot.  rep.  639.     Purthfl. 

Amer.  Sept.  ii.  p.  39. 
C.  Lagopus,  JUuhl.  gram.  p.  265.  No.  59. 
Hab.   On  mountains  of  North  Carolina.     Fraser.     In  Tiger 
Valley,  Pennsylvania.    Muhlenberg.    Flowers  in  gardens 
in  April. 
Obs.   This  plant,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  been  collected 
by  any  American  botanist.     T  have  never  seen  a  specimen 
of  it,  but  am  informed  that  it  is  cultivated  in  Mr.  Prince's 
garden  at  Flushing.     Dr.  Torrey  found  no  specimen  of  it 
in  the  herbarium  of  Muhlenberg,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  this   botanist  was   misinformed   respecting   the 
habitat  of  his  plant,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  identical  with  C.  Fraseri. 

5.  Carex  Willdenoviiy  Schkuhr. 

C.  spica  simplici,  ovata ;   floribus  staminiferis  et  pistilliferis 
subsenis;    fructibus  ovato-subglobosis,   rostratis;   glumis 

40 
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ovatis  acnmiDatis,  infimu  lougissimis,  fuliaceis,  spica  omUo 
longioribus. 
C.  Willdenovii,  Schk.  car.  ii.  p.  33.  t.  Mmm.  (.  145.  Waii. 
tp.  2'1-  iv.  p.  2 11 .  Purth  fi.  Amer.  Sf.pl.  i.  p.  39.     MM. 
gram.  p.  230.   Elliott  ak.  ii.  p.  527, 

Culm  rrom  a  ipan  to  h  foot  in  hniglit.  Tcry  Bteorfer,  shorter  Qiaii  tbnletreit 
BCutelj  triqiietnnis,  leatj  below,  broivnUh  nl  Ihe  baM.  /.tattt  loof^ 
linear,  slighllftcabroiu,  flat,  l—SliDesbroail.  Spills ahout  thrM loDrUU 
of  an  iticli  lon^,  aimplfl :  Hamiai/tnmiJSouiert  roosllj  6,  clmelj  nppraii* 
male,  rormin^  a  ror;  short  summit  to  the  spiko;  ghimtt  oblnng,  lAttne 
piitiUi/rmtttJUnptrii  3 — 6;  i^fumtrarate,  aciiiniDate,iath«  ItnrMt  bnren 
folincMiiii  aix)  much  Inn^er  than  (he  spiko.  Fniil  oonqNlMffriy  l«fC*l. 
when  immature  oralp,  acuminate,  at  length  subeloboM  irilh  ■■  abi 
uHnewhal  icahruus  beak,  straiglit;  biM;  smaolbish. 

Hab.   In  dry  rocky  woods ;   rarely  in  swamps.     Flowers 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  bcgiiming  of  June;  ran.   Penn* 
sylvaiiia  lu  North  Carolina. 

Obs.  1.  Culm  ccspitose,  nsually  abottt  three  from  each  radi- 
cal fiheatb.  The  two  iRferior  glumes  1 — 3}  inches  toag. 
3.  This  species,  when  young,  bas  much  tlie  habit  of  Swjki 
planifoliug,  Muhl. 

6.  Carex  polytrichoidet,  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spica  simplici ;  fruclibus  oblongo-Iaoceolatia,  eonqmno- 

triquetris,  obtusis,  emarginatis ;   glumia  oblongis,  otitaib. 

mucronatis. 
C.  polyiricboidca,  Mukl.  in  Willd.  ip.  pi  iv.  p.  213.  Sdk. 

ear.  t.  lii.  f.  138.     Purth  fi.  Am.  i.  p.  29.  Muhl.  gnm.  p. 

230.     Dewey  caricog.  in  Hill.  jour.  ix.  p.  258. 
C.  leptalea,  ffahl.  Ad.  hulm,  1803.  p.  139. 
C.  microstacbya,  Mich.fi.  bor.  Amer.  ii.  p.  169. 

Root  fihroui.  Culm  a  ipaii  or  more  liigli,  loix^r  than  llie  l«ar«, 
naked,  tnquetrani  aiid  relrunely  »cabrou<  cm  Iba  mnrpn,  T»tj  i 
/.mfw  (lioitty  luhridical  and  annotiiHiui,  tetj  namw,  gnwvad. 
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in^  coDTolnte  when  dry,  somewliat  scabrous.  Spike  solitary,  oblong- 
liaear,  with  4 — 8  stcrUefioreU  at  the  summit:  staminiferous  glumes 
obloDg,  obtuse,  or  ratiier  acute,  greenish,  with  a  broad  margin,  some- 
what  carinate :  fcrlile  florets  about  5 ;  glumes  ovate,  carinate,  mucro- 
nate,  the  lowest  one  oflen  elongated,  but  scarcely  foliaccous.  Fruit 
obtusely  triquetrous,  obbng,  slightly  nerved  and  smooth ;  stigmas  brown. 

Hab.   On  dry  hill  sides  and  in  bogs.     Flowers   in  May; 

rather  common.    Canada  to  Pennsylvania.    Not  hitherto 

found  in  the  Southern  States. 
Obs.     C.  Willdenoviij  Dewey,  1.  c.  ix.  p.  258.  is  a  variety 

of  this  plant. 

7.   Carex  affinis^  R.  BroHn. 

C.  spica  simpliciy  pauciflora,  laxa ;  glumis  lanceolatis,  acutis, 

muticis,  infima  aristata  ;  foliis  planis. 
C.  affinis,  A.  Brown  in  Rich.  app.   Frank,  nar.  ed.  2.  p. 

35.  No.  367. 

Culm  6  iocbei  high,  triquetrous,  leafy  at  the  base,  somewhat  scabrous. 
JLeanes  one  line  broad,  filiform  at  the  apex,  shorter  than  the  culro.  Spik€ 
half  an  inch  long,  oblong;  summit  sterile,  obtuse,  as  broad  as  the  in- 
ferior fertile  part ;  glumes  loosely  imbricated,  fuscous,  with  a  scabrous 
discokmred  margin :  fertile flawem  about  5 ;  glumes  resembling  those  of 
the  sterile  florets,  the  lowest  one  produced  into  a  cusp  or  short  bristle. 


Hab.  In  the  woody  region  of  Arctic  America.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardion. 

Ob8.  This  species  is  allied  to  C.  polytrichoidesj  but  differs 
in  its  obtuse  loose-flowered  spike  and  fuscous  glumes.  The 
fruit  is  immature  in  Dr.  Torrey's  specimen,  which  was  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Richardson. 

8.   Carex  atttnuaiat  R.  Brown. 

C.  spica  simplici ;  supeme  staminifera  densa  ;  pistilliferis 
paucioribus  altemis ;   glumis  omnibus  obtusis. 

C.  attenuata,  A.  Brown  in  Rich.  app.  Frank,  nar,  ed.  2. 
p.  35.  No.  368. 
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Hab.     In  the  woody  country  of  Artie  Americu.     Dr.  BicA- 

ardion. 
Ons.   or  this  £pec!«E  we  liave  no  specimens. 

9.  CABExyUi/b/ia,  Nutiall. 

C.  Epica  simplici,  subcylindrica,  arula;  fructibut  sabglobo- 
sis,  ore  integris  ;  glumU  retusis ;  foltis  uivoluio-fUifonnibtu* 
subulatis,  recurvis  ;  arisia  slricta  (eiserta  vtl  tnclun.) 

C.  filirolia,  Auff.  gen.  it,  p.  204.  Richardson,  I.  c.  p,  36.  No. 
360. 


CespilOBf.  Cu/tn  nboul  G  inches  hi";!!,  clothed  al  Ilie  bu 
broffil  Blienlhg,  the  loiresl  of  which  are  linety  lacentU, 
grooreJ,  lenfy  at  the  baiBe.  Z,«ui»i radical,  longer U)aBlh«eidia,GMin%, 
rccurteilor  sprcailiog,  sllgtilly  ecabrous.  S/iit;ihrMfDOTlfa>'of  ui  indt' 
loDg:  «nperior  ((fnVe  purt  oDahttng  uf  deosel;  imhnemled 
gtumtt  vtrj  brmd,  reluse  and  sumewbat  eroded  3(  llie  Mnmnit.  brutra^ 
irilh  a  scarious  margio ;  fertUrJlortU  6 — S.  loose  i  ghant* 
broad  icariom  margins.  Fruit  lubjiubescent  withnul  oerm.  thontf 
Uian  Ibe  gluroe,  (oot  seen  la  a  mslure  sUIg];  oriGce  a  little  obliqot^ 
Kariou).  Sr.td  willi  a  aborl  tiraight  awn  at  Ibo  bate  whicli  \»  acttaij 
CEScrled.    SU^hiu  i. 

Hab.    Oil  the  dry  plains  Rnd  gravelly  liiIU   of  tbe  UiSKMti* 

JVuttall.    In  the  woody  cauotry  of  Arctic  America.     Dr- 

Hxrhar^fon. 
Ob!.   Nearly  allied  to  C.  pelraca,  Wahl. 

10.  C AKEx paur'Jtora,  Lightfooi. 

C  spica  s ubquadri flora ;  flora  staminiferaterniitmii  rahMili- 
inria;  fructibus  laiiccolatis,  teretibus,  rellcxif;  gltunit  ^ 
lilliferis  caduci*. 

C.  pauciflora,  fVUld.  ip.pl.W.  p.  211.  Sckk.  car.  i.  A.t*. 

Rujt  fibrons.  Culm  Iriangular,  a  span  high,  leafy  at  th«  hnw,  rery  «OdA 
{Vavcishorltrlhin  ihc&tein,  cuuvulute-tri angular,  tbe  loner 
liatri,  with  browu  iboalhs,  S/ni'or  about  i  fti  tilt  JU>itrTt, 
titrili  ooe*  at  the  lUinmil:  ilerile  p/umei  linear-l*nc«oIar*,  VOMI, 
rcTlite  floret' allernate  DO  «juiul«d  racfaii.     FrvU  largv 
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the  size  of  the  spike,  acute,  smooth,  pale  yellow  and  striate,  reflexed 
whea  mature ;  orifice  entire.     Seed  long^,  cylindrical ;  stigmas  3. 

Hab.  In  a  sphagnous  bog,  Ashfield,  Massachusetts.  Sent  to 
Dr.  Torrey  by  Dr.  Porter  of  Plainfield.   Flowers  in  June. 

Obs.  The  Massachusetts  specimens  agree  in  all  respects  with 
the  European  C.  pauciflora. 

C.  Summit  pistiliferous. 

11.  Carex  squarrosa^  L.  t.  xxiv.  f.  2« 

C.  spica  simplici,  crassissima,  oblongo-cylindrica ;  fhictibus 

imbricatisy   horizontalibus,    glabris,    subsquarrosis,    apice 

bidentatis,  glumis  lanceolatis  longioribus. 
C.  squarrosa,  fVilld.  sp.  pL  iv.  p.  215.   MuU.  gram.  p.  231. 

Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  526.     Dewey  caricog.  in  SUL  Jour.  vii. 

p.  270.  No.  2.. 
C.  tjrphina,  Mich.fi.  ii.  p.  169. 

Root  fibreus.  Culm  about  two  feet  high,  rather  slender,  sharply  trique- 
trous, nearly  smooth,  deeply  furrowed,  leafy.  Leaves  always  longer  than 
the  culm,  with  a  short  abrupt  bheath,  furrowed,  scabrous;  the  upper 
ones  very  narrow  and  long;  all  are  more  or  less  spreading,  and  not  erect. 
Spike  usually  solitary  and  terminal ;  frequently,  however,  there  are  two 
aod  even  three  spikes,  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  in  Ico^h,  and  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  raanded  above  and  below ;  tteriiejloreta  at 
the  base  of  the  spike,  dry  and  decurrent  on  the  peduncle;  glumes 
oblong,  distant,  brown,  with  a  greenish  midrib  not  produced  at  the  apex ; 
ferUie  glumes  similar.  FntU  horizontal,  (erect  when  young]  turbinate 
and  inflated  below,  strongly  nerved  and  produced  into  a  long  conical 
roetnun,  which  is  bifid  and  recurved  at  the  apex.  Seed  much  smaller 
than  the  envelope,  obtusely  triangular,  punctate. 

Hab.  In  bog  meadows;  rather  rare;  June.  Canada  to 
Georgia,  but  not  in  the  low  country  of  the  southern  States. 

Obs.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  aud  singular  of  all  the  North 
American  Cariees.  It  appears  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  Pursh,  or  he  has  strangely  confounded  it  with  C.  ccpha- 
lophoraj  a  species  which  it  is  totally  nulike.   It  has  not  been 
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figured  either  by  Sclikubr  or  any  other  aatbor  lo  whoni 
we  have  had  access. 

**  Spi&u  several,  aggregated  iata  a  Ae«<f. 

8.  Summit  staminiftrotts. 

12.  Carex  cepkkahpkora,  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spiculis  ill  rormam  ellipticam  aggregatis ;  fnictibus  ovaihg^ 

margine  superuc  scabris,  glumis  ovatis  mucronato-ariii^ 

lis  subtequalibus. 

C.  cephalophora,  Willd.  gp.  pi.  iv.  p.  220.  SeUi.  oar.  u  Hhh. 

f.  13».    Purshjl.  i.  p.  35.  excl.  syn.  Mick.   MM.  gram. 

p.  118.   EUiotitk.ii.p.&lC.  Dewey].c.v».p.269.Ko.U' 

JIiMt  fibroua.  Calm  I — £  feel  lii|;h,  ainunt  naked,  or  oi 
boltom,  lough  and  wir;,  erect  or  liecumbenl,  Bcstcl; 
retronet;  scabroua  on  the  margin,  Mriaie,  shealbMl  brimr.  JUoduIm^ 
linear,  Turrowed;  midrib  rounded  aad  prommeot.  Spika^—A—t  til 
more  or  leas  cylindric  ihape,  growing  in  conlact  al  tbe  bate  w  u  11 
form  a  diGtiact  head,  irhich  appean  (o  be  trifid  beloir,  obliwe.  Stmk 
^rdtat  iheaummit  of  each  spikelet.  Ohma  ihorici  than  (he  fndli' 
orate,  cari Date,  cuspids le.  and  minutelf  ciliateon  thBmargin,of : 
itb  colour.  Twotubublc  liracU  at  tlie  base  of  ibe  conpooDi 
about  equal  to  it  in  lungtb,  geuerally  upreadiog  or  recurvad.  frW' 
orate,  comprcfiicd,  oerred  or  nerrelen,  vriih  ao  acumuutte,  lecMint 
bifid  apex,  scmilnlc  on  the  marfin.  Smd  oralo. 

Hab.  On  grassy  hill  sides  and  shady  river  banks,  oAni  ii 
very  dry  situations ;  Canada  to  Carolina  :  coromoa.  Uay 
Obs.  This  species  which  usually  grows  in  tufts  in  drj  soiK 
is  seldom  above  twenty  Inches  high  ;  but  on  river  bub 
I  have  oHen  found  it  growing  4  or  6  leel  iu  Icogtb^  ^ 
ciunbent  among  the  bushes. 

*"•  Spike*  dUtiaet  (not  aggregated  inia  a  htai.) 
a.  Summit  staminifrrout. 
12,  Carex  bromotdu,  SchkiUir. 
C.  spiculls  pluribus  (4 — G)  altcrnis,  oblantris.  erectit,  id 
ma  Eupemc  staminifera,  cxteris  pistilliferis,  vel  iuidro( 
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inferne  snperneve  staminiferis ;  frucdbus  erectis,  lanceola- 
lis,  acanunatisy  scabris,  nervosisy  bifidisy  gluma  ovato-Ian- 
ceolata  lon^oribus. 
C.  bromoidesy  WUld,  sp.ph  iv.  p.  258.  Schk.  car.  t.  Xxx.  f. 
176.  bona.  Purshfl.  i.  p.  35.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  219.  Elli- 
ott sk.  ii.  p.  528.  Dewey  1.  c.  viii.  p.  264. 

Culm  a  foot  or  more  io  beight«  when  tall,  generally  decombent,  a  little 
leafy  beloir,  (the  annotinous  shoots  bearing  the  chief  parts  of  the  leares 
in  the  Ioom  toft)  slender,  triquetrous  and  scabrous.     Leaves  narrow, 
scabrous  on  the  margin,  at  first  longer,  but  at  length  shorter  than  the 
cnlm;  dieaUu  smooth,  whitish,  membranaceous.     Spikelel*  sometimes 
only  t — S,  the  lower  ones  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  upper  ones 
crowded,  few-flowered ;  sometimes  the  uppermost  one  is  sterile  below, 
the  others  being  androgynous,  with  sterile  florots  both  above  and  below ; 
generally  there  are  but  about  two  sterile  florets  on  the  summit  of  each 
spike ;  oocasionany  an  entire  sterile  spike  occurs ;  at  the  base  of  the 
lowest  apike  is  a  small  deciduous  lanceolate  scabrous  bractea.    Sterile 
gluma  obloog-lanceolate,  mucronate,  shorter  than  the  fruit,  chafly, 
brown,  with  a  green  midrib.    FruiJt  obscurely  triangular,  attenuated 
into  a  short  bifid  neck,  scabrous  on  the  dii^nct  margin.    Seed  com- 
pressed. 

Hab.  In  wet  boggy  places :  common,  l^lowers  in  May* 
Obs.  There  is  some  contradiction  in  the  di^scription  of  this 
plant  by  Willdenow,  Schkuhr  and  Muhlenberg,  principal- 
ly owing  to  the  ease  with  which,  both  in  a  living  state  and 
in  dried  specimens,  certdn  parts  of  the  (hictification  are 
lost.  Still  it  is  a  species  easily  recognised  when  once 
known. 

H.     Carex  re^ro/Iexa,  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spicolis  subquatemis,  subapproximatis,  ovatis,  infima  bre- 
vi-bracteata ;  fructibus  ovato-Ianceolatis,  bidentatis,  mar- 
gine  glabris,  reflexo-patentibus,  gldmis  ovatis  acutis 
subaequalibus. 

C.  retroflexa,  5cAA.  cur.  ii.  p.  11.  t.  Kkk.  f.  140.  bona. 
WtUd.  spec.  iv.  p.  235.  Pursh  ft.  i.  p.  35.  MuM.  gram. 
p.  219.  Detcey  1.  c.  vii-  p.  271.  Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  568. 
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Culm  6  inche*  to  a  fool  or  more  id  IioikIiI.  noarly  Iman^lar,  (!•  t.  ti 
^lar,  irilh  an  elevalion  oii  each  sidej  anioolh  aiut  hMff  below,  k^ 
abort.  Lravet  mosll;  radical,  liliorter  tliao  the  culm,  UobU',  nanw 
pale  green,  the  exterior  oaes  abbreviate  and  brmrniib ;  ihttOliM  marc 
oeni,  mucranate.  Spiku  3—4 — 5  (sonielimes  9  Mubl.)  Hib  upper  n 
crowded  and  subcanduenl,  the  Xaweat  ralher  distant,  few-ftwrtrad  ;  itc 
fiorett  about  3,  deciduous.  Olumtt  oratei  somelunea  obloa^-luioeata 
mucronale,  usuaJljr  a  Tery  lillle  shorter  than  tlie  fruit,  brmrniili,  rril 
greca  midrib.  At  tlie  base  at  the  lowest  spkelet  the  gtuuM  b  pradai 
iDto  a  tetaveoiu  brtatta,  which  is  onco  half  bd  inch  or  mora  in  bag 
bat  very  deciduoug.  /Vuitobscurclj  trian^lar  witli  a  ibon  bUd  DM 
margiQ  rounded  and  quite  smooth,  when  mature  retralWnd  wvy 
vcrgent.     Sted  smootb,  compressed,  brown. 

Hac.     In  grassy  woods  and  meadow  margmf ;  ralbrr  com- 
mon in  the  northern  States. 

Obs.  Allied  to  C.  tohu,  of  which  it  has  been  luipected  W 
be  a  small  variety.  It  is  diBtinguUbed,  however,  by  \\u 
scale  oC  the  fruit,  which  is  ovate,  obtuse,  and  about  \a!lS 
the  length  of  the  C.  rosea.  In  that  species  the  spikM  a 
much  larger  and  uibro  distant,  and  the  margin  of  ibc  fivil 
is  scabrous. 

1 5.  Cahcj  rosea,  Sthkuhr. 

C.  spiculis  4-G,  remotis,  subnovemfloris ;    bractea 

sub  utilma  spicam  superanle;   Ihtcttbus  ovalis,  BCO 

divergenlo-radiatis ;  marline   scabris,   dislinclis) 

ovatis,  obtusis,  fructu  duplo-brevioribus. 
C.  rosea.  Willd.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  238.    SchJt.  ear.  ij.  ^  IS^  L 

Zm.  f.  179.  opt.   PurihJi.i.p.SG.    Mukl.  gran.  p.  W^ 

Elliott  ik.  ii.  p.  531. 
C.  echinata  ^.  radiala  tVahl.  act.  Holm.  1803.  p.  147. 


Culm  usually  about  a  foot  high,  tomelimes  much  lower,  attJ 

two  feet  long-  when  it  is  decumhL'nt,  triquetrous,  villi  Iwo  of  tli*  ■'* 
elevated   into   ridges,    oahed,  or    antj   leafj   below. 
veryoarniw.  equalling  Ibe  culm  except  when  tb«  plant  M, 
tall ;  Iba  lower  marcetcent  sheath!  leafleii.     S/iilrrUU 
lower  ones  nearly  aa  iDch  remote  from  each  other,  Ibe  Iwi 
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approximate,  each  containing  at  least  9,  and  frequently  12  florets,  ol* 
which  but  one  or  two  at  the  summit  are  sterile  and  deci«lu(»us.  At  the 
base  of  the  lowest  spike  is  a  setaceous  bractea  overtopping  the  culm. 
Also  another  shorter  beneath  the  next  spike.  Ohwtes  generally  only 
about  half  the  length  of  the  fruit,  obtuse.  Fruit  ovate  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, flat,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  inner  side,  witli  a  very  distinct 
acute  margin,  which  is  ciliate-scabrous  under  a  lens. 

Hab.     In  moist  woods  and  along  the  margin  of  wet  meadows ; 

rather  common.     Flowers  in  May.     Grows  in  dense  tufts. 
Obs.     Sterile  florets  rarely  seen,  except  in  the  flowering  state. 

Spikes  yellowish  green. 

16.  Carex  disperma,  Dewey. 

C.  spiculis  subtemis,  remotiusculis  subbifloris,  erectiusculir^, 
infima  bracteata ;  fructibus  ovatis,  obtusiusculis,  nervosis, 
plano-convexis,  glabris,  scabro-marginatis,  ore  integro 
gluma  ovata  obtusa  submucronata  duplo  longioribus. 

C.  disperma,  Dewey  1.  c.  viii.  p.  266.  t.  1.  f.  3. 

Culm  6—12,  slender,  triquetrous,  scabrous  above,  leafy  below.  Leaver 
chieflj  proceeding  from  numerous  annotinous  shoots,  rather  shorter  tlian 
the  culm.  Spikes  rarely  more  than  3,  sometimes  2  or  4,  rather  distant, 
mostly  with  2  fertile  flowers,  (sometimes  one  or  three  flowered)  and  a 
sterile  floret  between  and  above  them ;  the  lowest,  sometimes  the  two 
loweis  supported  by  an  ovate  bractea  often  ending  in  a  long  slender  point. 
SiamimfefvuM  gltune  lanceolate,  white;  pistiiiiferous  ovate,  acute  t)r 
cnispidate.  Fruit  ovate,  slightly  acuminate,  but  not  acute  when  mature, 
much  loag^  than  the  glume,  with  a  distinct  acute  scabrous  margin, 
spreading  a  little,  but  not  divaricate. 

Hab,  In  wet  mountain  woods ;  Massachusetts,  particularly 
in  Williamstown.     Dewey.     Flowers  in  May  and  June. 

Obs.  1 .  When  the  spikelets  are  one-flowered,  the  barren  floret 
is  lateral.  2.  Tliis  species  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  loliacea^ 
L.  {Schk.  car.  t.  Pp.  f.  104.)  but  diflers  in  having  the 
sterile  flowers  superior.  It  still  more  resembles  C.  gracilis ^ 
Sckk.  car.  t.  E.  f.  24.  which  Schkuhr  considers  but  a 
variety  of  the  preceding. 
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1 7.  Carex  MuAlenttergii,  Schkuhr. 

C.  spiculis  alternis  subquiius,  ovatis,  conferto-appro^um 
hast  bractratis ;  rructibiiE  Ia(o-ovau»,  compressis,  uen 
bifidis,  subdivergentibub,  margine  scabm,  glnins  i 
tniicronala  paiilo  brevioribus. 

C.  UMeaheTgit.  mild.  tp. pi,  i\.  p.  331.  SeUt.  ear.ujyj 
f.  178.  (opt.)    Punhji.\.   p.   36.    Miihl.  gram.   p.  SSlJ 
Dtmy  I.  c.  %iii.  p.  265.  Elliotl  >k.  u.  p.  539. 


FIab<     Along  borders  of  rocky  woods,  gtraerally  ia  i 
taiuons  districts ;  abundant  in  the  highlands  of  New-Tori.  ] 
growing  in  company  with   C.   cepkalophcra.     It  hat  sota 
occarred  to  mr  al  Salem,  but  Mr.  EllioU  has  leumW 
as  a  southern  species.     Flowers  in  the  middle  ofMif* 

Ob9.  Allied  to  C.  cephalophora,  bul  tlie  spikes  nmr  kno 
EO  distinct  a  head,  and  it  diders  essentially  iu  the  friil  Hul 
glomes.     The  whole  plant  is  dark  green. 

1 6.  Cabex  itipate,  Muhlenlwrg. 
C.  spicn  composita,  oblonga;  spiculis  plurjmi^  (10 — IS)**-  | 
longis  aggregatis,  bracteatis;  bracteti  spimltr  patda  l< 
gioribttj ;  rnictibtis  laiiceolatis,  inreroe  snbieredbu,  ^  I 
briive,  patentibus,  apice  bideniatis,  scabri^,  glnant  ^*t''I 
longioribus 
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C.  stipata,  tVUld.  sp.  ph  iv.  p.  333.    Schk.  car.  X.  Hhh.  (. 

132.    Purshfi.  i.  p.  35.   MuhL  gram.  p.  220.    Dewey  car. 

1.  c.  vii.  p.  271.  Elliott  sk,  ii.  p.  529. 
C»  vulpinoidea,  Mich.fl.  ii.  p.  169. 

Culm  1^-3  feet  bigh,  rather  Uiick  and  succulent,  triquetrous,  smooth, 
except  oa  the  edges  which  are  scabrous,  leafy  above.  Leaves  usually 
shorter  than  the  culm,  (longer  when  young)  broad-linear ;  sheaths  trans- 
renely  reined.  SpOtB  .ftrmed  of  numerous  crowded  and  aggregated 
spikeletSj  the  lower  vdm  diverging.  At  the  base  of  each  is  usually  a 
subulate  bractea^  shorter  than  the  spikelet  Olumes  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, carinate,  Msabrous,  shorter  than  the  fruit.  Fntit  oblong-lanceo- 
late, ending  in  a  long  bifid  apex,  which  is  scabrous  and  marked  by  pretty 
stroqg  nerves. 

Hab*  In  wet  meadows  and  swamps ;  common  tliroughout 
the  United  States.     Flowers  in  the  end  of  April. 

Obs.  Nearly  allied  to  C.  vulpina  of  Europe,  but  differs  in 
its  less  compound  spike,  &£c. 

19.  Carex  sparganioidesy  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spiculis  suboctonis,  multifloris,  supremis  approximatis, 
infimis  subdistantibus,  bracteatis ;  fructibus  ovatis,  com- 
pressis,  acnminatis,  bifidis,  divergentibus,  margiue  scabris, 
gluma  ovata  mucronata  duplo  longioribus. 

C.  sparg^amoides,  fVUld.  sp.  ph  iv.  p.  237.  Schk.  car.  Lll.  t. 
140.  (opt)  Purshfl.  ii.  p.  36.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  233.  Dewey 
car.  1.  €•  viii.  p.  265.  Ellioit  $k.  ii.  p.  531. 

Cubn  about  S  feet  high,  triquetrous,  scabrous,  leafy  below,  fistulous. 
Lmm%  braad-iinear,  generally  exceeding  the  culm;  sheaths  white. 
SpiktB  mimeroas,  (8 — 10)  clustered  above,  3—4  of  Uie  lowest  rather 
remote,  with  orate  scabrous  bractea  at  the  ba&e.  Sterile  floreU  few. 
Oitmmt  orate,  mocronate,  yellowish  green.  Fmit  much  compressed 
abof  e,  horizontal,  and  often  a  little  reflexed,  not  nenred,  yellowish  when 
matore,  distinctly  bidentate,  minutely  ciliate  on  the  margin. 

Hab.  In  marshy  meadows ;  not  common,  but  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Flowers  about  the  end  o^ 
Mav. 
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Obs,     In  Sclikubr's  figure,  the  bractcte  at   Hat:   base  ot  tlir 
spikelets  are  altogctlier  omUlrd. 

20.  Cta^t  Jioridana." 
C  spiculis  (3 — 1),  aggregatis,  coiiTeriis,  bracteaiU ;  IrBClibnt 
6ilbtr'mueiro-com[iressi*,    lon;;e-acuininati£,    sobcrectis,  oV 
sotete  marginatU,  aiilrorsum  undique  cilialo-pilosU. 

riquelroui.  subGliform.  ubuul  six  incbea  higfa.  •faoMsr  (bmo 


llio  Icaret.  scabroni,  dtoplj  slrialu.  Leavfa  rwy  bmg.  ripil<  * 
lato,  moitlj  TCGUnett,  scabroiis  oa  Ihe  rnnrgia.  Spitdtti  ■sji"p"*^ 
tnlo  an  ovale  head,  Uic  love;!  aiieaoniplinwia  lUUcnnjttilv,  anil  tataiat*' 
ed  Willi  n  long  rigid  bmolcn,  all  anjrogi  noui,  hnl  Ifc*  uppttTOoM  <u« 
ronsi^liiig  luoslly  or  Rlenle  llurtiis.  Olntnf  luceolaU  «  ant^, 
obluK  or  mucroaatc,  whitinh,  nilh  a  green  kccL  Frut  obacnKlj  tar*- 
aagultr,  nlmunt  imlrule,  liair}  lowarils  llie  miouiuI.    Stigmm  alw&ji 

11«B.     In  the  Bands  nf  E^tst  Ftomla.      Communicated  bt 

Capt.  Le  Coate  of  the  U.  S.  A  rniy. 
Ob8.     This  appears  to  be  a  very  distiiiet  species,  but  i*  f- 

denlly  allied  lo  C*  Muhleftbergii  aud  C .  tpargamuida. 

31.  Cahbx  iRu/(i/Iora,  Muhlenberg. 

C.  »picft  oblonga,  decomposita,  bracteata,  bterniptt;  ^if" 

Jin  congiomeralis,  avato-obt,oiigiB,  obtusis;  fructtbuBV*'''' 

acaminnlts,  Coinpre:«$ig,  confertis,  b!&di&,  trinervost.  W* 

giue  ciliato-serrulaliii,  divergenlibus,   gluma  ofato^iip'* 

data  paulo  minoribus. 

C.  multiflora,    fVillii.  ip.  pi.    iv.  p.  243.  Schk.  CW.  l*  •■ 

144.  (pl.j<in.)  Purihft.   \.  p.  30.    tttW.  gram.   p.  **■  I 

■       DeiPty  car.  I.  c.  ix.  p.  60.  Elliott  ik.  ii.  p.  fi30. 

*  C.  mitrosperma,    Wahl.   act.    Holm.    1803.   No.  30.  *^'  j 

Cycle;).  No.  54. 

C.  braclcosa,  Schw.  anal.  tab.  car.  \.  c. 

Culm  about  two  Tent  bi^.  leafy  at  the  batn,  irliere  il  in  obtUMtlf  triUC*'  I 
aaS  Kabrout  abort.  l.tawi  bmad-linear,  csnalioutalt,  Utat*t  tbw"*  | 
fiilm,  narmiring-  very  giailuallv  :  thfntkn  (niiicue,  ami  «lri( 
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venely.  Spike  decompound  aad  somewhat  paniculate,  formed  of  nu- 
merous small  spikelets,  which  are  clustered  into  8 — 10 — 12  longer  spike- 
lets  a  little  separate  from  each  other,  either  appressed  to  the  rachis,  or 
somewhat  divei^ng^.  At  the  base  of  each  is  a  long  filiform  foliaceous 
bractea  rigidly  diverging  at  first,  but  at  length  contorted.  Sterile  glumes 
lanceolate!  with  a  short  point;  fertile  ovate,  with  a  longer  serrulate 
point,  both  carinate.  FrvU  diverging  considerably,  distinctly  3  nerved, 
yellowish  when  mature. 

Hab.     In  wet  meadows  ;  common.    Flowers  in  May. 

Obs.  a  variable  species  as  to  size  and  appearance.  When 
very  tall,  with  flexuous  filiform  foliaceous  bractese,  it  is 
C.  bracteosa  of  the  Analytical  Table.  According  to  Dr. 
Torrey,  C.  polymorpha  of  the  same  table  is  also  a  variety 
or  diseased  state  of  the  plant,  in  which  the  culm  is  simple, 
or  divided  into  several  filiform  branches,  each  bearing 
spikes  mixed  with  numerous  long  infertile  scales. 

22.  Carex  setacea^  Dewey. 

C.  spica  oblong,  decomposita,  bracteata;  spiculis  glomeratis, 
ovatis,  obtusis,  fructibus  ovatis,  acuminatis,  compressis, 
bifidisy  subdivergentibus,  gluma  ovato-lanceolata  aristata, 
sab«equalibus. 

C.  setacea,  Dewty  car.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  61.  t.  2.  f.  5.  mala. 

Culmtft-*30  inches  high,  acutely  triangular,  very  scabrous  above,ytfrroio- 
ed  and  striate  on  the  sides,  leafy.  Leaves  linear,  3  lines  broad,  canal- 
iculate, striate,  nearly  as  long  as  the  culm;  exterior  ones  shorter; 
tkeaihM  smooth,  striate,  white  and  membranaceous  on  the  side  of  the  sti- 
pule; ttipate  ovate,  acute.  Spike  deounpound,  2  inches  long;  often 
diocious  or  polygamous)  spikeUte  numerous,  aggregate  into  several 
approximate  spikes,  ovate -cylindric,  obtuse,  becoming  tawny,  all  brac- 
teate.  Bractea  rather  long  and  narrow,  scabrous  under  the  spikelets, 
and  giving  to  the  whole  spike  a  bristly  appearance.  Olumes  tawny, 
green  on  the  keel,  with  the  awn  about  the  length  of  the  fruit.  Fruit 
sUghtiy  plano-convex,  oflen  indistinctly  3—5  nerved,  scabrous  on  the 
maigin,  growing  yellow,  rather  loose  and  somewhat  diverging. 
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Hab,  In  wpt  upland  paitures,  wilb  C.  muttifiora  and  C. 
tlipala;  Massachusetts.  Dewey.  Flowers  in  Jnoe  md 
July,  ripens  its  fruit  in  August. 

Ob3.  This  species  is  adopted  from  Professor  Dewey's  Can* 
cography,  it  not  having  come  under  our  obtervalran.  It  ia 
said  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  species  JQSt  oh 
tioiied ;  its  culm  and  leaves  mucii  resembling  the  latter, 
well  as  its  fruit,  except  Uiat  it  is  much  more  corapreiied ;  and 
approaching  the  former  in  its  decompound  i^ikc  and  a^ 
gregation  of  spikeiets.  Its  fruit,  moreover,  is  described  ai 
less  ovate,  longer  and  more  compressed  than  ia  C.  Mii/n 
Jlora. 

23.  Cares  paniculaia,  Lia. 
C.  spica  decomposita,  paniculala,  interrupta ;  ramu  sltctnit, 

remotiusculis ;    fhictibns    ovatis,    acuminatis,   paieniAiu 

lupeme  marginatis,  serrulatis,  bifidis. 
C.  paniculata,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  tv.  p.  244.   Punhji.'u  p.  W- 

^uA^  gram.  p.  324. 
Hab.     Iu  wet  meadows,  Sussex  county,  NewJersey.     Mk- 

sachusetts.     Dttor^. 
Obs.     Tliis  being  an  European  species,  no  delsukd  dewrip- 

tion  is  given.     Our  specimens  agree  with  tl]o»e  in  onrbtr* 

barium  from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  England,  cucpl  Ibi' 

the  panicle  is  not  so  decompound  in  llie  North  AtasioB 

plant. 
C.  decompotUa  of  Muhlenberg,  (gram.  p.  264.)  secau  »  ^ 

(by  a  specimen  received  from  him,  and  by  hiji  berbifiBx) 

very  near  C.  paaicu/ofn  of  Europe. 

14.  Carex  terttiuietUo,  Goodeuuugh. 

C.  spica  decomposita,  vel  paniculata,  densa,  subacnla  {i*}" 

dioica,  demumbmmiea);  spiculisbrevi-bracieatb;  Crornb^* 

ovalis,  acnmiuatis,  basi  subgibbosis,  btdvntatis,  inariC''''' 

Lus  ciliato-serrulatis. 
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C.  teretiuscula,  fViUd.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  244.  Schk.  ear.  t.  D.  f. 
19.  &  t.  f.  69.  Dewey  car.  1.  c.  vii.  p.  226 

C.  paniculata  /S.,  Wahlenherg. 

Hab.  In  marshes  and  bog  meadows ;  common  in  New-Eng- 
land.    Flowers  in  the  end  of  May. 

Obs.  This  species  is  also  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Wahlenberg  as  a  variety  of  C.  paniculata.  The 
spike,  however,  is  far  less  compound,  and  the  fruit  and 
scales  become  brownish  black  in  age. 

2.  Three  Stigmas. 
25.  Cahex  pedunculataj  Muhlenberg. 

C.    spicis  subquatemis,    longe-pedunculatis,    remotissimis ; 

fructibus  obovatis,  triquetris,  obtusis,  glabns,  ore  integris  ; 

glumis  ovatis,  mucronatis  (purpureo-viridibus). 
C.  pedunculata,  WUld.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  222.  Schk.  car.  t.  Ggg. 

f.  131.  opt.  Purshfi.  i.  p.  39.  Mahl.  gram.  p.  232. 

CiiAn  triquetroas,  filiform,  purplish  at  the  btte,  about  six  inches  high,  pro- 
ducing one  longer  and  one  shorter  peduncle,  at  the  base  of  which  there 
is  a  lacerate  elongated  sheath  or  bractea;  each  peduncle  terminated  bjr 
a  single  spikelet  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  radical  pednn- 
des  or  scapes  proceeding  from  the  root,  rather  shorter  than  the  otben. 
Xtfotet  all  mdical,  nroch  longer  than  the  culm,  ipwrading  and  aaoally 
resting  on  the  ground,  flattened,  but  with  the  midrib  prominent  below, 
abruptly  acute,  nerred,  rery  dark  green,  scabrous  on  the  margin^^ 
tinged  with  purple  at  the  base.  SpUcet  snbtriangular,  3 — 5  on  one 
pbat  Olume«  ovate  or  lanceolate,  obtuse,  mucronate,  purplish  and 
green.  Pirmi  subpedicellate,  smooth,  and  withoot  a  rostrum ;  orifice 
eotiri.    BUgmoM  rardy  f. 

HiiB.  On  rocky  hill  sides ;  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  Flow- 
ers about  the  beginning  of  May. 

26.  Carex  ovata^  Rudge. 

C.  spicis  subquinis,  pedunculatis,  ovatis,  pendulis ;  fructibus 
obovatis,  utrinque  acutis,  glumis  ovatis,  acutis,  fructn 
leqnantibus. 
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C.  ovala,  Rudge  Lin.  Tram.  v'ni.  p.  96.  (.  g.  f.  i.   PvnhJL 
I.  p.  39.  Rees's  Cyrlop.  No.  ti9. 

CtUm  acute,  trian^Iar.  angtet  acute,  scabroui.     l,tat>»t  M«ct. 
scabroaa  on  Hip  marsin.     Spikts  4 — 6,  poduDColat*  i    floreb 
imbrkaled.     Oluma  browo,  aa  long  an  the  fruit.     ArnciMi  u  the  Imw 
of  the  peduncles  subampiexicaul.     Fruit  ovate,  i  nnnirmiril. 
cleft  at  the  Lij).   Rud^e. 

IIab.     It]  New FouikI land.     Ruiige. 

Obs.     or  Ibis  specieE  we  have  seen  no  specimens. 

C.   Summit  pistilliferout. 

I.   Two  itigmas. 

27.  Carkx  hicolor,  Allioni.  ■ 

C.  spins  siibqualemis,   (ledunciilntis,   lernwialibas,  neciit; 

ftoclibuE  obovalis,  obtusis;  glumis  ovatis,  obut&U,  (uigrc^ 

cenlibus.) 

C.  biL-olor,  AU.fi.pedem.  No.  2311.    WiUd.rp.fl.\\.Y.2Zi. 

Sekk.  car.  t.  Aaaa.  f.  181. 
Has.     In  Labrador.     About  6  Inches  high. 
Obs.     My  specimens  which  were   collected  by  a  Monnm 
missionary,  agree  perfectly  with  Schkuhr's  Rgure  ind  in- 
scription, eicepi  llial  they  are  rather  taller  tbaa  tbe  E«i>- 
^     pean  plant  is  represented. 

2S.  Casei  DeKeyanti.* 

C.  spiculis  subternis,  sessilihus,  laxis,  duabus  approxtiiiili*i 
tertia  (listante,  longe-bracteatis  (excepla  suprenia) ;  fiwo* 
bus  oblongO'lauceoIatis,  tube  om  press  is,  loiigiusculi;  roSft* 
tis,bifidis,  glabris,  rostro  serrato-ciliato ;  culioa  flaccido- 

C.  Deweyana,  Schte.  an.  tab.  car,  I.  c.   Dewey  t.  c.  H.  f.  ^ 

t.  3.  r.  21. 

Calm  1^  feet  bl^,  irnik,  ilcDdor  aqd  tubpmininbent,  IriqottnBii*^ 
Ibe  angW  almMt  iriDged  »)>uv«  nnil  scabrous,  leafjr  bclsw. 
rale  filifonn  ciiliin,  nol  exceeding  S — 3  incliea  in  lenglh.  ara 
•roang  (be  tufl  of  learei  with  tlie  reit,  ami  olhemMi 
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leaves  moatlv  radical,  narrow,  flat,  thin  and  smooth,  shorter  than 
the  culm;  <Aea^t«  smooth,  wliitc  on  the  side  of  the  niipule,  Spikelett 
usually  3,  sometimes  i  or  4,  loose,  3 — 5-flowered ;  the  t'To  upper  ones 
approximate,  the  lowest  distant  about  an  inch  from  these,  ':'  culm  be- 
tween them  somewhat  flexuous,  all  bractcate  except  the  higii-ist;  bracteas 
subulate,  the  lowest  longer  tiian  the  culm,  broad  at  the  base.  Glumet 
oblong-lanceolate,^  white  ami  scarious,  with  a  green  keel,  awned  a  little, 
shorter  than  the  fruit.     Fruit  acuminate,  beaked,  subtcrete  at  the  base. 

Hab.  In  moist  rocky  woods.  Williamstown  and  elsewhere. 
Dewey,  Plainfield,  Massac.liusotts  Dr,  Porter.  Nor- 
wich, Vermont.    Barratt.     Flowers  in  June. 

Obs.  Fertile  glumes  a  little  variable  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  yellowish  green  color. 

29.  Carex  loliaceaj  Lin. 

C.  spiculis  subquaternis,  subdistantibus  paucitloris;  fructibus 
ellipticis,  obtusis,  nervosis,  compressis,  crectis. 

C.  loliacea,  Willd.  sp.  pi,  iv.  p.  237.  Schk.  car.  t.  Pp.  f.  204. 
(C.  tenella)  Wahl.  act.  hoim.  1803.  p.  147.  Richardson 
app.  Frank,  uar.  ed.  2.  p.  35.  No.  372. 

Hab.  In  the  woody  country  of  Arctic  America.  Dr.  Rich' 
ardbon. 

Obs.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  species  will  be  found  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  New-England.  We  have  speci- 
mens from  the  cedar  swamp  in  New-Durham,  New-Jersey, 
which  exactly  resemble  Schkuhr's  figure. 

30.  Carex  trisperma^  Dewej'. 

C  sfficalii  temis,  remotis,  altemis,  sessilibus,  ovatis,  suprema 
ebracteata;  fructibus  oblongis,  acntis,  (vel  brevi-rostratis) 
'ore  integerrimis,  multiuervosi's,  apice  subscabris,  subdiver- 
gentibus,  gluma  oblonga  acuta  hyalina  longioribns. 

C.  trisperma,  Dewey  car.  I.  c.  ix.  p.  63.  t.  3.  f.  12. 

^uim  IB  inches  to  2  feet  hig^b,  slender,  prostrate,  filiform,  triquetrous,  re- 
HMtrkmbly  moolh,  leafy  below.  Leaves  very  narrow,  linear,  shorter  than 
thccalm;  sheaths  striate,  smooth.     Spikelets  ^,  ^ii\\  about  two  sterile 
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toTtta  in  the  inferror  pnrt  of  eirh,  oraln.  remote.  (oAtn  ui  laeh 
uuwtly  3-flowcrol.  bul  somFlimM  willi  2  or  4  Fcnilc  OoM* :  Ibe  3 
■pikrlflt*  tuppurteii  \iy  lllirorm  ■i:abr«us  bracloR  GUrpsuing  Ibc  ci 
Icupli.  Olumu  (oflhc  fruil]  mnle  or  oblong,  nrulc,  ithit*  and 
with  a  g^reen  kvol,  iboul  liro-lhinls  as  long  is  ibe  frait.  Fruit 
coovex  Hbotc,  |ilHne  below,  wilh  riuinFroiuiiidiiititiutiMiT«»,aBii 
Bbrapt  icumiualioD,  en[irc  aX  iIib  arifice. 


Hab.     In  sphBp:nons  bo^s,  u^nallv  on  moiinuiiu. 

town    aod    Derrfiplri,     Mn«sarh(iK-m.      Dewrtf.     In 
places  on  the  iiuminii  of  the  White  MouniaJm,  New  Hanp 
shire.     Dr.  Barratt.      Flowers  in  June. 

Obs.  I.  The  color  of  the  whole  plant  is  pale  gnvn.  S.  TUl 
species  is  nearly  allied  lo  the  preceding;,  but  diflen  essoin 
lially  JD  the  glume  niid  Truit.  From  C.  iuftrmm  il  difleri' 
in  the  position  ol'  the  sterile  florets,  h.c. 

31.  Caebx  arida'*.  I.  xx'iv.  f.  3. 

C  spiculis  (magnis)  octonis,   subnpproximalit,  urmtnaliluUi 
(iccis ;  &uciibu»  ellipticia  compressis,  alati&,  medio 
utritique  acuminatis,  apice  apertis,  tiifidis;   cttlnra  fbRilo- 

C.  muskingumcnsis,  Schw.  an.  tab.  ear.  1,  c. 

CW>i  9 — 3  feetlii^Criquetoait,  furrow«d.  mbroaiabarc, 
ohttlied  witli  leares  ut  reniarkabl)'  regular  inturrab.  Ii 
hoight:  Ibe  infer! ur  si lexlht  [Uirpliah  at  tliebase.  f.riipu4liM>arma« 
broad,  f  erv  long,  cannatc,  bat  flaltened.  Bllennatc  to  a  {xiiiK,  ibrkfT^ai. 
extreme])'  rough  on  the  margio ;  ihtatlu  trbile  and  mentbiMareaa 
00  tli«  inner  Bide.  SpikeleU  very  large,  terminal.  U — !>  in  niinifaar.  1^" 
elliptical  and  Bcuminate both  wBTi.dfa  (Wiciiliitrl)  drj  gmdohalf}  «w»ir- 
UKte.  eBchalmoalbalfnu  inch  long,  ■pimnuiutle  btii  aotcmode^.'llAl* 
diverging  from  the  cominati  ncUi*.  Olutntt  ovale- Uaccolalc,  dfyvl 
cuttlaginons,  •Lorlcr  and  aarruwer  than  Ihe  fniil.  riatelj 
laceralelj  ciliate.  Tlic  lowesi  elctile  glume  in  «aeh  api 
leu  mucnnatp  Mid  ahcatbing  at  ibo  ttwe:  in  th*  ttmtm 
•longBted  tui  a[>preued-  f  VuiJ  projiurtiODabl;  lonai  Hti  tkM.  «» 
preeaeJ,  conpaclif  imbricate,  eltijiiK'al,  atienaalc  3 
r(»uiu1«d  aUiul  the  conlainnl  «ee(l,  rer^  bniaiil\ 
nargtn  fiMly  tamte  tonanli  tbe  tuiniuit,  wbich  i^  < 
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Hab.  In  wet  meadow  marjE^ins,  in  Tuscarora  county,  Oliio, 
near  Muskingum  river,  in  very  considerable  quantity. 
Flowers  in  June. 

Obs.  This  species  probably  inhabits  the  western  States  ge- 
nerally The  dry  scabrous  whitish  gray  appearance  of  the 
spikes  forms  a  contrast  with  its  dark  green  leaves  and 
culm.  The  name  given  in  the  Analytical  Table  (1.  c.)  has 
been  changed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  botanical  friend. 

Carex  lagopodioidesj  Schkuhr. 

C.  spiculis  subduodcnis,  (10 — 16)  ellipticis,  confertis  bractea 
sub-infima  culmo  superante  ;  fructibus  lanceolatis,  acumi- 
natis,  erectis,  bicuspidatis,  angusto-marginatis,  margine 
ciliato-serrulatis,  gluma  ovato-lanceolata  duplo  longiori- 
bus. 

C.  lagopodioides,  fVilld.  sp.pL  iv.  p.  230.  Schk.  car.  t.  Yyy. 
f.  177.  (opt.)  Pursh  fl.  i.  p.  37.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  226. 
Dewey  car.  1.  c.  viii.  p.  95.  Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  523* 

C.  tribuloides,  fVahl.  (secund  Mu/U.) 

C.  Richardi,  Mch.  fl.  ii.  p.  170. 

Culm  erect  1 — 2  feet  (sometimes  more)  id  height,  triangular,  icabrous 
aboire,  leafy  to  half  its  height,  much  furrowed.  Leaves  longer  than  the 
culm,  erect,  pale  green,  !2 — 3  lines  broad.  Spikelete  usually  about  12, 
flooaetimes  fewer  and  occasionally  as  many  as  20,  sessile,  ovate,  of  an 
etougated  form  when  young,  and  appearing  subcylindrical ;  under  the 
lowest  is  usually  a  very  long  foliaceous  bractea.  Glumes  lanceolate, 
csarioate,  not  mucronate,  a  little  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  fruit. 
Fhiii  loof-IanceokLte,  erect,  bifid  nerved,  slightly  margined. 

Hab.     In  the  borders  of  ponds ;  not  common.     Flowers   in 

May. 

Obs.     The  whole  plant  is  of  a  pale  green  color. 

• 
33.  Carex  scoparia^  Schkuhr. 

C.  spiculis  subquinis  (5 — 7)  ovatis,  sessilibus,  approximatis 
aggregatis,  infima  bracteata,  bractea  decidua;  fructibus 
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ovato-lanceplatU,  margiuatis,  uprvosis,  gl&bris, 

lis,  glumis  lanceolutis,  HCTiminalis,  lungioriliDS. 
C.  scoparia,  WtUd.  ap.  pi.  iv.  p.  230.    Schk.  ear,  t.  Xit. 

175.  (opt.)  PurtkJI.  i.  p.  37.  escl.  syn.    MtJd.  gmm. 

227.  Dewey  riir.  I.  c.  viii.  p.  QA.  EllioU  j/t.  n.  p.  536. 
C.  leporina,  Mich.  ^.  ii.  170. 

Culm  I — 1  ft^et  Uigii.  triquelroue,  si/nbrouo  ahnvp,  \«tty  oiilf  bctow,  lot^ 
tliBD  the  Imvu.     Ijtavet  lon|;  and  narrOH-.     SpUctttii  >— 8  (tuaBBtimaa 
10)  ovate,  wlien  mnlare  nbtu^.  approximate  at  the  cxtremitj  of  IM 
culm,  irbich  is  u«aally  ■  liUle  iicNidnifr.  (be  l*o  lo<rat  arc  funwlMd  wilh 
■hort  deciduons  bnicU  at  tlx^   bmn.     Glumet   boceol^^e,  aeiuniDi 
carinate,  bronoutli,  irlthtt  fn-cn  midrib.     FniU  lawn;  <riion  mati 
orate-lanccotale,  Willi « lone  KH'imalion,  diilinetljr  nnrfiAed  bat 
winged,  about  0  nerved. 

Hab.     In  wet  meadows  and  swamps :  cnmnioti.     Flowcn 
May. 

Obs.  Allied  (o  C.  tlraminen,  but  di6Vri  in  ill  fniitf  beiaf 
mucli  narrower  anil  not  winged.  It  \i  remarkahle  for  ■b' 
pale  reddish  brown  appearance  of  it):  spikc«  whm  in  friuL 
it  is  very  disliDCI  Irpin  C.  otalis  or  C.  Upontin. 

34.  Carex  ttraminr.a,  WUldeiiow. 

C.  spiculifi  subqtilnis  (4 — 7 )  subroiundts,  approitniatii,  lii«»- 
bracteati;! ;  fructJbus  subrotundo-ovatii,  roi>initis,  <.'<iMp''* 
sis,  lato-alatit,  bideiitaiis,  cllialo-^erraUs,  gtiima  luotobtt 
lonjnoribuE. 

C.  itraminea,  irUld.ip.  pi.  it.  p.  242.  JVald.act,lu>lm.lVfi- 
p.  146.  Schk.  car.  u  Xxx.  (.  147.  Muhi.  trrim.  (i.  SO- 
Dtweyear,  1.  c.  vii.  p.  376. 

CUn  about  8—12  inchei  or  more  in  lieiphl,  tlniiglit  and  crwit,  ici^,  •>► 
ijuotroii!!,  slighltf  tcabrou).  Lentri  liaear,  erect,  ibnnrr  than  lli«cilat 
inferior  ones  ablircviale.  S/iikeltlt  usual);  nbool  a,  MHiit-tilMM  *  M* 
CTea  3,  clo»cl]'  .t;ifini\iinale  at  tlio  Hummit  orUiJculm,  lliebugafOiA 
runu*l«il  witli  a  broail  uvato  brtittea,  trbich  ii  bm*mi>l<  gnea,  iHtri, 
*oi  in  Ibe  )owQ»(  abotU  Itie  leaglh  ot  Uio  spiheUl.  Ohmua  tli^ttOj  ■• 
rrooate.     FruU  very   btoaJ,  orate,   abruptly   •cumiuate.  the  nvp 
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dilated  into  wiogs  od  each  side,  considerably  diyergent  when  ripe.     Seed 
suborbicular,  compressed  punctarte,  much  smaller  than  its  envelope. 

Hab.  In  wet  meadows  and  swamps,  not  so  common  as  the 
preceding  species.     Flowers  in  May. 

Obs.  This  species,  which  has  been  so  often  confounded  with 
the  preceding,  is  easily  distinguished  from  it,  by  attending 
to  the  diagnostic  character  we  have  given  ;  particularly  its 
broad-winged  fruit.  The  spikelets  are  nearly  globose,  and 
of  a  yellowish  color  when  mature. 

35.  CARExy^nea,  Muhlenberg. 

C«  spiculis  pluribus  (8-10,)  compositis,  inferioribus  distinctis, 
superioribus  confluentibus  ;  fructibus  ovatis,  acuminatis, 
alatis,  bidentatis,  glumis  ovatis  paulo  longioribus. 

C.  foenea,  Mahl.  gram.  p.  227.     Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  533. 

Cuhm  about  2  feet  high,  obtusely  triangular,  scabrous  near  the  summit,  un- 
QBoally  thick,  furrowed,  leafy  to  the  middle.  Leaves  3-4  lines  broad, 
scabrous  oo  the  margin,  shorter  than  the  culm.  Spikes  numerous  sub- 
globose  ;  the  lower  always  (and  sometimes  the  others,)  disposed  in  fasci- 
cles  of  3-4-6  spikelets ;  upper  ones  alternate  and  approximate ;  at  the 
base  of  the  lowest  fascicle,  which  is  somc^rhat  remote  from  the  rest,  is  a 
long  foliaceous  bractea,  diverging  almost  horizontally.  Glumes  lanceo- 
late, not  poinded,  ribbed,  membranaceous,  lacerately  ciliate  on  the 
margin,  shorter  than  the  fruit.  Fruit  ovate-hmceolate,  distinctly  winged, 
stroogly  ciliate  on  the  margin ;  apex  bifid,  but  not  opening. 

Hab.  Marshy  grounds  near  Germanton,  Stokes  County, 
North-Carolina.  In  Pennsylvania,  Muhlenberg.  Flowers 
late  in  the  season. 

Ob8.  This  species  is  nearly  related  to  C.  lagopodioides. 

36.  Carex  criitata*  t.  xxv.  fig.  1. 

C.  spiculis  pluribus,  (8- 1 5)  in  pseudo-capitulum  aggregatis  ; 
fractibus  ovato-lanceolatis,  alatis,  divergentibus,  margine 
groBse  serratis. 
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Culm  Z  le*(  ur  nure  iu  beight,  lri<)uelr(iui  anJ  totj  uabrom  •faof*^  InJ 
olilefl;  Mow  tlie  rniJiJIe,  luucli  furrowed.  Lfaet  tevenl  Iimb  ti 
breuhb)  Kabraus  on  tbe  mnr^n,  ihorlcr  ilian  ihe  itulm.  Sjntntl 
12,  (■iraoliiDM  more)  crowded  ioto  aa  ovale  bead,  an  tli«C  tine  brat 
eachcuniiut  tx-'distinguishedivliearipei  iho  |i>eiid{M»|iitalwtmJulMil 
a  crttUle  ajiiieuraiice.  At  (Ije  bu«  of  thu  «pilt«ltU  are  (hart  avbala 
bracUe.  OJum«i  ovate-liLiiceiilale,  browD, «tiurier ttian tli« fruil.  f'n 
AcuiniDHtc,  distinctly  winged,  strou^ly  lemlu-olliat*,  diTeti^Dg-lj  bit 
regulnri)'  atid  disiaotlj  atriate.  divcr^ng.  but  aol  hariX0Dt»L 

HiB.  In  wet  bu»hy  places,  MassachuseRs  to  Pcimqrjruia 
not  uncommon.     Flowers  in  die  begiiming  of  Jane. 

Obs.  Tbis  species  i«  iiearly  reloted  to  C>  ttraminea,  wit 
which  it  is  confounded  in  Muhlenberg''^  berbarium.  Il  I 
easily  distinguished  by  its  compact  head  of  spikeJcU  ani 
diverging  fruit.     Sometimes  il  occurs  Tour  feci  in  twight. 

37.  Cakix  ffitttcacea,  Schktihr* 
C.   spiculis   obovatis,    (5-8)   iub-approxiroaits,   br«cm(it( 

fmctibus    subrotundo-ovatis,    rostratis,    t>idvii(ati»,   oJMii) 

tnargine    ciliato-serratis,   gluma    ovato-laoceotaU   loiigi* 

o  rib  us. 
C.  festucacea,  fFUld.  sp.  pi.  iv.  M2,     Sehk.  car.  L  : 

ITS.     PurjA  ft.  i.  p.  ^3.     Mnhl.  gran.  p.  249. 

car.  1.  c.  viii.  p.  96.     Elliott  -A.  ii.  p.  5^7. 

Culm  abinil  two  and  fl  hair  feel  liigb,  triang'uiar.  >e*rT,  miimMM 
bent,  curvtd  »I  llie  lumniit  wbcn  tlic  fruil  i>  npci.  fjom 
ipraailmg,  abotter  than  the  culm.  S/niiltlt  uiuaflt  ttbont  S. 
lionall)'  9  or  even  19,  sometimes  ralbcr  di«l»nt,  at  bnt  tryhatikitl- 
Dbloo;.  but  at  lefij*ih  (ibi>va.te,  or  winowliat  cliTat*.  Iti«  bna 
tract«d  and  cunipused  of  cltnely  appreraed  atenle  gtuniaa:  ' 
npe  the}  are  near)]'  globose.  Ql-uma  wbilith,  acute,  *horti 
;,  with  a  narrow  green  keel-     FSinl  brondl}  vralo, 

I  •cuminaled  iuln  a  abort  beak ;  iDsrsia  dhtinclljr,  but  not  bratMj 
ciliato-serru  late. 

Uab.  In  meadows  and  in  dry  rocky  wood<,  comraoa  tbroact>- 
oui  the  United  States.      Flowers  in  May. 
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Obs.  This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  C.  scoparia^  and  to  C. 
siramintn^  especially  to  the  latter.  From  the  former  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  less  acute  and  more  distant  spikes,  and 
its  broader  fruit,  which,  moreover,  never  becomes  tawny, 
as  in  C.  scoparia. 

C.  straminea  differs  strikingly  in  its  very  broad-win^d  fruit. 
When  growing  in  woods  the  spikes  are  silvery  white,  but 
in  meadows  of  a  pale  greenish  color. 

38.  Carex  stellulata,  Goodenough. 

C.  spiculis  3-4,  remotiusculis,  superiori  basi  attenuata, 
caeteris  ovatis  ;  fructibus  plano-convexis,  patcntibus,  deui 
reflexis,  ovatis  breviacuminatis,  margine  scabris. 

C.  stellulata,  fVilld.  sp,  pi.  iv.  p.  236.     Schk,  car,  t.  C.  f.  14. 

Cuim  8-18  inches  hi^,  slender.  Leaves  longer  than  the  culm,  chiefly 
radical.  SpUceletB  mostly  4,  the  lowest  sometimes  furnished  with  a  long 
foliaceous  bractea,  the  upper  one  much  attenuated  by  the  sterile  glumes : 
the  rest  cyliiidrical«oblong  when  youngr,  but  at  length  orate  or  roundish. 
Ohimu  ovate,  rather  obtuse,  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  fruit,  green. 
i^Vift<  broad-ovate,  when  fully  npe  almost  cordate  at  the  base,  with  a 
short  abrupt  acuraination ;  margin  distinct,  but  not  winged ;  apex  nearly 
entire. 

Hab.  Wet   places,  especially  along  woods.     New- York  to 

Carolina.     Flowers  in  May. 
Obs.  The  North  American  plant  appears  to  be  altogether 

identical  with  the  European. 

39.  Carex  scirpmdes^  Schkuhr. 

C.  spicoHs  quatemis,  ovatis,  obtusis,  approximatis,  suprema 
davata;  fiructibus  ovatis,  bidentatis,  plano-convexis,  erecto- 
patulis  (nee  reflexis,)  bidentatis,  basi  subcordatis,  margine 
cUiato-semilatis,  gluma  ovata  obtusa  longioribus. 

C.  scirpoides,  fVilld.  sp.  pU  iv.  p.  237.  Schk,  car.  t.  Zzz. 
t  180.  Purshjl.  i,  p.  37.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  225.  Detcey 
car.  1.  c.  viii.  p.  96.     Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  532. 

C.  triceps,  Mich.fl.  ii.  p.  170. 
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Calm  6-12  inches  high,  triquelroui  and  siil»c»broi)«  sbove,  nOwr  lew* 
below,  Btriclly  eroel.  leaTj  onlj  at  tliehase.  Lravtt  rer^/  tamw.lm^ 
Hhorter  than  the  culm,  pale  green.  Spika  mosilj  *,  uimelime*  3  ot  a- 
At  6nt  ejIindrical'Dbtong,  hul  ovale  Hrhoii  mature;  Ihe  appennl  go 
fumuhed  with  nuincrutis  sterile  srales  at  the  hue.  which  mrc  it  a  did 
•ihii[ied  ippennincc  ;  Ihe  lower  oflen  with  a  Inng  bractea  *t  iIm  Iiui 
Q/uMuUnceolate,  rather  obtuse.  F>-u>ibroad-oTale.en<ct  0r«|ir«a4i^ 
horizon ul  1;,  tubcordnle,  nerved,  Eligftitlv  biGJ,  kctibiwMaulbeiimciB- 
HAB.  In  net   meadows  and  noods ;  commoD.     Pluwvrs  it 

May. 
Obs.  Ttiis  species  is  nearly  allied  to  Ihe  preceding,  and  pel 
baps  is  scurcely  distinct.  It  is  usually  »iDaJ](T  in  all  t1 
parts,  and  the  fruit  only  spreading;  not  redexed.  Bat  I 
must  be  confessed,  thnt  these  rharnclers  sat  by  tto  uwauM 
constant. 

40.  Cjrex  curta,  Goodenongh. 
C.  Epionlis  subsenis,  subremotis,  subcyliodrico-nvatis 

dis,  sessilibus ;  fructibiis  brevi-ovatis,  plant>-conVMU*,  acv 

tiusculis,  ore  integris,  ereciis. 
C.  curia,  mild.  ip.  pi.  iv.  p.  241.     Sehk.  ear.  I.  C.  £  13. 

Pmhjl.i.  p.37.     Muhl.  gram.  p.  232.      Dewtytar.l' 
viii.  p.  93. 
C.  canescens,  L.  Wahl.  act.  kolm..  1603.  p.  14S. 

Cvtm  about  8  Teel  big'h,  nmMin^  at  Ilic  tnmmit  vben  6i*  tfOtrn'ttt  W^ 
lure,  leafy.  Iriqiietroui.     /.miiei   narroir,   about  at  lone 
SpiktIHt  S-6,  Ihc  Iwo  or  three  oppermoBt  oiieii  closely  a] 
i«ithiilf  nti  inch  or  mare  diitanl.  when  juHni;;ub-t.-jliiidric, 
oboraie,  the  lowest  rumished  at  the  base  with  a  abort 
Qlime*  oTite,  whibsh,  acule,  wilh  a  grew  keel,  ralbw 
fruiL     Fruit  ovale,  wilh  a  very  nlmrt  poiol,  very  oaenax 
side,  sligUlly  raarriooil :  onjico  appeariu;  minutely' 


HftB.  In  wrt  grassy  places ;    comnioit.     Caiuid«   to  ] 
York.     Flowers  in  the  liaiddle  of  May. 
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Obs,  The  spikes,  when  mature,  are  usually  of  a  greenisli 
colour ;  sometimes  they  are  silvery  white,  in  which  state 
the  plant  appears  to  be  C.  canescens  of  Linneus  and  Smith. 

41.  Carex  ienera^  Dewey. 

C.  spicis  snbquinis,  obovatis,  remotiusculis,  sessilibus,  infeme 
attenaads,  infima  bracteata ;  fructibus  ovatis,  compressis, 
rostratis,  subulatis,  nervosis,  ciliato-serratis,  glumaoblongo- 
lanceolata  majoribus. 

C.  tenera,  Dewey  car.  1.  c.  viii.  p.  97.  ii  ix.  t.  3.  f.  9.  mala. 

CuIm  IS-Winohealitgfa,  slemler,  somewhat  five-sided,  leafy  towards  the 
basa»  with  m  slender  Bezuous  rachis.  Leaves  mnch  shorter  than  the 
cvliD.  Spikeki*  3-5,  somewhat  clavate  and  lengthened  below,  of  a 
brownitb  coknr,  distant  from  each  other  about  their  leng^th ;  the  whole 
noddiof^.  Fertile  glumet  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  fruit,  and 
tawney.    Ikwey. 

Hab.  In  moist  meadows  ;  Massachusetts.     Flowers  in  May. 

Ob8«  This  species  is  adopted  from  Professor  Dewey's  Cari- 
cography.  We  have  no  specimens  of  it  from  its  discoverer, 
bat  a  Carex  agreeing  in  almost  every  respect  with  the 
above  description,  is  rather  common  in  the  Highlands  of 
New-York.  According  to  Professor  Dewey,  it  resembles 
C.  eeoparia,  but  differs  essentially  in  the  form  of  its  fruit. 

42.  Carex  remoiay  Lin. 

C  spicnlis  altemis,  remotis  ;   bracteis  foliaceis,  longissimis, 
sttffiiltis ;  fructibus  ovatis,  acuminatis,  bifidis,  compressius- 
culis. 
C.  remota,  fVUld.  sp,  pi.  iv.  p.  239.     Schk.  car.  t.  E.  f.  33. 

Richard,  app,  Frank,  nar.  ed.  2.  p.  35. 
Hab.  In  the  woody  region  of  Arctic  America.     Dr.  Richard" 

son. 
Obs.  We  have  seen  no  American  specimens  of  this  Carex» 

in 
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2.    Three  stigma*. 

43.  Cabex  atrala,  Lin. 

C.  spicii  androgynis,  temis,  pcdunculalU,  conTertis,  fratdlcns 

snbpendulis,  (uigrig  ;)  frucubiu  subrotundoHJvatlSf  bnrHcr 

msU-Kli^  bidentatis. 

C.  airata,  L.  WUld.  >p,  pi  tv.  p.  221.     ScU.  w.  X.  £  71, 

Has.  On  till;  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  Bnowy  regjoo.  Dr, 

Jamet.     On  itie  Wliite  Hills  ofNew-Hamptliire.    AkUhO. 

Obe.  This  species  is  ulso  a  native  of  the  nonh  of  Europe. 

Our  American   specimens,  which   were  collected  by  Dr. 

Jnmes,  in  Long's  Expedition,  agree  exactly  witb  C.  atrt 

from  Sweden. 

44.  Cabeic  media,  R.  Brown. 
C.  spicis  androgynis,  ternis,  brevissinie  pedaacalatiSf  mms 

busve,  approximalis ;  fructibus  ovatis,  rosleU»ti>,  ^1 

mis,  gluma  ovata  obtusiuscuta  loii^oribas. 
C.  media,  il.  Brown  in  Richard,  app.  Frank,  nmr,  cd.  3. 

36. 
Ha9-  lu  (he  woody  region  of  Arctic  America.    Dr.  ttiduri- 

Ob9.  Allied  to  C.  bieolor.    R.  Brown. 

-f-f.  Ttminal  »pike  androgynous,  ike  rett  pittSl^ttSuf  I 
mat  3. 

45.  Carex  viridula,  Micfaaux. 
C.  spicula   lerminali,   androgyna,    infcmc   mascula,  n 

brevi,  crasaa,  cieteris  (2)  fructiferi&,  aretes  essilibut, 
crassiusculis ;  fructibus  glabris,  ovaio-triqoctris,  vtUt 
vosis,  rauticis ;  glumis  lanceolatis,  mocronati^,  frucU 
gioribus. 

C.  viridula,  Mich.Jl.  ti.  p.  170. 

C.  triceps,  EUiolt  tk.  ii.  p.  638. 
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Cuim  aboai  8  inches  hl|h,  erect,  of  a  rigid  habit,  triquetrous,  scabrous 
above,  leaTj  and  tinged  witii  purple  below.  Leaver  erect,  canaliculate, 
longer  than  the  calm,  scabrous,  much  furrowed,  hispid  helow ;  outer 
ones  abbreriate.  Spikes  3,  clustered ;  terminal  one  androgynous,  sterile 
at  the  base,  which  is  abruptly  attenuate  downward ;  upper  part  thick : 
lowest  spike  with  a  bng  leafy  bractea  at  the  base.  Glwncs  projecting 
beyond  the  fruit,  lanceolate,  mucronate.  Fruii  subovate,  obtusely 
tnangular,  not  pubescent,  with  prominent  whitish  reins,  green,  rather 
obtuse. 

Hab.  Along  the  roads,  in  the  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina, 
near  Greensborough,  Guildford  County.    June. 

Obs.  Grows  in  patches.  Tliis  species  is  intermediate  be- 
tween C.  hirmia  and  virescens.  Perhaps  it  is  but  a  variety 
of  the  former. 

46.  Carex  nirescenSf  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spicnlifl  temisi  oblongis,  erectis  ;  suprcma  pedunculata, 
infeme  staminifera ;  caeteris  fructiferis,  subsessilibus,  bracte- 
alis ;  fnictibns  ovads,  obtusis,  costatis,  pubescentibus. 

C.  mesccns,  WiUd.  $p.  pL  iv.  p.  25 1 .  Schk.  car.  t.  Mmm. 
f.  147.  Purshft.  i.  p.  39.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  233.  Demy 
ear.  h  c.  iz.  p.  259. 

CmIm  IS-M  inofaei  Ug^b,  erect,  slender,  triangular,  leafy.  Leaoei  narrow, 
«BCtt  kager  than  the  culm,  scabrous  on  the  margin,  striate  and  con- 
■denUj  pabeicent :  MkeaUu  tiUous,  the  exterior  ones  often  purplish  at 
tka  baMi  J^pilfM  very  generally  3,  all  approximate ;  the  terminal  one 
;  the  rest  fertile,  nearly  sessile,  bracteate  at  the  base, 
ipike  it  linear  below,  cylindrical  aboFe.  Sterile 
acuminate,  white  and  pale  brown,  subciliate  at  the  apex ; 
JeHUe  ghmei  orate,  mucronate,  whitish,  the  carina  scabrous  and  pro- 
^1  iborter  than  the  fruit.  FruU  ovate,  when  fully  ripe  obtuse,  or 
an  dbicuie  point,  compresied  on  the  inner  side,  turgid  on  the  outer, 
dklnetly  neired,  itrigosely  pubetcenl,  generally  kinger,  but  aometimci: 
a  little  ihorter  than  the  glume. 

HiA.  In  dry  woods  and  on  hill  sides ;  rarely  in  wet  situa- 
tioD8.  Canada  to  North  Carolina.  Flowers  abont  the 
nd  of  Mav. 
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Obs.  The  leaves  are  sfimptime?  almost   smooth.     Color  of 

the  whole  plant  dull  green. 
3.  coilata :  spiciilis  majoribiis,  fructibiis  valde  costatis,  v>- 

ginis  extcrioribus  iitrupiirjiiirei:;. 
C.  virescens  3.  cosiaia,  Dncrif  car,  1.  c. 
C.  coslata,  Schw.  anal.  lab.  ear.  I.  c. 
Hab.  On  rocky  hilh.     Flowers  in  the  beginning  of  Jane. 
Obs.  This  variety  is  pretty  constantly  much  taller,  and  lar^r 

in  all  its  parts  than  the  ordinary  C.  viraceiu  ;  it  doet  not, 

however,  on  re-examination,  appear  to  be  a  distinct  ipecies. 

47.  CinEx  kiriuta,  Willdenow. 

C.  spicis  temis,  ovato-obloiigis,  ereclis,  sspmmt  brevi-pe- 
dunculata,  ceteris  ovatis,  subsessilibus,  bracteatis,  onuubu; 
approximalis,  densifloris ;  fructibus  Eubrotundo-ovatis. 
ner\-osis,  oblusis,  ore  iniegris,  glabris,  gluma  ovata  acumi- 
nata longioribus ;  foliis  vaginisque  pubescentibos. 

C.  liirsuta,  jrUld.  $p.  pi.  iv.  p.  252.  Sehk.  ear.  v  Ww».  f. 
172  PuTtkfi.  i.  p.  40.  Dftrejf  car.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  360.  SBi»U 
tk.  i.  p.  53S. 

Cu/ml!! — IS  inchMhig-h.  crori,  [riijuctrDU^,  mbroui,  leafj.  LeMaiikMt 
a  liDC  and  >  half  tirmJ.  longer  than  the  culm,  g«iera11y  m  well  «  ll* 
thealha.  stngu&cly  pubirHrcnt.  but  (omMiine*  Daulj  Rnoolb;  (vfcnBr 
oaxa  purpli-h  at  thp  hax.      Spikei  3,  very  nrcly  4 :   teraUBd  «aattM«- 
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^^.  pedunculata :  spiculis  oblongo-cyliodricis,  pedunculatis  : 
foliis  vix  pubescentibus. 

Hab.  In  meadows,  growing  with  C.  digitalis  and  the  ordinary 
variety  of  C.  hirsuta.  Philipstown,  Highlands  of  New- 
York;  rare.     Dr.  Barratt. 

Obs.  This  plant  might  be  taken  for  a  distinct  species,  were  it 
not  carefully  examined  in  a  living  state.  Its  spikelets  are 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  supported  by 
peduncles  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  leaves  are  only 
slightly  pubescent  under  a  high  magnifier. 

48.  Carex  Buxbaumiiy  Wahlenberg. 

C  spiculis  subquatemis,  obovatis,  subremotis,  suprema  an- 
drogyna,  pedunculata,  cseteris  fertilibus,  sessilibus,  longissi- 
me  bracteatis ;  fructibus  ovatis,  obtusis,  compressiusculis, 
ore  subintegris,  gluma  ovata  acuminata  (fusca)  breviori- 
bus. 

C.  Buzbaumiiy  Willd.  sp,  pi.  iv.  p.  252.  Purshfi*  i.  p.  40. 
MM.  gram.  p.  325.  Elliott  sk.  i.  p.  539. 

C.  polygama,  Schk.  car.  t.  X.  k,  Gg.  f.  76. 

Cuhn  about  two  feet  big^h,  triquetrous,  smoothish,  leafy  below.  Lunet 
■hortflr  thui  the  calm,  smooth.  Spikes  usually  4,  rather  remote,  eipe- 
cially  the  knrest  one,  which  is  fnmiahed  with  a  foliaceoos  bractea  arer* 
toppini^  the  culm ;  the  other  spikes  with  shorter  bractee,  the  appermott 
•ndrogyiXHis,  sterile  at  the  base,  rarely  entirely  sterile.  Glumes  orate* 
ciHpidata,  dark  brown,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  bracteac ;  keel  green, 
longer  than  the  fruit    Fruit  smooth,  pale  green,  obscurely  nerred. 

Hab.  In  sphagnous  swamps.     Litchfield,  Connecticut.    Mr. 

Brace.     Near  New-Haven.  Mr.  Leavenworth.     Plainfield, 

Massachusetts.  Dr.  Porter.    In  Pennsylvania.    Muhlen- 

herg.    Flowers  in  June. 
Qbs •  Our  plant  appears  to  differ  in  no  respect  from   the 

European  C.  Buxbaumii,  of  which  we  have  good  Swedish 

and  German  specimen^. 
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49.  Cargx  digitnlii,  MubleiiWrg.  t.  uvi  f.  1. 

C.   Bpicis   Eubijuatertiis,    distaniibus,  gritcilif,    pt-dimnU 
sublaiifloris,  cernuis,  siiprema  androgyna  apice  I 
caeteris  omnibus  ferlilibiis ;  tViictibus  oblongts.  snbl 
tris,  obtusis,  glabris,  gluma  oblonga  mucrooata  kmgwiii 
kite. 

C.  digitalis,  fV^ld.  »p.  pi  iv.  p.  20S.    Punk  ft.  i.  p. 
MiUii.  gram.  p.  265.  Elliott  tk.  ii.  p.  S5t. 

C.  gracilltma,  Sehe.  an.  tab.  car.  I.  c.  Dewry  car.  rCi.  p. ' 

Calm  >  root  anil  a  biir  Ligb.  iteoder.  but  erect,  (nrelj  ii«iclhiHig) 
■eparatcly  or  in  diueen,  lubtriangiibr.  \eaij  bolvir,  (cabfnoi  i 
ileeply  alriale.  Lenta  about  Ino  Imet  braail,  mbarlcr  Uiu  tt«  i 
lDir«r  opci  abbrcrUle,  ivUb  (be  ibeathi  pnrpliih  M  (Iw  ' 
*cr;  geoerally  -l,  linear  nni}  lilifarni,  no  inch  u4  %  bilt  J 
leD(Ihi  larminitl  one  ou  a  Glitarai  poduoviv,  llw 
r«rtile,  or  Bumetimw  cntirelj  sterile:  fertile  ipihM  16 
Bareti  nlber  diiitiucEly  imbricaLe.  Olwnti  aftlie  tUrOe 
JmbricBle.  orale-laDceolHle,  acute,  wbile  ifilb  Ibv  kod  fraen;  of  i 
farllle  ft>reU  oimle,  cmUafr  '^  >■>  abrupt  point  op  iborl  briUi%  ih 
balT  laloQgai  Ibe  frnit.  Fntil  oben  niatnre  auhcvalSiVa^iito 
witb  a  minute  obiiiiae  urifitio,  «lij{ti(l]i  nerred- 

HiB>  la  wet  meadows,  particularly  iii  BiounUtnoiu  diAricUt 
New-England  to  PennRylvania ;  conttnon.  Plowat  i« 
May. 

Obs.  The  whole  plant  is  smooth  and  pale  green.  Tl*  «r- 
mioal  5f)ike  very  commonly  bears  a  Tew  fenik  floretiillbe 
extremity,  which  is  a  circuin^taure  not  noticed  by  W[IU^ 
now  or  Muhlenberg,  and  induced  us  to  consider  tint  flnf 
a  distinct  tpecies,  especially  as  we  liave  a  Carex  AMI 
Cherokee,  whicli  laore  exactly  agrcee  widi  W 
description;  but  as  his  plant  wa«  a  native  of  Pemw 
nia,  and  does  not  dilTer  esseniially,  by  the  deKriptioa, 
ours,  we  suppose  they  are  tdenltcal. 
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50.  Cabex  fuliginosOy  Schkuiir. 

C.    spicis  exsertis,    subquaternis,  distantibus,  terminali  an- 

drogyna,  cerouis;  firucdbus  oblongis,  mucronatis,  apice 

bifidis,  gluma  longioribus. 
C.  fuliginosa,  Schk.  car.  pars.  i.  p.  91.  h  ii.  p.  47.  t.  Cc.   f. 

47.   Rich,  app.  Frank,  tiar.  ed.  2.  p.  35. 
IIab.  In  the  woody  region  of  Arctic  America.  Dr.  Richard- 

son, 

51.  Carex  misandraj  R.  Brown. 

C.  spicis  (3«-4)  ovalibus,  pedunculatis,  pendulis,  altemis, 
vel  rare  subambellatis,  terminali  basi  sterili  (rarius  tota 
sterili) ;  fructibus  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  bidentatis,  mar- 
gine  denticulatis,  gluma  ovali  longioribus. 

C.  misandra,  R.  Brown  app,  Parry^s  1st  Voyage,  p.  clxxxiii. 

Cuhn  6— •  incbet  high.  Leaves  linear,  attenuate  at  tlie  apex,  scabrous  on 
the  margin.  Spikes  3—4 ;  the  terminal  one  sterile  at  the  base,  rarely 
entirelj  sterile;  the  rest  oval  or  oblong,  pendulous.  Olumes  oval, 
rather  obtuse,  smooth,  dark  brown.  FnUl  nearly  black,  except  the 
orifice,  which  is  white,  the  upper  part  of  the  margin  denticulate,  the  rest 
smooth.    SUgmoi  £ — 3  (very  often  3. ) 

Hab.    Melville  Island.  R.  Brown, 

Obs,   Nearly  allied  to  C.  fuliginosa^  Stem,  and  Hoppe,  in 
^     Act.  Soc.  bot.  Ratisb.  i.  p.  1 59.  t  3.  and  perhaps  not  dis- 
tinct from  that  plant.  R,  Brown. 

52.  Carex /ormosa,  Dewey. 

C.  spicis  qaatenus,  oblongis,  crassis,  distantibus,  exserte  pe- 
dtmcnlatisy  nutantibus,  suprema  infeme  sterili ;  fructibus 
oblongiSy  triquetris,  subinflatis,  utrinque  acutiusculis,  ore 
sabintegro  vel  bilobo,  obsolete  nervosis,  gluma  ovata  acuta 
duplo  longioribus. 

C.  formosa,  Dewey  car.  1.  c.  viii.  n.  98.  &  ix  t.  2.  f.  6. 
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Culm  \2~~\i  iocU'hlii^lmrjaK^lar,  leaf;.  /,Mte>  ahaut  »•  leif  i 
calm,  amnndi  or  »lisli(ly  piihcxcenl,  3  liuea  bmul,  the  eiUiior  rii 
purple  at  tlie  bue.  Spikm  4.  oblun^,  *U|ipt>rted  bf  filifbm  p 
an  inch  or  more  in  length  i  termimt  otie  andru^fnoiM; 
tliinli  ilorile  luid  sl^oder.  Gtumti  ovale,  bcum,  i 
with  ■  wiule  margin,  about  half  as  long  aa  llie  rniil-  FntU  A 
triqoelrons,  acute,  a  little  lupeiiug  at  (lie  bue,  iuimUi,  ofaa 
narred,  jellowisb  trbeo  malure,  unfiue  miQiile,  entire  or  tligfall;  b 
tate. 


H*B.    In  wet   upland   meadows.      Slockbrtdge, 

»etU,  6ic.  Prof.  Dewey. 
Ob3,  Colour  of  the  whole  plant  yellowish  (^reen.     Th«  ■ 

cies  (s  allied  to  C   digitalis,  but  difTers  in  lU  acute  fn 

sborter  and  ovate  spikes,  iic. 

53.  CaoeX  Davisii.* 

C.    spicis   (juatemis,    filirormibus,    pediincnlau^ 

soprema   infenic    sierili ;     TructibuR   obloogii.    triqnclrif,' 
utrinqu«  aculis,  subbilobis,  gluma  obtonga  aristaun  1 
oribus ;   foliis  vagtnisqtie  pubescent! bus. 

C.  aristala,  Dewey  1.  c.  vii.  p.  277.  k  ix.  t.  J.  I.  i. 

C.  (anon.)  No*  45.  MufU.  gram.  p.  254. 

Culm  about  a  Tuol  aiul  a  half  high,  letify.  tjfaina  \ao%»r  llian  tb* 
ilightly  pabfjcCDl  i  sheath!  pubescent.  S/zul-ri  4.  filirotto,  otlbA* 
dexLious,  OD  Ulifurm  peduncles,  vhicb  ara  ool^  aligbllj  >ii«iA«J  ■!  ^ 
base,  varyiag  from  an  inch  to  an  ineh  and  a  half  in  Im  ~ 
rather  kxtwlf  imbricale.  Glumis  of  thi-  sterile  f!orat> 
hjaline,  with  a  groen  keeh  of  ibe  forlili'  ohIoos-luiMnbtB,  kfilMK 
acuminate  and  lermmating  in  on  aim  irbich  projncli  bej'ond  lb* 
keel  gT«en.  Fruit  imooth,  with  a  meinhmiaMant  oriBon  ^ti^  %. 
obacnrtJv  l-lobed,  ^ 

H*B.  Williamstown,  IMaaiachusetts.  Prof.  Dmty.    In  Niv 
Jersey  ami  Cherokee.  Muhlenberg, 

Ous.  The   »pcdinens  in   Muhlenberg^  lierbnhom, 

?fo.  373,  «-er«  examined  by  Dr.  Torrcy,  and  found  la  U 
piTcisely  lb''  «;itne  with  tbr  C.  arisldfa  of  Prof.  Dp«M' 


i 
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The  uppermost  spike  is  occasionally  found  entirely  sterile. 
The  name  of  this  species  has  been  changed,  as  there  is  a 
C.  ari$tata  previously  established  by  R.  Brown. 

■ 

f  f  t  Staminfferovs  and  fistilUferous  spikes  distinct. 
*  Staminiferous  spike  solitary. 

a.  Two  stigmas. 

54.  Carex  compacta,  R.  Brown 

C.  compacta,  JR.  Brown'* s  app.  Rosses  voyage^  p.        Richard. 

app.  Frank,  nar.  ed.  2.  p.  35. 
Hab.  Barren  grounds  of  Arctic  America.  Dr.  Richardson. 
Obs.  Resembles  C.  saxatilis.  R.  Brown.     We  have  seen  no 

specimens  of  this  Carex. 

55.  Carex  concolor^  R.  Brown. 

C.  spicis  fertilibus  2 — 3,  erectis,  subsessilibus ;  glumis  omni- 
bus obtusis,  subconcoloribus,  bracteis  auriculatis;  fructi- 
bus  laevibus,  ovalibus,  mucronatis,  integerrimis,  culmis 
Isexibus. 

C.  concolor,   R.    Brown,   in  App.     Parry^s    1st    voyage. 
p.  clxxxiii.  &c.  cccviii. 

Hab.     In  Melville  Island. 

Obs.     Very  near  C.  caspitosa,  R.  Brown. 

55.  Carex  mutica^  R.  Brown. 

C.  spica  sterili  glumis  obtusis,  fertilibus  tribus,  distantibus, 
subezserte  pedunculatis,  erectis,  raris ;  fructibus  ovalibus, 
muticis,  laevibus,  gluma  ovata  mucronata  longioribus. 

C  mutica  JR.  Brown^  in  Richard,  app.  Frank,  nar.  ed.  2. 
p.  35. 

Obs.     Leaves  and  bractese  flat. 

Hab.  In  the  woody  region  of  Arctic  America.  Dr.  Richnrd-^ 
*on. 

14 
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57.  Cai 


E  anglia 


C.  spica  slerili  brevi-pedonciiUta ;  fructifmisS — 3,  snnlH 
ovatis,  paucUloris,  subremotiE ;  fnirtibus  ovati-eiibtrit 
Us,  rostratis  minute  pubescaniibus,  ^luma  ovau  mticn 
ta  paiilo-Iongioribus ;  riilmo  grncili,  Hub<)pmnibcnw. 

C.  noviB  aagWx,  Dfweij  car    I.  c,  is.  p.  64.  t.  2.  f.  7. 

Culm  6 — II  inclieii  lugh,  slender,  leaf;  beloir.  acBbron.  l^atm  very  : 
row,  soft,  amoollii  ahestba  jiurplisli  at  the  base.  SUrHr  tfitr  oect, 
litUs  obliquely  peduDcolale,  frwn  the  same  base  with  *h«  apfw  Irrlit* 
glwmtt  iBQceulale,  Bcamiuale,  cariaate,  browniih  ■-  /tT*il*  tpttaM  vv 
aboul  S,  cluselir  seuile,  mcratlj  4-floiTered,  tlie  knTMl  eMiMlcnhl; 
lanl,  BJii)  Bupported  bj  a  long  foliaceoua  braclea ;  gHwuti  ama  t*A 
browii,  wilh  a  greeD  bcel.  Fruit  a  little  sbortar  VUm  llw  (fiillM.  mn 
irhal  iofiated,  small,  willi  a  prettj  long  siraigbt  iMtnUi  VAfMbaK 
whcD  yming,  Dearl)  stnooib  irben  mature.  * 

Hab.     On   Saddle  mountain,  Williamstown,  HklastadiUKtl 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Obs.     Tbis  species  somewhat  resembles  a  depauprraK 
ty  of  C.  varia,  or  tnarginata^  bni  it  differt  id  bavnir  bol 
two  stigmas,  subpubescent  frutl,    tix:.     Floncn   bi  Jtinrw 
Dtwry. 

58.  Caru  aurta,  N'utlall.  i.  xxv.  f.  S. 

C.  sptcis  fnictHeris  subternis,  oblong,  laiiAom,  nfapMH 
subapprosimatis,  inferioribus  peduuculatis  ;  fnietibai 
vatis   vel    pyrirormibus,  obtnsis,    iiervosi:',    ore 
gluma  ovata  acuta  longioribas. 

C.  anrea,  Au't.  gfn.  tt.  p.  305. 

C.  pjTirormis,  Schw.  anal.  tab.  1.  c.  D<w\/  car.  iz.  p.  C9. ' 
I  Cuin  4>-IO  iuchet  lush,  triang^ilar,  Bnhprocumtrrnl.  \mSj  fMiMr,  4mA 
scftbTuut  above.  Lnieri  muBilj  tnilical.  alimit ««  laof  ai  tfaa  oalm,  I 
■tnooth,  a  line  and  a  bair  broad.  SUrilr  tpike  on  a  *lior1  [wJiinf  b.  nl 
with  a  rew  lemlc  Ourets  il  llic  auminit;  ghaut  tMaag,  obloM,  b« 
wilb  K  whilitli  inargiD.  Frrtilt  tpikt  tiMlallj  3.  fhirvu  tooM  e^ 
leagth  ratiic  distant  with  ibe  rarhin,  Qexuotn;  opptr  om  MMtal 
uth«n  on  auert  peduoclet  balf  aii  inch  or  mora  in  \tttgt 
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acute,  or  obtuse,  reddish  brown  Fruit  pyriform  or  obovate,  a  little 
ventricose,  strongly  nerved,  glaucous  when  young,  orange-coloured  when 
mature,  orifice  a  little  prominent. 

Hab.  In  wet  rocky  situations.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. NutialL  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  C'^op^r  and  Profes- 
sor Dewey,  In  various  parts  of  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts. Dewey.  In  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  Lower  Cana- 
da, Dr.  Hoimes*  Flowers  in  May  and  Jane. 

b.   Three  Stigmas. 

1 .  PistiUtferoui  spikes  sessile,  or  with  the  peduncles  inclosed. 

59.  Carex  varia,  Muhlenberg. 

C  spicis  fertilibus  (2 — 3)  subapproximatis,  paucifloris,  ova- 
tis,  subsessilibus,  sterili  sessili  (vel  brevi-pedunculata), 
frnctibus  subglobosis,  acuminatis,  bifidis,  triquetris,hispido- 
pubescentibus,  gluniis  ovatis  acuminatis  aequalibus. 

C.  varia,  fVUld.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  259.  Schk.  car,  t.  Uuu.  f.  167. 
Pursh  ft.  i.  p.  40.  MuU*  gran,  p.  236.  Elliott  sk.  ii. 
p.  541. 

Culm  usually  about  a  span  hi^li,  sometimes  a  foot  or  more,  erect,  filifiinD, 
scabrous  oo  the  angles  above,  f^necs  mostly  radical,  and  shorter  than 
the  calm,  narrow,  smooth  except  on  the  margin ;  exterior  sheaths  pur- 
ple ftt  the  base.  Sterile  spike  usually  cither  sessile,  or  on  a  rery  short 
pedancle,  from  the  base  of  the  uppcrmo'tl  fertile ;  glu/net  clasping,  ovate, 
acaminaite,  brown,  with  a  ivhitish  margin,  green  oo  the  keel ;  Fertile 
spiket  mostly  3,  erect,  hracteate,  ovate  or  oblong,  fcvr-flowered ;  bractea 
beneath  the  loiveiit  one  ovate,  and  brown;  qlumat  ovate,  acuminate* 
browo  with  a  white  keel.  Fruit  ovate  and  ventricose,  so  as  to  appear 
almost  gbboM,  acuminate,  obtusely  triangular,  covered  with^  rough 
pobesconcc.  « 

Hab.  In  dry  rocky  woods ;  Hudson's  Bay  to  Georgia  ;  com- 
mon.    Flowers  ear^  in  April. 

Obs.  This  species  is  allied  to  C.  pilulifera  of  Europe.  It 
also  strouffly  resembles  C.  marginatn. 
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60.  Carex  Richardionli,  R.  Brown. 

C.  spica  sterili  pedum-ulata  ;  ferlilibus  biiiit,  oltemis,  tubic 
silibus,  appro xlmatis,  exGerlis,  mtilttfloris  ;  fniclibas  obo 
SIS,  pubcsceiilibus ;   culmo  scaberrimo  ;  faliis  rigidi*. 

C.  Richardsonii,  R.  Brown,  in  Richard,  app.  Fratdi.  cd.  1 
p.  35. 

Culm  abiiut  6  incliM  lui^h,  lubtiirete.  clutheJ  with  porpliilt-braar*  Umcl 
above  the  middle,  deeply  channelled  and  ictj  tcabnrai  li 
Leata  groning  in  a  donsc  tuft  abonl  Ibe  root,  rigid,  and  >{ipai»iit]}  fi 
curved,  smoothi  t1io«e  i>(  ilie  culm  vpf;  ihart,  with  puqik  ibe>tb% 
SltriU  ipUcfon  a  peduocle  half  an  IdcIi  long,  glitma  arMe,  ntlfacr  e 
lUK,  brown,  willi  a  while  border.  Fcrlile  rpikr  oa  ittort  pnJuDcIn, 
which  are  included  id  lar|^  iiblong  brown  l-rarlt^  trilli  tmxd  mambes* 
niceoni  burden ;  gitimrt  urate,  «cute,  browu.  FViiit vnttffpbtkctai 
with  the  orifioB  apparently  entire. 
HkB.     Ill  (he  woody  regiuii  of  Arctic  Anwricft.    Dr. 

ardfon. 
Obs.     Our  specimens  of  (his  Carex,  which  we  received  from 

its  discoverer,  are  not  sufficiently'  maiNrC  tor  i 

satisfactorily  its  frtiit :  it  appears,   however,   to  be  »  nry 

distinct  species. 

61.  Carex  concinna,  R.  Brown. 

O.spica  steriii  sessili,  cylindracea ;  fertilibus  terni 

bus,  npproximatis  ;  bracleis  semimembranaceis;  AvctSuis 
trtgono-obovalis,     brevissinie    rnstellatis,     pol 
glumis  obovatis  duplo  fere  longioribus. 

C.  concinna,  R.  Brown,  1.  c,  p.  36. 

CuJin.3lMiot  4  inches  lugli.  Gliromi,  leaf;  at  (lie  bue,  tHquctrwH, 

LeoBU  rigid.  lubridical,  nutnerout,  smoolb.  spreading.   Sttriiaiflti^ 
long,  on  a  vi'ry  *!iort  pBduncle ;  gliima  bmnd-onlo,  nfarwf ;  ''"  ''"* 
ones  ilighlly  citiate  on  Ibe  mar^iD.     Fertilt  lyikn  aubtaMiV. 
ored,  approximate  i  glfimtM  roundisb-ovale.liroHn,  about  lialftW 
of  the  fruit,  oM<iE&     f Viuj  liispidly  pubcscenl;  oKGca  biJcMaW- 

Hab.  In  the  woody  region  and  barrvn  ground*  of  ArcK 
An)#ric».  Dr  Richardson. 
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Obs.  Mr.  Brown  observes  that  this  species  is  allied  to  C. 
marginaia.  In  our  specimens  the  spikes  are  much  smaller, 
and  the  fruit  almost  hispidly  pubescent.  It  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  the  C.  marginaia  as  it  generally 
occurs. 

62.  Carex  vestiia,  Willdenow. 

C.  spica  sterili  solitaria  (vel  geminatis,  suprema  elongata), 
pedunculata,  cylindraceo-oblonga ;  fcrtilibus  binis,  ovato- 
oblongis,  sessilibus,  subapproximatis,  apice  interdum  sta- 
miniferis;  fructibus  ovatis,  subtriquetris,  nervosis,  brevi- 
rostratis,  pubescentibus,  gluma  ovata  submucronata  pauIo 
longioribus. 

C.  vestita,  fVilld.  sp.  ph  iv.  p.  263.  ScKk,  car.  X.  Bbbb.  f. 
182.  Purshfl,  I,  p.  41.  Mvhl.  gram.  p.  238.  Dewey 
car.  I.  c.  iz.  p.  261.     Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  542. 

Cuhn  about  two  feet  high,  triquetrous,  scabrous  on  the  margin,  leafy  below. 
LeaiveM  shorter  than  the  culm,  2  lines  or  more  in  breadth,  scabrous,  tlic 
lower  ones  abbreriate.  Sterile  tpike  solitary,  but  frequently  geminate ; 
the  upper  one  on  an  elongated  rig^d  peduncle,  the  lower  closely  sessile 
and  shorter ;  §^%tmeM  oblong,  brown,  white  and  membranaceous  on  the 
margin.  Fertile  spikes  2,  (rarely  3)  rather  large,  occasionally  bearing 
a  few  sterile  florets  at  the  summit,  with  long  fuliaceous  rig^d  bractea?  at 
the  base;  glumes  ovate,  mucronate,  carinatc,  brown,  with  the  keel 
green.  jFViit<  somewhat  triangular,  pubescent ;  rostrum  very  short  and 
bifid. 

Hab.    In  wet   sandy   ground  ;   Massachusetts  to    Georgia ; 

rather  rare.     Flowers  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 

beginning  of  June. 
Obs.     This  species  grows  in  tufts ;  according  to  Muhlenberg, 

it  sometimes  occurs  with  two  stigmas. 

63.  Carex  dasycarpa,  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spica  sterili  subsessili,  parva :  fertilibus  subtcrnis,  subap- 
proximatis, inferioribus  brevi-pedunculatis  ;  fructibus  ova- 
to-triquetris,  villoso-hispidis,  gluma  acuminata  longioribus. 


fc; 
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C.  dasycarpii,  MM.  gram.  p.  226.  Eliiott  tk.  it.  p.  MJ. 
sii.  r.  4. 

CWm  It — ID  inciiei  hisl>>  triquetrous,  glabroni-  Ltatrt  very  MIH 
lioear,  itnooDt,  thnrter  than  llie  culm  i  (AcofJU  cithtp  hu)  bcMsIa 
the  margio.  SUrilt  ^rihc  vor;  small ;  glvma  lanceolalft.  PwrHU  mii 
^nerally  3,  Hptiroiimate.  tbe  upper  Kisile,  tlic  lowor  oa  ahon  paA 
cte*,  BDppurlciI  by  roliaceoiij  bractcse  overloppini;  tltc  culm:  ghm 
ovate,  tbe  iurerior  ones  BUbmucruoBlf .  Frvtt  (i1>1umIj 
ovale,  Qerrnl,  verr  rilloiu,  and  Borncwlial  lioary ;  unfic«  sotiRi. 

HriB.  In  old  fields;  Salem,  North  CMrolinsu.  In  tbe  app« 
country  of  South  Carolina.  Elliott.  Flown'*  io  April  an 
May. 

Oas.     Tlic  specicneus  in  Muhlenberg's  herbariuB,  (Nt».  354. 

resemble  fxacdy  tbe  species  represeniod  by  EUiotr. 

64.  Carex  marginata,  Muhlenberg. 
C.  spies  slerili  peiluiiculala;  fertilibus  subgemims*  tipproii 

raatii,  subglnbosis,  subMssilibus;  fructibus  globosU  t 

tusis,  bidentntis,  glunia  oblongo-ovata  longwrtboi. 
C.  marginata,  fyUld.  »p.  pi.  iv.  p.  2C I .     Sdit.  tar.  l  LIL  f. 

143.    PuriA/.  i.  p.  40.    Muhl.  gnim.  p.  iSI.    EUia»  *i- 

l\.  p.  543. 

CulmO — It  inuliM  biR-b,  erect,  ilvivlcr.  triqnetniiit,  snl 

beloir.  Lett*)  priiii.'ii'allf  radical  aad  annatinou^.  rtrf  iMp  wuf 
Ihote  on  llie  culm,  wliicli  tre  ahlnrtiiilc.  and  litif nl  •rilK  poifb  tt  l*« 
ha»e,  Slerih  tpik*  Minewlial  Ingonom,  tuaraw,  do  ■  pifaadi 
tboul  au  IdcIi  in  lengtli,  at  the  foot  oT  wliicb  Ilio  uc-p^i  fertS*  ((Af  >• 
■iluatn);  j-Iumti olilnag-orate,  bruwn.  wilh  a  wbile  nuu^ut  ulpw" 
k«ei.  Fcrii/f  QfUtM  2,  (loinctimei  3},  r«it'Ilow«niil,  tiie  laSmtr*^ 
»lie>thod  •rilli  •  ton^  f<iliaco«ua  liractoa :  glunui  aconiiulai  R*' 
matG.gl(>tHi9e,  tul'pnli'vjlMe.  S^nerreiliTer;  pub«oenl;  nMU^IHfc 
and  at  Icnglli  din^rjing. 

Hab.     In  dry  woods,  Koioiig  rocks  i  Canmda  to  Caflifiii; 

cumman.     Flowers  In  April.  ' 

0»i.    TM>  «p<>cie»  in  by  some  bouiiisis  roooilervd  a*  ita^ 

Iv  diMtiicl  Trom  C  varin.     It  appears  lo  difler  ch»(t.T» 
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its  pedunculate  sterile  spike,  less  slender  culm,  and  larger 
fertile  spikes. 

65.  Carex  puhescens^  Muhlenberg. 

G.  spica  iterili  subsessili ;  fructiferis  ternis,  oblongis,  erectis, 
sublaxifloris,  infima  brevi-pedunculata ;  fructibus  ovato- 
triquetris,  rostratis,  pubescentibus,  ore  subintegro,  gluma 
ovata  mucronata  subeequalibus  ;  foliis  culmoque  pubes- 
centibus. 

C.  pubescens,  fVilld.  sp.  ph  iv.  p.  281.  Schk,  car.  t.  Eee. 
f.  126.  Purshf,  i.  p.  40.  Muhl,  gram.  p.  244.  Dewey 
car.  1.  c.  ijc.  p.  73. 

Culm  18—18  inches  high,  rather  slcDder,  erect  or  suhdccumbent,  leafy 
below,  pabeacent  above.  Leares  linear,  2  lines  broad,  very  pubescent, 
iborter  than  the  culm  Sterile  spike  subtriquetrous,  short;  gluma 
whitish,  green  on  the  keel,  which  is  a  little  protnided  into  a  point  f  Vr- 
tile  Mpikes  rather  approximate,  4 — H-flowered,  supported  at  the  base  by 
long  foliaceons  bractesn;  glume  ovate-oblong,  mucronate.  Fruit  ob- 
scurely triangalar,  rather  longer  than  the  glume ;  rostrum  short,  with 
the  ori6ce  minutely  bifid. 

Hab.  In  woods,  rarely  in  wet  situations ;  Canada  to  Penn- 
sylvania ;  not  uncommon.     Flowers  in  May. 

Obs.  This  species  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  the  South- 
em  States. 

66.  CxR^x  flava^  Lin. 

C.  spica  sterili  brevi-pedunculata  ;  fertilibus  subtemis,  ova- 
tis,  subapproximatis  (infima  remotiusculn),  breviter  incluse 
pednnculatis  ;  fructibus  ovatis,  dense  imbricatis,  bidentatis, 
cum  rostro  curvato  reflexis,  gluma  ovato-lanceolata  bre- 
vioribus. 

C.  flava,  fViUd.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  268.     Schk.  car.  t.  H.  f.  36- 

AKchfi.  ii.  p.  171.  Pursh  fl.  i.  p.  41.  Dewey  car.  1.  c.  ix. 

p.  65. 

Culm  about  14  inches  high,  erect,  rather  firm,  leafy.     I^eaves  flat^  narrow, 
smooth.    SttriU  ajnke  sessile,  or  on  a  short  peduncle,  often  androgynous. 


i 


he»Tiog  fcriili 

disli-browii.ubluiig-taiiceolal*.  Ferlilt  tfokrt  luiuDyS,  wamti— ■ 
rarely  4,  >ppnDxiniale,  ovale,  denwl;  rmilMl,  aUnit  half  an  UH-Jn  lot 
on  verj  sborl  incIoJoiJ  peduncles,  flio  loneit  one oo.-aniniiiillT  «n  inth 
more  JuUnt  from  ttio  ri-al ;  brarlea  rulinceoui,  Fircmliiig  Uie 
gluma  ovalc-lancealatc,  bro«aiih-red.  shortir  tino  the  frtiit.  Pn 
otftle,  a  litllo  inflaleil  at  lli«  babe,  atron^l;  ncrrcd,  rcdexed,  «!1tmnrfl 
into  a  curretl  beak. 

HiiB.  In  meadows,  particularly  in  mouniainons  dUtricu 
Caiiiida  to  New-York  ;  rare.  Tlio  most  soutliem  ttniinii 
for  (his  plain  witli  which  wc  arc  acqtiaitited,  is  PfaiUpitowo, 
in  the  Highlands  of  New-York. 

Obs.  This  species,  which  resembles  the  Eunpema  plonl  itt 
every  respect,  except  in  the  terminal  spiln  being  occasion- 
ally androgynous,  is-not  described  by  MuhWokng,  in  \ni 
Deaeripti  gi-aminum,  tboup^h  Bpecirneiis  of  it,  from  New- 
England,  exist  in  his  herbarium,  and  it  it  enuimrratvd 
the  second  edition  of  his  catalogue,  ft  appeari  to  be 
Northern  species.  In  a  mature  stale,  every  port  of  the 
plant  is  of  a  qreeniah  yellow  colour.  It  somciiines  occur* 
but  3  or  4  inches  lugh. 

67.  Cabex  (Eileri,  Lin. 
C.  spica  Bterili  brevi-pedunculaia ;  fertilibus  siibicmi«, ontis. 

approximatis,  subpcdunculaus,  dcnsiflons;  fruciibu ovf*' 

globosis,  horizontaltbus,  rostra  recto  terininntiii. 
C.  (Edbri,  lAn.  Mck.Jl.  i.  p.  171.  Eng.  hot.  i.  1773.  flUw? 

car.  I.e.  X.  p.  33. 
C.  flava,  li  pamla,  Hott.  gram.  p.  iB.  t.  G4.  Sehk.  etr.'Stf- 

66.  t.  F-  f.  26. 

CufnS — ii  iuctim  liij^i,  atraisbl  nnd  crc«t,  leafy  Mom-.  tibtaw^llili|t- 
lar,  (inootli.     Lmrta  narro<r,  smoolb.  ihortrr  llino  Ibc  mhn.    Ma# 
rpike  Durly  seisile,  UaoDable,  Bubrri^nou*,  ofltn  ani^mr^nscs.  t<V- 
iiig  ferlili!  llorclB  bulb  at  Ibe  baw  anil  Miinniit ;  ghrf 
laic-     F'rtilc  ijnket  uiuallf  3,  dcntely  fniUvd,  lliitk 
cw  fterilg  Sorel*  at  Ihn  Hiiiiiinit,  cluael)'  ap)in>xinuitr.  . 
•piko  mure  or  Irt*  ibslanl :  bractetr  lOOf,  flat,  lulia-:^ 
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JADceolate,  iliortcr  than  the  fruit,  of  a  brownish  color.  FruU  vcntncaBC> 
strongly  neired,  spreading  almost  horizontally,  but  not  rcflcxed ;  rostrum 
lather  short  and  straight ;  oriiice  entire. 

Hab.  On  the  gravelly  borders  of  a  small  lake  in  Sussex 
county,  New-Jersey.  On  rocks  about  the  Falls  of  Niaga- 
ra ;  on  the  Canada  side.  Prof.  Dewey.  Near  Hudson's 
Bay.  AHchaux.     Flowers  in  June. 

Obs.  lliis  species  is  by  many  botanists  considered  as  a 
variety  otC.fiava^  but  the  numerous  specimens  of  it  which 
we  have  examined,  uniformly  differed  from  that  plant,  in 
having  the  fruit  horizontal,  not  leflexed.  The  spikes  in 
C.  (Ederi  are  also  much  more  densely  fldweted,  and  the 
fruit  but  half  as  large  as  in  C.  Jlava ;  still  it  is  possible  they 
may  not  be  distinct  species.  In  both  the  whole  plant  is  of 
a  ydlowish-green  color. 

68.  Carex  teniaculaia^  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spicis  fertilibus,  sessilibus,  ovatis  vel  ovato-cylindracels, 
conferte  fructiferis  approximatis  horizontalibus ;  bracteis 
longissimis ;    fnictibus  ovatis,  ventricosis,    nervosis,   ion*  , 

a 

gissime  rostratis,  ore  bidentatis,  gluma  lanceolata  miicro* 

uata  longioribus. 
C.  teutaculata,  Willd,  sp,  pi.  iv.  p.  2G6.  Schk.  car.  t.  Ggg.  f. 

]  30.  Pursh  fl.i.  p.  4 1 .  MuU.  gram.  p.  239.  Elliott  sk, 

ii.  pf  543.  Dtwey  car.  1.  c.  x.  p.  34. 
C.  Tostrata,  Mich.  ft.  ii.    173.     Willd.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  283. 

Schk.  ear.  i.  Uhh.  f  134. 

Cuim  aboat  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  triquetrous,  leafy,  acabrous  on  Hbe 
angles.  Leooet  longer  than  the  cnlm,  flat,  2  linea  or  more  in  breadtfa> 
scabnniB.  Sterile  tpike  sessile,  or  on  a  very  short  peduncle,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  with  a  filiform  setaceous  bractea  at  the  base ;  glumes  reddish* 
brown,  linear-lanceolate,  terminated  by  a  long  scabrous  seta.  FertUe 
epUem  2—3,  rarely  4,  large  and  thick,  from  tliree  fourths  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  lengtli,  approximate,  and  spreading  almost  boriacm- 
tally ;  the  upper  ones  sessile,  tlio  lowest  on  a  peduncle  which  is  scarce* 
!y  perceptible ;  hractea  resembling  the  leaycs,  and  very  long ;  glumet 
subulate,  about  half  the  length  of  the  fruit,  green.    FruU  ovate,  inflated^ 
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ipreBding,  sraoolL.  about  5  nerved,  allenuated  into  •  kmg  itn^h 
trum,  wliicli  ia  slightly  tiifiJ  nt  the  oriCice.     CaiyejitU  ex*cll]r  ti 
'    iioiii,  puDcticulate,  sb^raui  or  orttmliile  on  U>e  iiMifiii> 

HiB.     In   nei  meadows ;    Canada  lo  Georgia ; 
Flowers  in  May  and  June.     Plant,  ycltowifh-grem. 

Obs.  This  species  varies  considerably  iu  ibe  leoKth  of 
ierlilf  spikes;  sometimes  they  are  ovale,  bui^ore  I 
(jucnrly  nearly  cylindrical.  Tliey  are  aboDi  the  thiduii 
of  the  tittle  finger,  and  with  the  long  projw*^i>g  beaks 
the  fruit,  exhibit  a  remarkably  sqiiarrose  appmiaoce. 
etrongly  resembles  C.  iysteridna,  but  diflen  in  its 
spikes,  6  nerved  fruit,  &ic. 

C9.  CaRex  nigra,  Allionit 

C.  spica  steriU  pedunculata ;  fertilibus,  binis  v«)  tiiibill,  (inU 
dum  quateniis)  sobremotis,  oblongis  (alrii)  brevi-bracieal 
sessilibua,  prectis;  fructibus  obovatis,  compresso^tnqoetri 
'  subkcutis,  ore  iutegris,   gluma  ovata  obtuiuicoU  &ubc< 
quaaiibug. 

^  nigra,  Sckk.  car.  (.  Aaa.  f.   115.  JllHota  fi.   Ptiem.  K* 
t'saiO.  Ik  Cand.  tyn.jl.  Gall.  p. 
p.  ■aintilis,  Purskjt.  I.  p.  33  r 

Culm  S — 12  inobet  higb,  erect,  triqnetroas,  tery  imooth.  £rf^ 
smoulii,  ntllier  rigiJ,  sliorler  than  tlie  culm,  cariiul*.  SItiill  fd 
a  kbort  rigiil  peduncle,  lanceolate :  glumet  obtoDg-,  <>l>taM,  *ilk 
inei»b»ftiiaceou»  inargiM.  Fertile  tpiJut  3—4,  (unrally  .1]  nlbc*  r- 
mate,  obloitg,  orovale-obloDg;  briflMC  vl  tbeba^t  ulitift  ^  chnti' 
blackiah-brown,  more  or  less  obluie,  genera  It;  about  a  luJigM  )!•&•■'■ 
but  aonteliines  a  litlJe  longer:  keel  prominent  and  aftcn 
jellomnb.  Pruil  oboraie,  aompretied,  a  litUe  ipmMliog, 
ont  nervM ;  orilice  verj'  minute,  entire.    SUgmtu  often  S. 

Hab.     In  Labrador.   In  wet  places  around  the  peak  of  lit 
Washington,  one  of  the  highest  sumniits  of  the  Wliil^ 
New-Hampshire.  Dr.  Sarratl.  Dr.  BigeUw. 
Jifly. 
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Obs.  Our  specimens  from  tlie  White  Hills,  agree  in  most 
respects  with  Schuhkr's  description  and  figure,  but  there  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  plant  be  identical  with  the  Euro- 
pean C.  fii^a  with  which  we  cannot  compare  it,  for  want  of 
proper  specimens. 

70.  Carex  lupulina^  Mulilenberg. 

C.  spica  sterili  brevi-pedunculata  (rarius  geminata) ;  ste- 
rilibus  tribus,  subsessilibus,  ovato-oblongis,  ercctis,  approx- 
imatis ;  bracteis  longissimis,  foliaceis  ;  fructibus  ovatis,  in- 
flatis,  nervosis,  longissimc-rostratis,  bicuspidatis,  gluma 
ovata  muhoties  longioribus. 

C.  lupulina,  fViUd.  sp,  pi.  iv.  p.  266.  Schk,  car,  t.  Ddd..  f. 
123.  b  t.  liii.  f.  194.  Purshfl.  i.  p.  41.  Muhl.  gram.  p. 
241.  Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  544. 

C.  lurida,  fVahl.   Rees^s  Cyclop.  145. 

CiUm  2—3  iiset  high,  yery  thick,  triquctroas,  leafy  to  the  top,  smooth. 
Letuet  longer  Aian  the  culm,  flat,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.    Sterile 
MpUce  ufDallj  wlitary,  rarely  with  a  smaller  sessile  one  at  the  base,  ob- 
Bcarely  triangular,  S— 3  inches  long,  bractcate ;  glumes  lanceolate,  at- 
tenaate  into  a  long  hispid  very  acute  point.     Fertile  apikes  uinally  3 
rarely  S,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a 
man^  thumb,  on  short  and  included  peduncles,  crowded  together  in  a 
more  or  leu  erect  position,  each  supported  by  a  bractea,  resembling  in 
appeannoe  and  length,  the  leaves ;  glumes  ovate,  mucronato,  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  fruit    Fruit  ovate,  remarkably  ventricose  or  in- 
flated, diitictly  nerved,  with  a  very  long  acuminate  rostrum,  which  is 
faiiid  at  (be  orifice. 

Hab«  In  wet  meadows  and  swamps.  Hudson's  Bay  to  Geor- 
gia ;  common.     Flowers  in  June. 

Obs.  The  fertile  spikes  in  this  Carex,  are  thicker  than  in 
any  other  known  species,  and  afford  a  very  striking  cha- 
racter. 

^  ?  polyttachia :  spicis  fertilibus  quinis,  oblongo-cylindrici5> 
infima  reroota,  longe-pedunculata. 


Oilm  t  ter\  Ligli.  LtBta  brnclrK.  uni]  ilcrilc  ipilic  h  in  ttiti  [iirrwiii 
f'ffrfi/r  iTJiA-fi  scat^mllj  b,  wnnvlimcs  t>ii<  '1.  iK^^irlj  cjtiMlhc*!,  ^3  i 
cbei  long;  ilie  three  upper  oam  approxiimile  and  netilc.  tie.  fasrlh 
Utile  distant  on  a  sliorl  peduncle,  the  loircit  rallier  nmun*.  cm  a  t>^ 
cle  I — 3  inchci  long,  Fruil  >ad  g'liimus  no)  jicrce^itiU}'  JUTtnAl  b" 
tboM!  ore.  lupulina. 

Has.  In  wel  meadows  and  swamps.    Pliil'ipfitoint,  HtghlanJ 
of  New-York.     Flowers  id  the  begiimiug  of  June,  j 
Barratt. 

Obs.    This  variety  is  very  constant  in  its  appesrtuiee.     Ii 
grows  in  Oie  station  mentioned,  in  greai  abuodancv. 
in  company  witli  the  common  C.   lupitlina.     'J*bp  Kp'iket 
are  laiich  longer,  more  numerous,  and  noi  to  thick  i 
that  plant,  but  in  other  respFcis  tlipy  do  do  not  diflfcr.     It 
resembles  C  retrorsa,  but  the  frtiit  is  never  rftfl«xp6. 
71.  CxRzxfolUculata,  Lin. 

C.  Gpica  sterili  pedunculala ;  ferttlihus  biuis  (ytrpe  tolitarta) 
safarotundis,  approsimatis  paHcifloris,  Suprema  MMSHi 
inferiora  brevi-pedunculaia ;  bracteis  fotiMftis;  fmctibaf 
ovatis,  acuminato-rostrail:^,  inflatis,  refiexiMliTcreentU>ii»t 
bicuspidtttis. 
I.e.  folliciilata,  Lin.  tViUil.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  28 1 .  Sehk,  tar.  t.  Si 
V  t  f.  ft2.  Mkk.Jl.  ii.  p.  172.  Purshfi.  i.  p.  42.  MJH.gn 
p.  43.   Elli'jlt  tk.  ii    p.  545.   Dewey  car.  I.  c.  X.  p,  3S. 

C.  intumescens,  Rudge,  Lin.  trims,  v.  p.  t.  9.  f.  3, 

Cultn  3  foot  Bni]  a  btilf  liiglr,  leafy,  Iriquetrous,  imuuth, itcndrr.  t^ttm 
niJier  brond,  stnootliiah.     StcriU  ipikt  u^uiill;  on  m  tnn^  tlradcr  pa 
blD,  tiyNlidrkal  i  gIttmeM  Unceolalc.     Ftrtilt  rpUttM  t-oiiiin^iily  2,  (■ 
times  3>  JVuA/.]  but  in  man)'  cum*,  nnJ  in  particular  I»C21iU^,IniIh 
fjUDd,rr<im6lolO-flowei«d,Dcnrl}eI(ibo»e,  tudalK'u'   iLr..   (.m^- 
SB  incli  in  diameter :  upi>cr  ipiUe  clotely  setsilc,  luii 
or  indud^i]  piednade;  on  Ihp  tnmmit  oT  vaeh  tl.i  - 
■terlle  florets ;  hraclfr  foliaceous,  verj  long ;  gVum-  ■ 
•adiag  iqafiUtbrin  point,  much  sliorier  than  tito  fruit,      Flint  iiriu 
luarknblj  inflated  or  TeiUricose.  very  lai^e,  acuminate  into  •  p«W| 
beak,  nnuutli  and  ncrveil,  tlic  upper  oaea  >nre*diDC  alnM*t 
tlje  lowiBt  a  lililc  tL-flexed 
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iJAB.  In  wet  meadows  and  swamps ;  Canada  to  Georgia  : 
not  uncommon.    Flowers  in  June.    Plant  dark  green. 

Oijs.  According  to  Muhlenberg,  this  species  sometimes  oc- 
curs with  three  fertile  spikes.  It  is  most  commonly,  in 
the  Northern  States,  found  with  two,  and  very  often  with 
one.  Id  Schkuhr's  figure,  wliich  is  excellent,  it  is  repre- 
sented with  but  one.  Tlie  C.  intumcscens  of  Rudge,  we 
think,  decidedly  belongs  lo  this  species  ;  at  least  to  the 
C.  folliculata  of  Srhkuhr,  Muhlenberg,  Willdenow,  and 
most  modem  bot:iiii>ts.  Rudge,  however,  who  considered 
his  plant  as  a  distinct  species,  has  given  a  figure  otCfol- 
ficulataj  taken  from  an  American  specimen,  and  the  same 
as  one  thus  named  in  tlie  Banksian  Herharium,  that  a  com- 
parison may  be  made  l>etween  the  two  species.  The  latter 
is  quite  different  frqm  our  C,  folliculata,  and  resembles  C. 
xanfkojphysa. 

72.  Carex  xauthophysa,  Wahlenberg. 

C  spicis  fertilibus  teniis  quarternisve,  ovatis,  remotissimis 
pedunculatis,  paucifloris;  fructibus  oblongo-couoideis, 
subinflatis,  striatis,  adultis  horizontalibus,  acutis,  bifidis, 
glama  ovata  acuminata  longioribus. 

C.  xanthophysa,  Jrahi.  car.  No.  73.  Rces^s  Cyclop.  No.  143. 
Dewey f  I.  c.  vii.  p.  274. 

C.  folUcalata,  /^.  xanthophysa,  MtJiL  gram.  p.  244. 

Ctdm  t—A  fSset  higb,  erect,  slender,  obtusely  triangular,  smooth,  leafy. 
LeoBei  3—4  lines  broad,  long,  llat,  very  sirootb.  Sterile  rpike  lanceo- 
late, ocvly  an  inch  long-,  bubsessile,  or  with  a  peduncle  about  its  own 
length;  glumea  ovate,  acuminate,  carioate.  Fertile  rpikes  generally  4, 
fait  nftea  only  3,  ovate,  8 — 1 0-flowercd,  when  mature  usually  very  re- 
mote (the  distance  between  each  being'  from  three  to  eight  inches),  ap- 
peariiig  as  if  axillary  ;  the  uppernwst  one  subsessile,  the  rest  on  pedun- 
cles, which  arc  longest  in  the  lowest  spikes ;  braclece  resembling  the 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  niur}i  exceeding  tbe  cuhii ;  f;lvmcs  ovate,  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  apex  terminating  in  a  long  filiform  sca- 
brous point.  whicl»  is  commonly  shorlrr,  >Mit  somclimrs  as  long"  as  tbe 
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frniL     Fntd  about  lialf  an  inch  Iod^,  obluo^,  nemd,  frndnlf  ^(m- 
ing  inlo  a  Idhs  ver;  acute  potal,  al   first  nearlj  «rKl,   bol  M  l(B(ItJ 
tpreadin^  horiEunUlIj,  and  Bomeltmei  Ibe  lower  unm  evint  t 
orifice  bJGd-     Carijopsii  Iriangialar.  iritb  the  aoglea  <ill<ll»» 

Hab.  In  swamps ;  Massachusetts  lu  Carolina.  Not  t 
nion  ia  the  cejlar  swatnps  of  New-Jers«y.  Flow 
June. 

Obs.  The  whole  plant  is  at  first  of  a  brigtii  ^Kva  cotonr, 
but  it  becomes  yellowish  in  age.  It  varies  MiDewliat  in 
tbc  number  and  degree  of  remoteness  of  the  a[Nk«.  and  ii 
the  length  of  their  peduncle«i,  but  atil)  ii  ij  a  ipertes  emAiy 
recognised,  and  to  all  appearances  quite  ditiinrt  from  C. 
folliculata.     Sometimes  there  are  but  two  Icrtilc  spikes. 

73.  Cutex  tubvlata,  Michaux.  L  xxvii.  C  I. 

C.  spica  sterili  brevi-pedunculaia ;  fertilibus  cubqnaunib, 
sessilibas  vcl  incluse  pedunculatls,  remotissimU,  paucidoru, 
apice  sterilibus ;  fructibus  snbulatis,  redesis,  gloma  laif 
ceolata  raulti-longioribus,  calmo  gracillimn. 

C.  subalata,  Meh.fi.  i.  p.  173.  Pursh  fi.  u  p. 

C.  Collinsii,  Nutt.  gen.  ii.  p.  203. 

Calm  two  Teet  or  ntoro  in  h«g4it,  rery  slcnler,  incliiunj  oa  oUmt  pluitt, 
or  decumbeot,  smootli,  obdiwlj  tciquetraua,  leoTj.  l^vm  Su,  ahaul  a 
line  and  a  half  broad,  BinoDth,  atiorter  Itian  llic  cutm.  J>Unli<fNfarundj 
and  blender,  on  a  abort  pedaocte  ;  glumet  Hac^oMa,  acnta.  FrtiUi 
ipita  uEUall;  4,  but  gometimes  3  ur  5,  m 

the  upper  oDesustile,  tbe  loner  on  peduoclei,  which   an  tcwcaljr 
serted,  all  of  Ihocn  bcariD^  a  few  sterile  florets  at  tbo  (unuaitt ;  tte 
tBDCR  between  tlie  two  lowest  i>  often  fi  inche*  or  taorf ;  gbaittt  kac 
laic,  acute,  about  one  third  tlic  laoglb  f>I  tlie  fruit,  iprcadii^.      fVul 
snbolate.iligtitly  venlrico*e,(i»uolb,iniliitiiictlf  ncrrcj,  altM 
bag  (laDiIer  rottrum,  lootelj'  atran;^  on  the  rachii,  ia  a  iHia 
tiohotn  nianMr ;  onfice  oblique,  and  remarkabljr  bicoifiidala, 
raflaxed  abrupUf  m  u  (a  bccomB  trnaciout.     Caryo^atu  oUoag',  th^ 
tuMly  triaagular. 

Has.     In  the  deep  cedar  swamps  of  Ncw-Jersev-     Fll 

in  Jnlv. 
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Obs.  This  remarkable  and  distinct  species  lias  been  found 
exclusively  in  the  deep  New-Jersey  swamps,  where  it  is  not 
uncommon,  though,  growing  in  such  secluded  situations,  it 
has  seldom  been  observed.  It  has  much  affinity  with  C. 
xanthophysOj  but  it  is  much  more  slender,  and  smaller  in  all 
its  parts;  the  form  of  the  fruit  is  difierent,  and  is  always 
completely  in  maturity.  We  have  never  obser>'ed  it  to  be- 
come yellow  in  old  age. 

74.  Carex  alpestris,  Allioni. 

C.  spicis  fertilibus  tribus,  quinquefloris,  binis  approximatis 
sessilibus,  iniima  radicali,  longissime  pedunculata ;  fructi- 
bus  obovato-^blongis,  triquetris,  brevissime  rostellatis,  sub- 
pubescentibos,  ore  obliquo,  gluma  oblonga  a^quantibus. 

C.  alpestris,  fViltd.  tp.  ph  iv.  p.  284.  Schk.  car.  t.  G.  f.  35. 
Allion  pedem.  No  2329.  Dewey  car,  1.  c.  rii.  p.  268. 

C.  gynobasis,  Schk.  car.  i.  p.  71.  Pers.  syn.  ii.  p.  N.  141. 

Culm  about  6  inches  high. 

Hab.     On  woody  hills,  Massachusetts.  Dewey. 

Obs.  The  specimens  of  this  plant  which  we  have  received 
from  Prof,  Dewey ^  agree  exactly  with  C.  alpesiris  of  Eu- 
rope. 

S«  PisttUiferous  spikes  on  exseri  peduncles^  partly  sheathed 

at  the  base* 

75.   Carex  alba^  Hocnke. 

C  spica  sterili  pedunculata;   fertilibus   geminis"  ternisque. 
pedunculatis,  subquinquefloris  ;    fructibus  obovatis,  rostel- 
latb,    oblique    truncatis;    bracteis   vaginantibus  hyalinis 
aphyllis. 
':  alba,  IVittd.  sp.  ph  iv.  p.  253.  Sc/ik.  car.  l.  O.  f.  55. 
Wahh  car.  No.  104.  Dewey  car.  vii.  p.  266. 


mz  M'nwgTiiph  of  Js'orili  American  Carice^. 

I  iiliH  i-  liitfHli'-oliii;!!,  MiliKfrctP.iukiite, riliroTm.unooth.  Lmufin*- 
inK  >n  n  lliii-k  liil't  ;il  llic  rnnt,  huhiilalo,  iiiiich  tbottcr  Had  ito  cnlm, 
l-uli'  ijriiii ;  iihmlh  »t  (lie  liasc  of  the  calm,  bearing  a  short  onto kp- 
liiip  lirji-ri^.  SIrritr  '/Hte  mi  a  shorl  pcitancic,  or  almcut  seuOc,  {t»- 
•  niliiif!:  fntnt  llui  Mime  hliniiUi  wiili  llio  uppennu!>l  fertilE  ipike,  and  dtoa 
liiiriT  lliiMt  lliiv,  Iniicriilnlu,  Kiraw-rulinin-il:  sltimtt  ovau,  obtaw-  Fw- 
hi* Miiilm  :  i>r  .1, ov:\U;  »riirc(ly  an  riglilh of  an  inch  Iwg,  Die  qfR 
li>iiri'>iii|r  (.•  ni-arU  llic  sinnc  U-vil:  llic  lliird  ip ike  when  prcMBl.  a 
liitrnii  iiu-liiir  mure  ili-innl.  on  a  blender  pcJuac?le  cach»ed  by  tbebft- 
linc  vli.^l1i :  ,.'h»ifi  Im'Hil-oialr.  obluM-.  or  slishU;  Dirrniarr.  aor 
lliinl  <>li»ti<'r  Il»n  llic  fruit,  ^'i-utt  oiatr  and  oborate.  mk  ■  ren  tbo:. 
iiHliiim.  «iniH<Ili.  i>lili.|m'l\  Irunrali?,  black  wbon  inami*. 

IUr.  \i  dn"  liui:  of  limf>ioni>  hilU.  Powral.  Vermon!. 
rr-ii:  Dr.rri.  .!i.y  .1/-.  R.jjif .  On  rocks  about  ib*  f alJ-  oi 
Niii.cava.  /'-.;''.  /Vi.-^;,  In  Wai.-nown.  NeTT-Twk.  i*'- 
Cvirr.   n,>«.'rt  iiiJiiiK. 

Of*-.     Tltiy  .irii.'aif  .md  hantlKunc  plani  appear?  to  difi-' 
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4,  somelimes  5,  when  youngs  almost  included  in  theslicaths,  but  at  length 
appearinflf  with  somewhat  exserted  peduncles;  sheaths  dark  purplish 
brown,  in  young  plants  completely  concealing  the  culm,  the  snmmit  ter- 
minating in  an  ovate  cuspidate  point,  which  is  usually  a  little  curved,  very 
rarely  bearing  a  sliort  leaf;  glumes  ovate,  cuspidate,  greenish,  spread- 
ing, rather  shorter  than  (Jic  fruit.  Fruit  obloug,  or  clliptically  trique- 
trous, attenuate  at  the  base,  looucly  arranged  on  the  straight  rachit 
rostrum  short,  oblique,  and  entire. 

Hab.  Od  shady  parts  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  general- 
ly ID  the  west  side ;  plentiful.  In  woods  on  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Masfiarhii setts,  particularly  in  Williams- 
towTi.  DeiMjf.  Flowers  in  April  and  May. 

Ons.  Much  confiision  has  prevailed  respecting  this  Carex, 
and  the  following.  The  original  C.  plantaginea  of  La- 
marck, which  to  us  appears  to  be  a  very  distinct  species,  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  has  been  seen  by  few  botanists. 
The  C.  aneept  in  a  particular  state,  when  it  has  very  broad 
leaves,  is  by  most  persons  confounded  with  that  plant. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  C.  plantaginea  in  the  Herbarium 
of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  the  species  thus  named  by  him  being 
decidedly  C.  aneeps^  as  Dr.  Torrey  has  ascertained.  It 
would  appear  that  neitlicr  Schkuhr  nor  Willdenow,  were 
acquainted  with  Lamarck's  plant.  The  latter  botanist  re- 
ceived from  Muhlenberg,  all  the  North  American  Carices, 
of  which  he  has  given  descriptions,  and  the  identical  spe- 
cimens were  by  him  communicated  to  Schkuhr,  who  had 
no  others  from  this  country.  This  fact  was  told  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Willdenow  himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
Still,  hu  description  of  Cplrtiagineoj  agrees  pretty  well 
with  our  plant,  and  leads  us  to  suspect  that  part  of  it  was 
copied  from  that  of  Lamarck,  especially  as  he  could 
hardly  have  received  the  genuine  C.  plantaginea  from 
Muhlenberg. 

77.  Cakex  ancepSf  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spicis  fertilibus,  subtribus,  remotis,  subcylindricis,  laxiflo- 
ris,  inferioribus  pediuiculatis ;  fructibus  ovatis,  obtuse  tri* 
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quetris,  aoiitU  sirinus,  basi  elongaiti  ore  obscure  b 
gluma  ovata  cuspidau  longim-ibus  ve)  snbfc-quaiibu. 

C.  aaceps,  Willd.  tp.  pi.  iv.  p.  278.  SdJt.  car.  u  Fff.  f  IJS 
Purshjt.  i.  p.  4i.  Deutri/  car.  1.  c  »■  p.  35. 

C,  plantaginea,  Mukl.  gram.  p.  236.  Klliott  jJt.  U.  p.  B47. 

C.  bete  romper  in  a,  WaKUnberg. 

Culm  bigb.  (foinetime*  taller)  triquelrDUS,  viih  two  oT  the   (idM 
broader  than  (lie  other,  sitKioth.     Leavei  variable  iD  Itiiirilh.  Om 
cat  oaet  otlea  an  inch  or  more  braail,  especially  altrr  tim  plwl  kM  diM 
Boweriag,  amoath,  atriate  or  rellculalp, 
culm  leavei  mucb  narrotrcr.  \i>rj  loog-;  sheaihawbita  and 
ceoos.     SlrriJe  tpike  pntunculale,  the   pcdancla  cocipFei 
^nerallT  3,    somelimcs  1.    sad    acconliug   la  HBMeiiim 
orate,   ob[u)«  or  acQIe^    margia  white;  keel  grata.     Fertile  ^ikm 
ftboul  !□  inch  long.  10 — l2-(lowered  ;  inferior 
and  exserled ;  glumti  ovale,  cuipidate.  or  gubcmaffHWl*,  wida 
bristle  at  the  apet.  at  firat  tborter,  bat  in  the  tuatnra  planlatitll 
than  tbe  Truit,  obitUb.     FUnl  ovate,  connpictioiulf  tUMm.  «m 
lernalelj  diitaai  on  tlie  somewhal  Senuoiu  rmcbU,  vilka  than  r» 


Hab.     Io  woods ;  Cauada  lo  CaroUua  ;  very  commoa.  Flow 
ers  in  April  and  May. 

Obs     The  liyeinal  and  radiral  leaves,  aAer  the 

done  flowering,  are  very  broad  and  resemble  tbow  «(• 
Plantago  laactolala  ;  lieocc  many  botanim  bare  cooAMnd- 
etl  it  Willi  ihe  C.  plantagineii  of  Lamarck,  but  il  n  etaly 
distiugaished  from  ihe  plant  by  comparing  it  with 
scription.  Sometimes  radical  leaves  arc  quite 
still  it  ii  a  species  easily  recognised  n  ben  once 

7S.  Carex  oUgocarpa,  Schkubr. 

C-  spicis  fertilibus  tribus,  peduuculatis,  paucifloris ; 

lis  inferiorilius  elongatis;  iVuctibus  brevi-ovtuis,  acaK  tri 
qnelris,  roslelktis,  ore  iniegris,  glnma  ovaia  loDgiflribtK 

C.  oljgocarpa,  IVUld.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  279.   Schk.   utr.  u  V«< 
VJO.  Pnnhfi.  i.  p.  44.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  312. 
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Culm  about  6  ioclies  hig^h,  triquetrous,  with  the  ang-lcs  vcr}'  prominent, 
striate,  smooth,  filiform,  leafy,  at  length  subdecambent.     Leaves  a  little 
glaucoui,  rather  thin  and  delicate ;  the  inferior  ones  abbreviate.  Sterile 
spike  oo  a  curved  peduncle,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long ;  glumes 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  canoate,  pale  yellowish-brown.    Fertile  Mj/ike$ 
2"^,  obloDg,  5^-8-flowered,  the  upper  one  often  subsessile,  the  others  on 
filiform  peduncles,  which  are  frequently  two  inches  or  more  in  length ; 
ghmee  orate,  broad  at  the  base,  acute,  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  fruit, 
pale  brown,  with  the  carina  green.     Fruit  remarkably  triquetrous, 
short-oyate,  striate,  rcry  loosely  arranged  on  the  rachis,  with  a  short  ob- 
tuse and  oblique,  or  slightly  curved  rostrum ;  orifice  entire,  submem* 
branaceous. 

Hab.  In  dry  rocky  woods,  and  on  hill  sides  ;  Hudson  Bay 
to  Pennsylvania ;  not  uncommon  in  mountainous  districts. 
Flowers  in  May.  It  grows  in  tufts. 
Obs.  This  planty  especially  when  young,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  C.  anceps  in  a  depauperate  state,  but  when  mature 
it  18  easily  distinguished  by  its  narrower  and  delicate  leaves, 
few-flowered  spikes,  small  and  remarkably  triquetrous  fruit. 

79.  Carex  scabrata* 

C.  spicis  fertilibus  subquinis,  subremotis,  cylindraceis,  ple- 
mmqne  erectis,  inferioribus  longe-pedunculatis ;  fructibus 
ovatis,  acuminato-rostratis,  subventricosis,  scabris,  ore  ob- 
lique subbifido,  gluma  ovato-lanceolata  ciliatalongioribus. 

C.  scabrata,  Schw.  an,  tab.  car,  1.  c.  Dewey  ear,  1.  c.  ix, 
p.  66. 

Cvhn  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  remarkably  triquetrous  abore,  some- 
what aocipitous  below,  leafy.     Leaves  long,  very  scabrous,  fi — 3  inches 
1oii|^9  very  scabrous,  -3  lines  broad,  the  lowest  one  considerably  broader,  of 
a  coarse  and  rank  appearance.    Sterile  spike  on  a  moderately  long 
rigid  peduncle ;  glumes  lanceolate,  brown  with  a  green  keeL    Fertile 
spikes  3 — 5,  lubcylindrical,  densely  fruited;  the  upper  ones  rather  ap- 
proximate and  fubsessile,  the  others  distant  from  one  to  three  inches, 
pedancolate ;  the  lowest  sometimes  a  little  nodding ;  bracten  resembling 
the  leaves,  overtopping  the  culm ;  glumes  ovate-lanceolate,  subciliate  on 
the  marigin,  scabrous  at  the  apex,  about  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  fruit, 
Hrmvnish.     Fr^tit  ovate,  triquetrous^  sides  subcarinate,  very  scabrous 
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83.  Carex  granularisy  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spica  sterili  sessili  vel  brevi-pedunculata ;  fertilibus  subtri* 
bus,  remotis,  cylindricis,  densifloris,  superioribus,  subses- 
silibus,  infima  longe-pedunculata ;  fructibus  globoso-ova^ 
tis,  nervosis,  ore  integris,  brevissime  rostellatis ;  rostro 
recurvo. 

C.  granulans,  WUld.  sp.  pL  iv.  p.  279.  Schk.  car.  t.  Vw.  f. 
169.  Purskfl.  i.  p.  42.  Dewey  car,  I.  c.  vii.  p.  272. 

Cubn  generally  about  a  foot  high,  erect,  slender,  triquetrous,  leafy,  smooUi. 
Leatu  erect,  raiber  glaucous,  the  upper  ones  longer  than  the  culm ; 
lower  ones  abbreriate ;  ikeaths  white  and  membranaceous  on  the  inside. 
Sterile  tpike  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  usually  closely  sessile 
at  the  base  of  the  upper  fertile  spike,  which  it  scarcely  exceeds  in  length, 
fructiferous  at  the  summit:  glumet  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse.  Fertile 
spikes  3  or  4,  about  an  inch  long,  cylindrical  and  densely  fruited ;  the 
uppermost  one  sessile,  the  next  on  an  exsert  peduncle,  the  lowest  long- 
pednnculate ;  ghtmes  broad-ovate,  membranaceous,  acuminate,  shorter 
than  the  fruit,  carinate.  FruU  roundish-ovate,  somewhat  ventricose> 
strongly  nerved,  with  a  very  short  somewhat  gibbous  aud  recurved 
rostmm. 

Hab.  In  wet  meadows  ;  Canada  to  Pennsylvania ;  commoni 
Flowers  in  May. 

Obs.  Whole  plant  at  first  glaucous ;  in  maturity  the  spikes 
are  dull  orange-yellow.  It  is  usually  about  a  foot  high, 
bat  in  favorable  situations  it  is  oAen  much  taller.  We 
have  specimens  from  Dr.  Holmes  of  Montreal,  collected  by 
that  gendeman  in  Lower  Canada,  in  which  the  terminal 
spike  u  androgynous. 

84.  Carex  ustulata^  Wahlcnberg. 

C.  spicis  fertilibus   binis,   ovatis,  pedunculatis,  nutantibus  ; 

fractibns  ovatis,  acuminatis,  bidentatis,  compressis,  gluma 

elliptica  lon^oribus. 
C.  ustulata,  fVahl.  act.  holm.  1803.  p.   150.    JVilld.  sp.  pL 

iv.  p.  295.  Sckk.  car.  t.  Y.  f.  82. 
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Calm  abcHtt  8  iticbM  higli,  rnrj  \ea{j  below ;   ttoXomtrruu*  »1  Uw 
Leavu  uarntir,  smooth  \  the   Inwer  unt^  vcrr  duiH.     fWKb  9iJfc«' 
S — 3,  ocikte,  black,  oil  oftbem  peJuoculale  ami  tiabling. 

IIab.     In  L»brador. 

Ovs.  Our  specimens  of  lliis  Carex,  noctlj  agwa  witli  Ike 
European  one  figured  by  Schltubr. 

85.  Carex  capillarit,  Lin. 
C.  spIcU  l«rlilibus  subiernis,  longe-pedunculain, 

ecxiliiris;   fructibus  dlipticis,   rostratrU,  duiioubui,  ore 

obliquo,  gliima  ovata  lotigioribuK. 
C.  capillaris,  fViUd.  ip.pl.  W.  p.  290.  Schk.  car.  I.  O.  f.  6«. 

Richard,  app.  Frank,  nar.  ed,  2.  p.  38. 

Cvlm  4 — 6  iDcLn. 

H&B.     Iq  the  woody  region  of  Arclic  AiDeric»>     JV.  itici* 

ardton- 
Obs.     Our  spectmens  were  presented  by  Dr.  RtdturdMa,  uxl 

esacily  agree  with  the  European  plant. 

86.  Carex  tyhatica,  UudFoi). 

C.  spicis  fertilibus  subquaternis,  ixmotii,  filirornibat,  nti- 
densiitoris,  podunculls  cemuis;  frucdbtt^  ovilii,  nwtntil 
hifidis,  glunta  ovato  mucronata  diiplo  longioribM. 

C.  iylvaiica,  tf'illd.  tp.  pi.  \v.  p.  296  Schk.  tar.  t.UUt  101. 
Hudson  fi.  t^ng.  p-  353.  Dtwnj  car.  I.  c.  x.  p.  40- 

C.  Drimeja.  Lin.  $upp.  414.   K'akl.  No.  79. 

Calm  19— tS  inches  bigh,  erect,  ilendar,  compreud-triqaHnm,  Mttowi 
on  the  BDglei,  leaf;.  Leare*  (horter  ttian  the  culm,  'I  linoa  bndl  li^ 
erect.  StrriUf/iitt  on  a  (leitiincleabouliquBrleroraniiicbloag.d 
ctor,  icaroelf  CKlunding  betood  Iho  uppermnut  (pik*  :  ^haata  haatDk 
■.:ulc,  white,  with  ■  ^ecn  carina.  Fcriilt  ijitkti  uvually  4,  mmMiw 
■bout  iiD  ioch  Biid  »  hair  luti^,  on  sniterlnl  filifunn  peduncle*,  at  In 
ncrwiunall;  oearly  eraci :  Om  appMi 


A^ 
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ooes  nearlj  destitute  of  bractefle ;  glumes  obo?ate,  mucronate,  white 
aud  membranaceous,  carinate,  shorter  than  fruit.  Fruit  ovate,  broad 
at  the  base,  erect,  imbricate,  so  as  generally  to  conceal  the  rachis,  with 
3  prominent  nerves ;  rostrum  pyramidal,  orifice  slightly  bifid. 

Hab.  In  Williamstown,  Massachusetts.  Prof.  Dewey.  Plain- 
field  in  the  same  state.  Dr.  Porter.  In  the  vicinity  ojf 
Montreal,  Lower  Canada.  Dr.  Holmes.  Flowers  in  the 
latter  part  of  May. 

Obs.  This  plant  is  probably  not  uncommon  in  New  Eng* 
land.  Compared  with  European  specimens  of  C.  eylvatieaj 
it  was  scarcely  found  to  differ  in  any  respect.  Color  of 
the  plant  light  green. 

87.  CxnEX  Jtexuosa^  Muhlenberg. 

C  spicis  fertilibus  subquaternis,  remotis,  filiforniibus,  pedun- 
cnlis  cemnis;  fructibus  distantibus,  alternis,  oblongis, 
utrinque  acutis,  rostratis ;  bifidis,  gluma  ovata  mucronata 
dupio  longioribus. 

C.  flexuosa,  Willd.  sp.  pL  iv.  p.  297.  Schk.  car.  t.  Ddd.  et 
Aaaa.  f.  124.  Purshjl.  i.  p.  43.  Muht.  gram.  p.  253. 
Elliott  $k.  ii.  p.  550.  Dewey  car.  x.  p.  40. 

C.  debilis,  Jlftdl.^.  ii.  p.  172. 

C.  tenaisi  Rudge  Lin.  trans,  vol.  7.  p.  96.  t.  9.  f.  2.  Reex 
Cydop.lHo.  154. 

CmIm  a  fiwt  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  frequently  procumbent  in  age, 
•lender,  leafy,  somewhat  scabrous.  Leaves  narrow,  about  as  long  as  the 
cafan.  Simrile  tpike  rerj  narrow,  on  a  filiform  peduncle  half  an  inch  in 
length,  sometimes  bearing  one  or  two  fertile  florets  at  the  summit; 
giumeg  lanceolate,  ratlter  obtuse,  carioate,  white  and  green.  Fertile 
spikee  3—4,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long,  IS — 18-flowered,  on 
ezsert  filiform  peduncles,  an  inch  or  more  in  Icngtb ;  rachie  at  length 
flexQoaSf  and  not  culirely  conccalcJ  by  the  fruit ;  glumes  ovate-lanceo- 
late,  acomioate,  half  the  loogth  of  the  fruit,  at  length  brown.  Fruit 
oUoiy*Ianceolate,  ucrvud,  triquetrous,  smooth,  acuminate,  at  first 
gvND,  bat  becoming  chesnut  brown. 

47 


,\b2  .l/oiii)irr(y)A  of  JVortk  American  Camei. 

Hab.     Id  meadows  and  uei  woods;  Canaila   (o  Georgia; 

common.     Flowers  in  June. 
Obs.     Sometimes  i)iis  species  occurs  scarcely  a  foot  in  htif^- 

Muhlenberg  does  not  describe  llie  fertile  spikes  correctl;, 

but  the  specimens  in  bis  lierbarium  exactly  resemble  onr 

plant. 

8S.  C \RET  podocarpa,  R.  Brown. 

C.  spicis  fertilifous  binls,  pendulis,  oblongis ;  fnctibas  ellip- 

ticis,  brevissimc  rostellatis,  integris,  Ixvibiu,  acbniiisquc 

pedlcellatts ;  foliis  iaferioribus  abbreviatis. 
C.  podocarpa,  R.  Brown,  in  Rich,  app.  fVanJl.  nor.  ed.  2. 

p.  3G. 
Hab.     On  tlie  barren  grounds  of.\rc(ic  America-  Or.  Ritfi- 

nrdson. 

il.  PUtilliferovi  fpikes  on  long  pedunclct,  ntarlif  JaHlVie 
of  fhtaths. 

89.  Cabex  umhellata,  Sclikuhr. 

C.  cespilosa;  spicis  fcnilibus  subquaternis,  ovaiii)  pwcii' 
ris;  ima  sessili,  in  snmmo  culrao,  cceleris  pcdnncaktrf ; 
pedunculis  subradicalibus,  quasi  umbellatis;  fniciibuf 
ovatis,  acuminato-rostrali;,  subpube^ceniibus,  glniBa  orail 
acuminata  a-qualibus. 

C.  urabellata,  tViUd.  ip.  pi.  iv.  p.  290.  Schk.  car.  L  W»«. 
f.  170.  Punskji.  i.  p.  4-1.  Muhl.  gran.  p.  256.  Dtwe/tn: 
I.  ex.  p.  31. 


ii6 


CitiBt  freqnenUy  not  more  {Una  half  an  inch  hi^,  but  lil«  in  tk« 
and  ia  TaTourablo  silualiooB.  grawine  to  >  *p«D  ia  btifU.  ^Mi 
c*l,  longer  than  the  cuirn,  erect,  narrow,  scabrous.  Sttrit*  ^tt*  mI 
Ur7,  ohIoQg.  oD  a  short  Dblique  peduncle,  at  the  hot  of  wluctiltenii' 
ncarlj  sessile  fertile  Bpike;  glumei  oTile,  acute,  pale  bra«a. 
tpilMttAout  4,  wmctimes  i,  or  a\iiy  3,  oralc,  0 — il-daw«t«di  OM 
I,  (tomeliinci  3)  uluatcd  at  ttic  annuiut  of  Ika  culm,  ebnelMI 
n  pediinr.le-  of  nparlr  equal  letteiii.  irhjrh  i»*iie  frtrn  ite  ^ 


JL^^ 
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proximate  subradical  sheaths ;  sometimes  the  peduncles  arc  so  short 
that  the  spikes  are  Dearly  concealed  by  the  dense  tuft  of  leaves,  but 
more  frequently  they  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length ; 
glumei  ormte,  cuspidate,  green.  Fruit  ovate,  a  little  contracted  at  the 
base,  triquetrons,  pubescent  under  a  lens,  but  nearly  smooth  when  old  : 
rostrum  acuminate,  bidentate  at  the  orifice. 

Hab.  On  rocky  hill  sides,  particularly  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. In  Williamstown,  Massachusetts.  Prof.  Dewey. 
Abundant  along  the  Connecticut  river.  Common  in  the 
Highlands  of  New-York.  In  Pennsylvania.  Muhlenberg. 
Flowers  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
May.     Grows  in  dense  clusters. 

Obs.  1.  Schkuhr's  figure  of  this  species  is  very  good,  but  it 
does  not  represent  the  upper  sessile  spike,  which  is  a 
very  constant  character,  except  in  the  dwarf  state  of  the 
plant.  2.  The  fertile  spikes  appear  to  be  subumbellate, 
on  account  of  the  radical  peduncles  being  of  nearly  equal 
length.  Sometimes  they  are  crowded  in  clusters  and 
almost  sessile  among  the  leaves. 

90.  Cabbx  miliacea,  Muhlenberg. 

C.  qucis  fertilibns  tribus,  graciliter  cylindraceis,  cernuis,  pe- 
dnnciilis  filiformibus ;  fructibus  ovatis,  triquetris,  enerviis, 
breve  rostratis,  ore  integris,  gluma  ovato-lanceolata  subae- 
quaUbas. 

C.  miliftcea,  WiUd.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  290.  Schk.  car.  i.  Ooo.  f. 
151.  Pwnhfl.  i.  p.  41.  MM.  gram.  p.  257.  Elliott  tk.  ii. 
p.  562*  Dewey  car.  1.  c.  x.  p.  30. 

C.  prasinai  WaUenberg.     Rees*  Cyclop.  No.  137. 

CuliM  aboat  15  inches  high,  slender,  erect,  comprcssed-triqaetnnis,  leafj, 
nearly  smooth.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  as  long  as  the  culm,  scabrom  on 
thamar^.  Sierife  spike  slender,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  thickening 
tnwaitll  the  summit,  which  frequently  hears  some  fertile  florets ;  pedun- 
cle filiform,  three  fbarths  of  an  inch  long ;  glumes  oblong,  loosely  im- 
bricate, mucronatc  and  <»rinate ;  the  sides  pale  brown ;  keel  g^en. 
Fertile  spikes  rery  constaatTy  3,  subapproximatr,  filiformly  rrlindri«jrl, 
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nn  inch  and  it  liairor  two  incUei  ia  lenglli,  ratber  densdj  Truited 
(owirdi  the  b»e,  Dodding':  pedancU*  fihrorm,  tli«  low  «im 
tupporlcd  Ht  the  hue  by  *  nairoir  fuiiaceoui  broetm 
about  u  long  at  the  fruit  in  the  middle  pari  at  the  «piiM;  lopgti 
lower  part,  ihorter  in  the  upper  ■  sides  pate  brown,  kael  gntn. 
orate,  ratber  broad  at  Ihe  baw,  rery  ?reen,  diaiioctljr  Iriqaatm^, 
niil  nerres  on  Ihe  sides  -,  orifice  inembraiiaceous,  eotiro  er 
Caryopnt  mbcordale-triquctrouB, 

Hab.     Id  moist  meadows;   Canada  lo  Georgia; 

Flowers  in  May. 
Obs.     This  is  a  delicate  and  beautiful  species.  Il 

ly  be  confounded  with  any  other  Carex. 

01.  Carz%  palletcens,  IJn. 
C.  spicis  fertilibus  binis  ant  subtemis,  uvUo^Gadricu,  Jcn- 

sifloris,   demum  subcernuis ;    fruciibus  obovaUMihloogii, 

obtusis;  vaginis  culmotjue  pubescent! bus. 
C.  pallescens,  fVilld  ip.pl.  iv.  p.  391.    SchA.  tar.  I    Kk.  C 

90.  Fl.  Dan.  I.  1050.  Dewey  car.  I.  c.  \-ii.  p,  267. 

Culm  about  a  Toot  high,  eornelimes  considerably  lei*,  creel,  ilaodar,  In- 
quelrous.  sulcale,  leafy  beloir,  pubescenL  Lta»a  shorter  Ihaa  DM 
culm,  more  or  less  pubescent^  thtalhi  retrorsolj  pnhc«Hlt1  Tl«nft 
ipikt  laaceolate,  trigoDouE,  on  a  short  ilraight  podsDcIo  i  fbMM  Intl. 
ovate,  brown,  with  the  keel  green,  ciliato  lowanU  tlio  wttrenu^.  Ftt' 
t'le  tpikn  uiually  3,  loraelimei  3.  at  lint  erect,  when  old  mmn  or  IM 
ceniuoui,  elliptic,  and  oblong-cyliudrical,  thick  i  HtfuKf/olMlfu  stA 
Jong  in  the  lower  spike,  less  io  Die  opper;  glumrt  oru^,  wat^milu, 
redd itb- brown,  with  a  green  keel  about  as  long  u  the  IniU,  Ml  (fiiUa* 
i^Vutf  rerj  obiusc,  pole  green  wb*n  ripe  ;  orifice  tnioDt*  and  aattM- 

Hab.  In  wet  meadows.  In  Berkshire  county,  and  ia  Mfer 
parts  of  Massachusetts.  Prof.  Dewey,  Mr.  Daeit,  tad  Mr. 
BUcheock.  la  the  Highlands  of  New-York.  Dr.  BmOl. 
Flowers  in  May. 

hs.  This  plant  agrees  perfectly  with  our  Eoropeu  ipeci- 
mens  of  C.^a/^»cen«.  Il  much  resambles  CgramJvv, 
b«t  the  spikes  are  shorter,  the  fruit  more  obtuw,  Imtf 
ptUjcsceni,  &c. 
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92.  Cabex  hystericinaf  Willdenow. 

C.  ipica  steriU  pedancalata ;  fractileris  subternis,  oblongo- 
cylindracdsy  crassisi  demum  cernuis,  suprema  incluse  pe- 
duncnlata,  cseteris  exserte  pedanculatis ;  fnictibus  ovatis, 
iollatis,  fubhorixontalibus,  multiiierviisi  rostratis,  ore  bifidoi 
glnmm  obkmga  aristata  daplo  longioribus. 

C.  bysteridiia,  WUU.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  282.  Sehk.  car.  t.  Fff.  f. 
127.  Fwnhfi.  i.  p.  43.  MM.  gram.  p.  252.  EUiott  tk.  ii. 
p.  550.  ?  JDeiMy  ear.  1.  c.  x.  p.  25. 

Cymaboat  a  look  and  a  half  high,  acntelj  triquetrom,  leaf j,  leabram  abof  •• 
Xflooet  looferdioa  the  calm,  2  lines  broad,  scabroiu.  Sterile  apike  on 
a  pedoocle  1—3  inches  long,  cylindrical,  triangular,  bracteate,  often 
bearing  a  few  fertile  florets  at  the  summit,  or  at  the  base ;  g/irnie*  orate- 
lanceolate,  mocronate,  pale  brown,  with  the  keel  green.  FerUleepikei 
>■  l» generally  3,  about  an  inch  in  length,  densely  fruitedt  at  leqgth 
nodding,  an  inch  or  more  distant ;  upper  one  on  a  rery  short  included 
pedancle,  tha  others  on  filiform  peduncles,  from  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
to  two  inehea  in  length ;  glumu  obloog,  emarginate,  ending  in  a  sea- 
bnios  awn,  not  half  the  length  of  the  fruit  FntU  oblong,  marked  with 
numerous  distinct  striss,  smooth,  terminated  by  a  long  rostrum,  which  is 
bifid  at  the  extremity,  at  length  spreading  almost  horizontally.  Cory- 
cpm  orate-triquetrons,  angles  smooth. 

HaB*  In  wet  meadows ;  Canada  to  Georgia ;  rather  common. 
Flowen  in  the  end  of  May. 

Ob8.  This  species  strongly  resembles  C.  tentaadataf  but 
may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  pedunculate  spikes, 
many^ierved  fruit,  and  more  delicate  habit  Sometimes 
the  Qpper  fertile  spike  is  sterile  at  the  summit,  and  the 
lowest  one  very  remote,  on  a  peduncle  three  or  four  inches 
long.    The  whole  plant  is  of  a  yellowish-green  color. 

93.  Carex  Pseudo-cyperus,  Lin. 

C.  spcis  fertilibus  quatemis,  cylindricis,  pedunculatis  pendu- 
lis  crassis,  superioribus  subgeminatis ;  fructibus  oblongo- 
lanceolatis,  rostratis,  reflexis,  multinerviis,  apice  divaricate 
bifidis. 
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C.  Psendo-cyperus,  Willil.  tp.  pi.  iv.  p.  295.    ScUt. 

Mm.  f.  102.    Pursk  fi.  i.  p.  44.    MM.  gram.  p.  IW. 

Demey  car.  I.  c.  viii.  p.  71. 
C.  furcata,  Elliott  tk.  ii.  p.  552. 

Cu/i»  2 — 3  Teet  higb,  acut«ly  triquelroaa,  tliick.  verf  tckbmu  on  the  ia> 
glei.     Leavtt  longer  than  Ibe  culm,  3  lines  broad,  rough  a. 
Sterile  tptke  an  a  ahort  peduocli:,  about  aa  inch  and  a  half 
thick:    glunwt   loosel;  imbricate,    long-l&oceolBte,    iniicro 
broim.     Fertile  spika  usually  4,  oflea  ivo  incbe*  or  mMC 
deasslj  fruited,  the  3  uppermost  closelj  approximate,  ttad 
geminate  ;  peduDctes  recurved,  scabrous,  the  lowetl  exsertad 
inch,  all  or  tbem  supported  by  very  long  foliaceout  br«ct«ff, 
tbe  leaves  ;  glinnet  lanceolate,  cuspidate,  about  tmi  tlijlds  ■*  lac 
fruit.     Frud  relrorsel;  imbricate,  prominently  simie,  det^j 
the  (lUDmit,  the  diviiiont  forked,  and  almost  rtBoMi- 

Hu.     In  deep  swamps ;  Canada  to  Georgia ;  noi  a»com- 

mon.     Flowers  in  .lime. 
Obs.     Our    plant    resembles    in    all    respects  tlic  European 

C.  Pseudo-cyperus. 


\  lenph. 


94.  Cares  glaucacem,  Elliott  i 

C.  spicis  rerttlibus  3^4,  cylindncis,  pednnctilatis,  dcmui 
pendulis ;  fnictibus  brevi-ovatis,  basi  veDlrioosis,  btqu' 
tris,  glaucis  brevi-rostratis,  ore  bifida,  gluma 
mucroData  suba.'quatilibus  ;  foliis  glauiss. 

C.  glaucescens,  Elliott  gk.  ii.  p.  !i53.  f 

C.  sempervirens,  Sckto.  an.  lab.  i.  c. 


Culm  leafj  beloir.  iritb  Dumeroas  aooolinuus  shoots,  formisr  It 
tufts  three  feet  high,  Iriquelroua,  aaglus  sharp  and  scabrQUt. 
littleshonertban  the  culm,  canaliculate,  narrotr 
Slerite  ipike  on  a  rigid,  but  vety  lung  peduncle,  of  a  ranaikaMF 
rousform;  jf^umu oblong-orate,  brown,  with  a  loae  scabrMs  < 
midrib  produced  loto  a  point.  Fertile  ipUcei  3 — t,  appearing  al 
ia  the  foliaceous  bracles,  but  not  sLcalbcd  by  llicm,  on  fililbn 
rather  rigid  polunclet,  an  incli  or  more  in  te^gUi,  tijUinlrical  anl  | 
Ihicic;  racMfslraighl:  gliimesorate.emarpnat)),  with 
alMilI  ••  l«l>7  »   the  fni.f.      Tr^il  >baa-OTaff,  leDlHcoM 
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bat  not  inflated,  glabrous,  of  a  brown  color  when  ripe,  with  a  short 
conical  rostnun,  bifid,  and  direrg'ing  at  the  orifice.  Caryoptis  trique- 
trous, smooth  on  the  margin. 

Hab.  In  woody  swamps  between  Hillsborough  and  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina,  forming  very  large  evergreen  tuAs. 
About  pine-barren  ponds,  Georgia.  Elliott.  Fruit  ripe  in 
July. 

Obs.  The  plant  which  we  formerly  considered  as  a  new  species, 
and  called  C.  sempervirens  in  the  Analjrtical  Table  of  Ca- 
rices,  appears  to  be  the  C.  glaucescens  of  Mr.  Elliott,  whose 
description  was  published  only  the  last  year.  The  latter 
differs  in  some  respects,  but  it  is  probably  not  distinct. 

96.  Carex  EUiottii,  * 

C.  spicis  fertilibus  tribus,  subrotundis,  infima  lon^ssime  pe- 
duncnlata,  cemua,  superioribus  sessilibus ;  fructibus  ovatis, 
triquetris,  glabris,  puncticulatis,  gluma  ovata  obtusa  multo 
longioribus. 
C.  castanea,  Elliott  sk,  ii.  p.  546.  (ncc.  Wahl.) 
C.  fulva,  MiM.  gram.  p.  246.  Herb.  No.  365. 

Culm  abcmt  two  feet  high,  triquetrous,  slender,  purple  at  the  base.  Lectces 
linear,  nenred,  scabrous  on  the  margin,  shorter  than  the  culm.  SlerUe 
tpike  about  an  inch  long,  much  shorter  than  its  three-nerved  bracteal 
leaf;  ^l-umet  oblong,  obtuse,  brown,  with  a  white  margin.  Fertile  spikes 
3,  9— 16-ilowered,  the  upper  bearing  at  the  summit  a  few  sterile  florets, 
sOMile,  M  well  as  the  middle  spike ;  the  lowest  on  a  long  peduncle ; 
gtutus  orate,  obtuse,  not  emarginate  nor  mucronatc.  FruU  inflated, 
orate,  obtaaely  triquetrous,  distinctly  nerved,  terminating  in  a  long 
beak,  f  deft  at  the  summit,  somewhat  coriaceous,  lucid  and  transyerse- 
Ij  striate,  resembling  under  a  lens,  the  surface  of  fine  morocco  leather. 
GvyofMtf  triquetrous.     Muhlenberg, 

Hab.     In  wet  pine   barrens.    Chatham  County,  Georgia. 

Flowers  in  April.  Elliott. 
Obs.    Mr.  Elliott  remarks   that  this  Carex   has  a  strong 

affimty  to  Cfolliculataj  but  differs  from  it,  in  its  fruit  and 

glomes.     Its  habit  is  also  coarser. 
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96.  Cabbx  limouy  Lii 

C.  spicis  fertilibns  subbinU,  ovatii,  vet  obloi 
danculatis  subdisiantibus,  peodulis ;  friictiboi  Mb) 
to^llipticts,  compregsis,  brevissime  ruiteltatis   (vi 
ore  iiitegris,  glnma  ovata  oiucronata  lubvt^uitibiu. 

C.  limosa,  WHld.  ip.  pi  iv.  p.  293.     fVahi.  act.  Hoiwt.  lSOd.J 
p.  161.  Schk.  car.  i.  X.  f.  78.  Ridt.  app.  FrtaJt.  tmr.  t 
2.  p.  t6.  Dewey  car.  I.  c.  x.  p.  41. 

C.  lenticularis,  Mch.  fi.  u.  p.   172.    Demy  car.  1.  t.  viu  I 
p.  273. 

Oifm  niually  about  9  inches  bigh,  bul  oocuionallr  UtlipiBf  ttc  bli|t(  if 
two  feel,  creel,  (nqiielrous,  rcrf  imootli.     i!.ujM(  tDOMlj  tm 
ID  proporlioD.  much  shorter  than  the  culm,  MBoalk  VtA 
ioferioT  shealba  brown  at  the  base.     Sttnlt  >plc  aboat  lb 
an  iocb  long,  on  >  straight  fiJiforro  pcdnocle;  ■fcwH*  « 
tttj  short ;  glumtt  orate,  carinate,  mucronate,  bra>n,  lb 
Fertile  tpitet  generally  tno,  but  ofteD  solitarj,  nriiy  t, 
the  summit  of  the  culm,  on  filirorro  peduncle*  aboot  (IWM 
iucb  long,  more  or  less  orate,  rather  loosely  floMeiwI 
but  at  lensih  pemfnloui,  thick:  glitma  variabla  it 
about  the  length  of  the  fruit,  orate  or  obloQ^.  aeon 
sometimes   obtuse,  brnwn,   (rarely  freen).     Frvit 
cumpressed  and  appearing  leoticular,  minutely  rartntt 
distinctly  S-nerred  on  each  cide,  glaucous,  green,  pnlkctk 

Hab.     Iu  sphagnous  swamp«  and  on  the  border*' 

lakes.  Flowers  in  June.  In  a  sK-amp  at  Grembsdl  wMt 
Albany,  New-York.  Dr.  E.  Jamu.  la  variooi  paiV  it 
Massac  I)  u  setts,  as  Aifafield,  Dr.  Porter;  Stockbridge 
Beckel,  Dr.  Emmoas;  Ipswich,  Mr.  Oaltta.  OntfeVU- 
giD  of  Blue-pond,  stiminit  of  Mt.  Washington,  Ne«-Buaf^ 
shire,  Dr.  Barratl.  In  the  Moody  region  of  Arctic  Ai 
icB.  Dr.  Kehardion.  About  Swao  Lake.  Miehamx. 

Ota.  Several  varieties  of  tltis  species  are  described  by 
lenbergi  In  his  Flora  Lapponica ;  his  j8.  irrigmm 
amonit  onr  specimens  from  the  WhiiP  HilU,  and  from 
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or  two  Massachusetts  localities,  and  Prof.  Dewey  has  found 
his  /•  rariflora  (which  is  considered  as  a  distinct  species 
by  Sfliith)  and  ^.  livida.  He  adds  also  a  new  variety 
?•  oUonga :  spikes  rather  loug-cylindric.  Our  plant  dif- 
fers in  AG  respect  from  the  European  C.  limoMa^  except  in 
the  nerves  of  the  fruit  being  more  distinct.  It  agrees  with 
Alichaax's  description  of  his  C.  leniicularisf  but  whether  it 
certainly  be  that  species  or  not,  can  only  be  determined  hv 
a  comparigon  with  his  specimens. 

*  Staminiferous  tpikes  two  or  more. 
a.   JVith  two  stigmas. 
07.  Carez  cespitosa^  Lin. 

C.  spica  sterili  subsolitaria  (vel  geminata) ;  fertilibus  subtri- 
buS|  cylindraceis,  obtusis,  distantibus,  infima  brevissinie 
exserte  pedunculata;  bracteis  strictis;  fructibus  ovatis, 
acutiuscnlis,  dense  suboctofariam  imbricatis,  ore  pertusis, 
gluma  ovata  (nigra  albomarginata)  majoribus;  Ibliis 
patolis. 

C.  cespitosa,  Willd.  sp.  ph  iv.  p.  287.  Schk.  car.  t.  Aa.  ot 
Bb.  f.  85.  Pursh  fl.  i.  p.  38.  MuM.  gram.  p.  264 . 
EllioU  sk.  ii.  p.  53G. 

Cu/m  a  fisot  and  a  half  high,  smooth,  triquetrous.  Leaves  dark  gn^en,  S 
lines  broad,  flat,  smooth  except  oo  the  mai^in.  Slerile  spike  solitarj  or 
geminate,  oa  a  rigid  peduncle,  large ;  glumes  obloDg,  very  obtuse,  red- 
dish browo,  with  a  green  keel.  Fertile  spikes  3^,  (ocoaaionally  5,) 
slender,  erect,  the  lowest  two  inches  or  more  in  length,  the  npiper  ones 
gradually  shorter  and  subsessile,  sometimes  staminiferous  at  the  summit ; 
glumes  Uackish  brown,  with  a  white  boiler,  the  ketl  green,  obtow,  two 
tliirds  the  length  of  the  fruit  FrvH  orate,  rather  acute,  compressed- 
triquetrous,  without  nerves,  green ;  orifice  minutely  bidentate. 

Hab.  In  mountain  bogs;  rarely  in  lowlands;  Canada  to 
Peimsylvania ;  not  common.     Flowers  in  May. 

Obs.  The  North  American  C.  eespitosa  is  taller  than  the 
European  plants  is  said  to  be ;  in  other  respects  there  in  no 

apparent  difference. 

•IS 
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03.  Cabcx  mmVii,  Lamarck. 
C  spicis  GlerilibDs  geminis,  (interdnm  androgynis)  ;  lenHHnu 

qnatemis,  disiantibus,  pendulU,  ryliudraceis,  deimlora; 

iiructibtis  subrotundo-ovatis,  venirtco«ls,  brcvuame  rtMtcl> 

latis,  ore  itilegris,  gluma  lineari  duplo  vd  iripio  brertoii- 

bus.  ^^ 

C.  crintla,  Lam.  eac.  iii.  p.  379.     fVitld.  i/i.  pi.  iv.  p.  30oi 

Sckk.  car.  t.  Ece.  f.  125.  et  Tu.  C  164.  flto*  Cytop.  No. 

ni.  PunkJl.i.p.ZS.    Mthl.  gram.  p.  329.   EtUiatA.\\. 

p.  536. 
C.  paleacea,    ff^ahl.  act.  holm.  IS03.  p.  \64.    /fea' CyeJojr. 

141. 
C.  leonuta,  JVahl.  (secuad.  SumHz,  MuU.) 

Cuha  S — 4  feet  high,  erect,  triqaetroua  oa  the  augla-     Lautt  loogcr  Ikia 
the  cutm,  pale  greea,  3 — 4  lines  broaii.     Slrrile  ipUca  1 — £,  lonf 
steDder,  cerDUOUS,  oae  loo^-pedonculato,  tbe  ulb«r  labseailc,  (rvq* 
If  ferlile  at    the  summit ;   gtvmtt  linear    subulate,    hi^iid.      »rfJt 
lyUcti  gcaerallf  i,  bul  lometimes  3,  verjr  dciucl;  (niilod,  abta  »Uai- 
nibroua  at  ihe  tuimuit,  cjlindrical,  2 — 3  incbet  long,  co  podmdct 
which  increaie  in  length  donnirRrd,  and  arc  sopportrd  bjr  loo;  lasTf 
braclce,  all  ortbempenduloui  and  incurved:  ^Jumn lonoBobu*,  i 
io  a  rerj  long  hispid  poinl,  which  a  Tnim  two  to  thne  tiaw*  «»  k 
liie  fruit,  spreading,  rariiiate.     Fi-uil  rerj  short  ami  dilal«d.anle, 
irbat  TGulricDK,  oerved,  imooth :  roatmnt  short,  willi  Iheon&va 
and  entire. 

Hab.  Id  swamps  ;  Canada  to  Georg'ia ;  comoioii.  Fh>TiTt 
in  June. 

,3.  g^nandra :  spicis  (ructiferis  EubternU,  oblongtxjliadridi: 
fmctibus  brcvi-Dvatis,  glnma  aristatapaulo  longiaribw- 

Cu'm  13— I3iuche«bigb-  Ltaveit — 3  lina  bm<l,  mntlv  ndioL  SUf 
ifc  jjMitu  1 — 3,  rer?  nfieu  with  fertile  floret*  Mtber  at  tlie  mRull  orOi 
buu ;  f  lunw  laDceoUte,  acute.  FertUe  ipikt»  3—4,  about  t««  McM 
htag,  tluckcr,  but  nut  ai  densel;  fruited  w  in  tbe  preoodioK  •f<* 
Doddinxi  gluma  ovale,  tnucronatc;  the  Kabrou*  foiati  projttln 
lilUa  bcjDDd  tbe  rrun.  ycllonisb,  wttli  the  keel  and  poiot  (reen.  Fr* 
bmd-iRate,  imoDtb,  and  of  a  vellow  i-olor  wIicd  vmiix- 
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Hab.  Iq  wet  meadows ;  Canada  to  North  Carolina ;  rather 
rare. 

Obs.  The  variety  /8.  may  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species.  lu 
characters  are  pretty  constant,  but  sometimes  it  appears  to 
pass  into  the  ordinary  C.  crinita.  It  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  C.  mUiaceay  but  it  is  easily  distinguished.  Occa- 
sionally all  the  spikes  are  fertile.  We  have  another  varietj' 
of  C.  criniiaj  collected  m  New-Hampshire  by  Capt.  Le 
Conte.  This  has  three  sterile  and  as  many  fertile  spikes ; 
the  latter  are  oblong-cylindrical  i  the  glumes  subulate,  and 
five  or  six  times  exceeding  the  fruit  in  length. 

99.  Carex  acutOj  Lin. 

C  spicis  sterilibus  1 — 3  ;  fertilibus  subtemis,  subpeduncula- 
tis,  8ubnntantibus,cylindraceis,  remotis;  fructibus  oblongis, 
ore  integro,  pertuso,  gluma  oblonga  acuta  subsquantibus. 

C.  acuta,  Willd.  sp.  pL  iv.  p.  304.  Schk.  car.  t.  Ee.  b  Ff. 
f.  92.  Pursk  Jl.  I  p.  98.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  262.  Elliott  8k.n. 
p.  637. 

Calm  2  feet  high,  remarkably  triquetrous,  very  scabrous  on  the  angles, 
leafjr  at  the  base.  Leaves  erect,  snbglaucous.  Sterile  spikes  1 — 3,  often 
solitaryv  straigbt  and  erect,  cylindrical;  glumes  oblong-lanceolate, 
mostly  obtuse,  light  brown,  witli  tlie  keel  green.  FeriUe  spikes  gene- 
rally 3,  (sometiaies  2),  the  lowest  on  a  short  peduncle ;  upper  ones  often 
sterile  at  the  summit;  glumes  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  obtuse,  dark 
brown,  with  a  green  keel,  little  longer  than  the  fruit.  FVuU  obtusely 
triquetrmis,  without  nenres ;  rostrum  yery  short,  orifice  minute. 

Hab.     In  wet  meadows;    Canada  to  Georgia;    common. 

Flowers  in  May. 
Obs.    This  common  species  appears  to  differ  in  no  essential 

respect  from  the  European  C.  acuta. 

b.   JFith  three  stigmas. 

1 00.  Carex  Barrattii,  *. 

C  spicis  sterilibus  siibgeminis ;  fertilibus  subtribus,  oblongo- 
cylindracri'5.  apico  staminiferis,  ccmnis,  distantibus ;  fm 
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which  area|>pres8ed  to  the  culm ;  glumes  ovate,  long-acumiDate,  Denred, 
about  two  thirds  as  loog^  as  the  fruit,  reddish,  with  the  keel  green. 
FruU  subinflated  below,  distinctly  hairy,  acuminate  or  rostrate,  bicuspi- 
date. 

Hab.    Id  swamps ;  Canada  to  Georgia ;  not  rare.     Flowers 

in  the  end  of  May. 
Obs.    We  have  rarely  found  the  sterile  spikes  pistilliferoas 

at  the  summit,  as  they  are  represented  by  Schkuhr,  but 

we  have  seen  the  upper  fertile  spike  occasionally  sterile  at 

the  apex. 

103,  Carex  verrucosa,  Muhlenberg. 

C.  spicis  sterilibus  subgeminis ;  iertilibns  4-— 5,  infisnoribus 
longe-peduDcnlatiSy  patulis,  apice  staminiferis,  cylindrids ; 
fimctibiif  ovatis,  subtriquetro-compressis,  punctatis,  ore 
snbbidentato,  gluma  ovata  obtusa  brevioribus. 

C.  verrucosa,  Muhl.  gram.  p.  261.  Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  555.  P 

Cubn  about  3  feet  high,  rather  slender,  sometimes  decumbent,  leafy,  sea- 
bnmt  abore.  Leavei  very  long,  glaucous,  nenred,  and  conspicaoiisly 
cnes-tarred,  scabrous  on  the  maqpin,  with  rery  loose  sheaths;  the 
oirtar OMi abbrenate.  Sterile ipiket  3,  or  solitary;  terminal  oueob- 
toae  md  pedunculate ;  glumes  oblong,  obtuse  or  retuse,  brown,  with  the 
Iceel  green.  Fertile  spikes  mostly  5,  the  lower  ones  distant,  and  on 
considerably  long  peduncles ;  upper  ones  approximate  and  sobscssile  ; 
an  of  them  generally  sterile  at  the  summit ;  glumes  ovate,  obtnse,  brown, 
carinate.  FruU  orate,  with  one  conspicuous  nerve,  punctate  under  a 
lens,  bat  not  pubescent ;  rostnun  minute,  bifid. 

Hab.  On  the  banks  of  a  meadow-brook.  North  Carolina. 
In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Muhlenberg.  Flowers 
in  May. 

Ob8.  The  C.  verrucosa  of  JIfr.  Elliott^  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  one  we  have  described,  though  his  description  does 
not  apply  in  all  respects.  The  name  is  by  no  means  ap- 
propriate. 
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103.  Cahstl  Jili/ormU,  Lin. 
C.  spicis  ster'ilibus  gemiais ;  ferliUbDE  geminitr  ovato-oUon- 

gia,   sessilibiis,   distantJbus;    fructibns   ellipdcU,    villow, 

btfurcatis,  gluma  ovato-lanceolata,  sabaristvu  wc|ua13his; 

foliis  convolutis. 
C.  filiformis,   WUtd.  ip.  pi.  iv.  p.  303.  Sckk.  ear.  I.  K.  f.  M. 

Dtwey  car.  1.  c.  vti.  p.  268. 

Culm  2 — 3  re«t  high,  slender,  obscurely  trianguUr.  uaoMb.  i 
cipally  fonnins  a  lar^  tun  about  Ilie  ruot,  S — 3  le«t  Img. 
or  coDvolute,  ending  ia  a  loo^  filiTonn  point.  Slrrii*  ijtitit  T.  iwi 
cammoa  peduncle,  (lie  upper  one  eloogated,  cylicxlnc*)  aad  ■lenit 
other  seuile ;  glwirKt  oMoog',  acute,  browa,  with  i  gnem  kcd.  firHle 
tpika  usually  2,  sometimes  solitary,  about  (wo  IMcbi 
tea^ile,  Rupported  by  fiUTortD  bracle«e,  Jentely  Ijniited;  gham  4«rk 
brown,  vitb  a  greeu  carina,  aGuiiiina(e.  Fruit  eUiptiul, 
loui,  wilh  >  divergingly  biQd  abort  ros(nim. 

IIab.  In  overflowed  bog  mcaduws,  and  in  the  borders  of* 
ponds  near  Hopo,  New-Jersey.  PiiUipstown  in  th«  High- 
lands of  N«w-York.  Dr.  Barratt.  Westficld.  Haisachn- 
setts.  Mr.  Davii.     Near  Williams  College.   Pref.  Detvej. 

Obs.  The  North  American  plant  agrees  exactly  whfc  Mr 
European  specimens,  and  witli  Schkuhr's  figure  and  de- 
scription. 

104.  Carex  ariatata,  R.  Brotni. 

C.  Epicis  fertilibuE  lernis  quaternisve,  cyliadraceu,  disunti- 
bus,  brevepeduuculatis ;  Trticdbus  glBbeirimis,  aerrMi*, 
rostro  longissimo  altebifido  la;vi,  laciniii  paieiitibuf ;  gin- 
mis  omnibus  aristatis ;  foliis  subtui  VAginisrjuc  villom. 

C.  aristata,  71.  Brotcn,  in  Richard,  app.  Frank,  nar.  ed.  S. 
p.  36. 

Has-  In  the  woody  region  of  Arctic  Amei-tci.  Dr.  fikh 
ard^on.  ^ 
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Obs.  This  species  is  said  to  be  between  C.  bullata  and  la- 
custris.  It  is  altogether  different  from  C.  aristata^  Dewey. 
(C»  Davisii.  nobis.) 

105.  Cabex  vesicaria,  Lin. 

C.  spicis  sterilibus  subtribus ;  fertilibus  subgeminis,  pedun- 
culatis,  cylindraceis  ;  fructibus  oblongis,  inflatis,  acumina- 
to-rostratisy  bicuspidatis,  gluma  lanceolata  roajoribus; 
cuhno  acQte  triquetro. 

C.  vesicaria,  WUld.  sp. pi.  iv.  p.  307.  Schk.car,  t.  Ss.  f.  106. 
Punhfl.  i.  p.  45.  Muhl.  gram.  p.  260. 

Cubn  about  two  feet  high,  erect,  scabrous  on  the  angles  abore.  Leavew 
longer  than  the  culm,  briglit  green,  3—4  lines  broad,  smooth.  Sterih 
spikti  usually  3,  alternate,  slender,  sometimes  androgynous,  supported 
on  a  ooomon  peduncle  seyeral  inches  above  the  fertile  spikes ;  glumes 
obkng-lanceolate,  acute,  pale  brown.  Fertile  spikes  2 — 3,  erect,  two 
er  three  inches  in  length,  densely  fruited,  on  short  exserted  peduncles  ; 
gimnet  orate,  cuspidate,  shorter  than  the  fruit,  pale  brown.  Fruit 
ovate-oUong,  gradually  acuminate,  inflated,  bicuspidate. 

Hab.     In  overflowed  meadows;  Pennsylvania  to  New- York ; 

not  common.    Flowers  in  the  end  of  May. 
Ob8.     This  handsome  species  is  common  in  Europe.     Spike<^ 

3*ellowuh  when  mature. 

106.  Caukx  ampullacea,  Willdenow. 

C.  spicis  sterilibus  tribus ;  fertilibus  2 — 3,  cylindraceis, 
breve  pedonculatis,  erectis ;  fructibus  subglobosis,  inflatis^ 
rostratis,  bifurcatis,  gluma  lanceolata  majoribus;  culmo 
obtuse  triquetro. 

C.  mmpnllacea,  WUld.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  308.  Schk.  car.  t.  Tt.  f. 
107.  Detoey  car.  I.  c  vii.  p.  26G.  Richard,  dpp.  Frank. 
nmr.  ed.  2.  p.  36. 

Hab.  WUliamstown,  Massachusetts.  Prof.  Dewey.  In  the 
woody  region  of  Arctic  America.  Dr.  Richardson. 
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Obs.     The  speuies  wlitch  we  consider  as  tbe  C 

perhaps  what  is  called  C.  ampullacea  by  Professor  Duty 
We  have  specimens  of  a  Carex  which  differs  in  sonw 
specU  from  C.  veiicaria,  but  it  hardly  appears  to  be  a 
tinct  species. 

107.   Carek  rttrona,  *.  Tab.  28.  fig.  2. 

C.  apicis  sterilibus  inbtemis,  inferioribas  sarpc  basi 
ris ;  spicis  rertilibiis  subquinis,  approximaiis  [quaii  coni 
hosts,)   obtongo-cylindraceis,  incluse  peduncnUui,  infii 
stepe  remota;  fructibus  ovatis,  ioflaiis,   reS«iis,  toslraA 
gluma  lanceolata  dupio  brevioribus. 

C.  retrorsa,  Sc/iu.  uii.  tab.  ear.  I.  c.    Stwry  L  c.  ix.  p.  67. 

Culm  about  tiro  Tcot  liigti,  creel,  Uuck,  obtiufJ;  triangvlat,  leaTj.    Im 
longer  than  the  cutm,  thick  aai  rouph,  3 — 1  lioA  broad.     Slmlt  tf 

olon^ted  J  gtianei  oblong,  rattier  obtuse,  palo  bran.  PItrtOt  if 
•1 — 6,  clustered  at  ihe  tunifnit  ot  tlie  culm  in  a  Mmwwbil  tarymt 
manner,  densely  frtiited,  thick,  rctroriel;  imbricille,  ttpncMf  IM 
the  roiddle  of  the  gjiikes,  Ihe  upper  oDe«  nearif  le^te.  lowwl 
often  tiro  or  tiTTce  ieches  distant  from  tbe  reil ;  bntetat  hifc,  Wid 
semhling  the  leaves  ;  ^tumtn  liDCeolale,  brown,  with  a  giMB  ked  1 
;i«  loQgss  therruil.  Frwtf  lirge,  «VBle,  inOslMd,  sOMatfk, await  J 
irutn  bi&t. 

HxB.     Borders    of   Ponds.      Waterlon,    New-Toifc.     i 
Cravie.    In  Massachuseits.  Pro/".  Dewey.     Norwkb,  Ver- 
mont ;  abundant.     /)r.  Barratt.     Flowers  iii  Majr. 

Obs.     This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  C.fMtculatOfP. 
afocAya*,  but  differs  in  its  numerous  sicrilc  spikes, 
fruit,  &ic.     It  also  resembles  C.  tentacutaia   in  « 
specls.     The  inferior  fertile  spikes  arc  often  aunpowxl, 
hearing  one  or  two  short  branches  at  the  base. 
108.  Cahkx  3eAu^mi(jti,  Pewcj'. 

C.   spicis  Elerilibus   binis,  suprema  riongaia,  pcdnncBlaHi 
fertilibus  subtribus,  oblongo-cylindraceis,  siibpendnDt, 
inntiiisculis.  incluse  pedunculali.i :  frnctibat   ohl<tn|ro-«TV 
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iiSy  acuminato-rostratisy  iiiflatis,  bifurcatis,  gluma  lanceo* 
lata  attenuata  longioribus. 
C»  Schweinitzii,  Dewey  car.  ].  c.  ix.  p.  68. 

Culm  about  a  foot  high,  acutely  triquetrous,  leafy,  scabrous  abo?e,  rather 
slender.  Leaves  rather  narrow,  smooth,  cariuatc.  Sterile  wpikee  1— fi, 
the  iDferior  oDe  mostly  small,  the  other  loDg  and  slender ;  glumes  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  pale  brown.  Fertile  spikes  3,  sometunes  4,  some- 
what cuired,  and  rather  pendulous,  not  rery  densely  fruited,  of  a  tqoar- 
rose  appearance,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  upper  one  sessile,  the 
rest  on  included  peduncles ;  glumes  lanceolate,  attenuate  into  a  long 
subulate  point,  about  two  tliirds  the  length  of  the  fruit,  pale  browii* 
PruU  ovate,  inflated,  spreading,  with  a  long  conical  rostrum,  smooth, 
nenred,  bideotate. 

Hab.  In  wet  sandy  soil ;  near  Hope,  Sussex  County,  New* 
Jersey.  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  and  Pownal,  Ver- 
mont. Prof,  Dewey.  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  E. 
Davis.     Flowers  in  June. 

Obs.  Spikes  becoming  light  straw  color.  A  very  distinct 
species. 

109.  Carex  bullaia^  Schkuhr. 

C  spicis  staminiferis  subternis;  fructiferis  binis,  oblongo- 
cylindraceis,  laxiusculis,  exserte  pedunculatis  subnutanti- 
buSy  distantibus ;  fructibus  ovato-globosis,  inflatis,  erectis, 
glabrisy  costatis,  rostrato-acuminatis,  ore  bifido,  gluma 
lanceolata  duplo  longioribus. 

C.  buUata,  Willd.  sp.  pi.  iv.  p.  300.  Schk.  car.  t.  Uua.  f. 
166.  Purshfl.  i.  p.  45.  Dewey  car.  ix.  p.  71.  Elliott  $k. 
ii.  p.  556. 

Cubm  a  foot  and  a  lialf  or  two  feet  high,  erect,  slender,  triquetrous,  smooth^ 
leafj.  Zeavex  longer  than  the  culm,  rather  narrow,  smooth,  slightly 
scabrous  on  the  margin.  Sterile  spikes  3 — 1,  sometimes  but  2,  alter- 
nate, slender,  cylindrical,  on  an  elongated  common  pe<l uncle ;  glumes 
•vate-lanceolatc,  rather  obtuse,  pale  brown,  with  a  green  kc*cl.  Fertile 
ipSkn  S— -3,  oblong-cylindrical,  thick,  but  not  densely  fruited,  two 
inches  or  more  distant,  sometimes  rery  remote,  uppermost  one  (when 

40 
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Obs.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  species  with  short  and 
almost  ovate  fertile  spikes.  The  flat  leaves  and  geminate 
sterile  spikes  distinguish  it  from  CJiliformis. 

111.  Carex  lacustrisy  Willdenow. 

C.  spicis  sterilibus  subquaternis ;  fertilibus  binis  vel  ternis, 
erectis,  oblongo-cylindraceis,  brevi-pedunculatis ;  fruc- 
tibus  obl(Migis,  muhinerviis,  subrostratris,  glabris,  bifur- 
catis,  gloma  oblonga-mucronata  paulo-longioribus. 

C.  lacastris,  WUld.  sp.  pL  iv.  p.  306.  Schk.  car.  t.  Ooo.  f. 
152.  Purshfl.  i.  p.  45.  Dewey  car.  1.  c.  x.  p.  43. 

C.  ripariai  MM.  gram.  p.  259.  Elliott  sk.  ii.  p.  554. 

Culm  3—5  feet  high,  ^ery  thick  and  strong,  sharply  triquetrous,  leafy, 
scahrana  above.  Lectoes  erect,  longer  than  the  culm,  4 — 5  lines  hroad, 
caripate,  of  a  thick  and  coarse  texture,  somewhat  glaucous ;  sheath 
white  above  on  the  inside.  Sterile  spikes  3—4,  the  terminal  one  cylin- 
drical, the  others  shorter  and  thicker,  of  a  bright  brown  color ;  ghunes 
obkxig,  obtuse  or  emarginatc,  mucronate.  Fertile  spikes  ft — 3,  oUong- 
cylindrical,  thick,  and  densely  fruited,  somewhat  attenuate  at  the  base, 

-  sometimes  sterile  at  the  apex ;  upper  one  nearly  sessile ;  the  lower 
on  short  peduncles,  erect ;  glumes  oblong,  acuminate  or  cuspidate,  with 
a  soabroas  point,  brown«  rather  shorter  than  the  fruit.  Fndt  oUong, 
with  a  conical  and  somewhat  rostrate  summit;  brown,  smooth,  dis- 
tinctly nerved ;  orifice  bifurcate. 

Hab.  In  deep  swamps,  and  on  the  margin  of  lakes  and  ponds ; 
Canada  to  South  Carolina ;  common.  Flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  June. 

Obs.  Mnhlenberg,  Elliott,  and  other  botanists,  consider  the 
C.  laeiutru  as  a  variety  of  the  C.  riparia^  a  common  Euro- 
pean species,  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
distinct. 

112.  Carex  cherokeensis  *.  Tab.  25.  fig.  I. 

C.  spicis  sterilibus  2 — 4 ;  fertilibus  subquaternis,  distanti- 
bus,  ovato-cylindraceis,  pedunculatis,  apice  saepe  stam* 
iniferis,  snbpatulis,  fructibus  ovatis,  subtriquetris,   longe- 
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rostrntts,  glabris,  ncn-os'is  bidentaiis.  gluma  ovals  wide  1 

acaminala  brevioribus.  J 

C.  cherokeenais,  Schv-   an.  iah.  I.  c.  C-  ononyootu,  flim.1 

Jtf«/i/.  No.  382.  ' 

Cidfn  a  foot  id  lieight,  trif|uelroii«,  subcrcci,  eleoder,  tom 
Lmvci  shorter  (haa  the  ciilm,  rather  rigiJ,   ertcl,  gli 
■ubcanxliculate :  sbealtis  purple  at  the  Iia«c.     Sterilt  tpSim\ 
cf  liixlric,  of  a  irliitish  appcnrance,  lermlDRl  one  much 
rest,  on  i  abort  peilancle ;  gluma  Dblon^'  not  nocraaaU, 
lowebt.     Fertile  apikei  4 — a.  rallier  lowte-flowercd,  all  m 
loDf  filirorm  peduncles,  ofteo  aJmost  pendulous;  ghana  ormtm,^ 
lanceolate,  madiag  in  a  long  aouminaCe  point,  but  Mt ' 
with  a  greeo  keel.     Fruit  ovate,  with  a  lone;  rmtram,  tb^Uf  aarrH, 
bideotato,  of  a  tbining  wbile  color. 

Hab.     In  the  Cherokee  country.     Mrt.  GtmMd. 

Obs.  Very  line  specimens  of  this  Curex  we  founi)  iB  ll>^ 
Mutilenbcrgiaii  Herbarium,  but  without  a  name.  It  U 
probably  the  C.  rerurca,  of  the  Dricrip.  gram.  p.  262,  but 
certainly  not  of  Schkuhr.  Its  white  spikes  and  tqnvrtMC 
jinnies  give  it  a  peculiar  appearance. 

113.  Cmiex  longiroslrii*. 
C.  spicis  sierilibus  ternis,  brevibus ;  fructiferis  faiuii  nl  tcr- 
nis,  cylindraceis,  laxifloris,  demum  pendulis,  longp-pcdOB- 
culatis,  subdislfuitibus;  friictibus  ovatis,  basi  sub^bo^ 
loDgtasime  roslratis,  glabris  bifidis,  ginina  lanonlklt 
paulo  longioribus. 
C.  longirostris,  Torrej/  in  Schtn.  an.  tab.  I.  c.  Detny  ear.  L  r. 

ix.  p.  267. 
Cttlm  about  two  feet  high,  (lender,  triquetrans,  •etbrouK  abova.  £mhi 
•borter  (ban  the  culm,  flat,  acabroui  on  the  mar^o,  shinitY.  SMnk 
ipilcet  2—3,  sbort,  erect,  the  lowest  orien  bearing  a  few  c>(i«alM  M  AM 
hue;  glvmei  Uoceoiate,  acuminate,  hfRlioe:  keel  brmrih  nrtb 
«pijfcw  »— 3,  on  filiform  01  »ert  peduncles,  cjlinlrrc,  aUnilui  (ndia 
balfloof,  «prcading,  andatien^penduloui;  uppennuM  imeeAMi 
lie  at  tb«  wnnnit:  pedunclci  ! — I  lnch«s  long;  givmtt  UacvtM 
ante,  and  empidale,  white,  with  a  tavad  ^nta  b««l,  nevO*  n 
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•borter  than  the  fruit,  but  sometiiiies  a  little  exceeding  it  FVuU  loosdy 
disposed  on  the  racbis,  orate,  with  a  subglobose  base,  abruptly  produced 
into  a  long  slender  rostrum,  slightly  bifid  at  the  apex.  Caryopm  orate, 
obtusely  triangular,  miuute,  striate  aod  scabrous. 

Hab.  In  wet  meadows  on  river  banks.  Near  Boston.  Dr. 
Bigelow.  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  E.  Datis.  Shef- 
field, Massachusetts.  Prof.  Dewey.  Woods  and  rocky 
places,  Norwich,  Vermont.  Dr*  Barrati. 


(The  names 


Cjlabx. 

ACUtEf  Xr. 

afinii,  12.  ilroien.  ^ 
alba,  Hmike. 
a^ertris,  iAUiofi. 
ttapnlhcea,  Gfood. 
aaoepa,  JttMI. 
•rida,* 

aristata,  A.  Br. 
ariffote,  i>ii0ey. 
atmta»£. 
attamiata,  R.  Br. 
aorea,  JVWf. 
Bamttii,* 
Ueolor,  AlUon. 
6rfleftai0j  Bchw. 
htoadidm^Sehk. 
bnllata,  SdUb. 
Bttgbanmii,  Wakl. 
GspiDanf,  X>. 

lejIhliJiihora,  Wahl. 
oeipiton,  Xr. 
chlmkaensis  *. 
GillMim,NuU. 
ceas^aeta,  R.  Br. 
coQOinna,  R.  Br. 
coaodoT)  R.  Br. 


Index  to  the  Species. 

«  printed  in  italics  are  synonymes.) 

No.           Cark|:. 

No. 

99    conoidea,  Schk. 

80 

1    crinita,  Lam. 

98 

76    cristata,  * 

36 

74    curta,  Oood. 

40 

106     danycarpa,  Mihl. 

63 

n    decon^poiUay  Mubl. 

23 

31     Davisii,  ♦ 

53 

104    Dewey  ana,  * 

28 

53    debUis.Mx. 

87 

43    digitalis,  JtfWU. 

49 

8  ■  dioica,  L. 

1 

58    disperma,  Dewey. 

16 

100    Drimejay  L. 

86 

27    ecAinote,  ^.  Wahl. 

15 

21     ElliotUi,  * 

95 

13    festucacea,  iSic^. 

37 

109    fiUfolia,  JWitf . 

9 

48    filiformis,  L. 

103 

58    flava,  L. 

66 

40    flexuosa,  Schk, 

87 

\%    floridana,  * 

20 

97    foenea,  Muhl. 

35 

112    foUiculata,  Ir. 

71 

7S    formosa,  Dewey. 

52 

54    Fraseri,  Stms. 

4 

61     fuliginosa, 

50 

55    glaucescens.  Ell 

94 
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CUEI 

No. 

ClKSX 

Kp. 

granularii,  Muhl. 

83 

reroota,£. 

a 

81 

M 

gynaadra. 

U 

retrona.* 

m 

gynobatu,  Vill. 

74 

Rickanhi.  Mx. 

M 

UrtDla,  mud. 

47 

Ricliardsonii,  R.  Br. 

bystoricina.  WiUd. 

63 

riparin.  Good. 

Itl 

iniume««u,  Rudee. 

71 

rosea.  SMc. 

1* 

lacnstrii.  WUld, 

111 

rostralfl,  ScAJt- 

32 

taxfitUu.  PuBb. 

«' 

Ij^opu..  MuhL 

4 

scabraia,  • 

7B 

a 

Scb-eiuilxii.  OoMy. 

101 

\                 lati/oHa,  W. 

76 

tirpMta,Mx. 

3 

luillon.,  Lam. 

SX 

S> 

Itplalea,  Vfahl. 

6 

seoparia,  SMc. 

M 

lenticulani.  Ml. 

96 

Mtacea,  DfiMy. 

ts 

/eo7.u™,  W«hl. 

SB 

.paTs«>ioid«,JB»U. 

IB 

/ep<»-uKi,  Mx. 

33 

squarroia,  £. 

n 

linxxa,  L. 

06 

siellulata.  Good. 

3> 

Lmtmann.  Boa. 

1 

EteHIii.  IFiUd. 

ft, 

lUtoratU,  Schw. 

100 

slipata.  Muhl. 

"i 

ioliwKO,  fc. 

29 

itriala,  M». 

tiff 

113 

stnuninea,  IFilM. 

M 

lupulina.  MtiM. 

70 

snboUta,  Mx. 

1> 

imreiDBla,  JVuAt. 

64 

tt 

mediL  B.  Br. 

44 

IrnflU,.  Sobk. 

1* 

JHifftauni,  Schw. 

3 

teneta,  Deiety. 

41 

7 

tentaculata,  MtthL 

a 

ntcroi7>CT-ina.  Wahl. 

91 

terelluscub^  OoMt. 

u 

90 

tetanici.  Schk. 

«i 

tnitandra.  R.  Br. 

31 

s 

MuljleoberKi'.  StUe. 

17 

toi 

it 

trUtpi,  Mk- 

3* 

mutica,  R.  Br. 

S6 

triipenna.  Deiery. 

ao 

31 

.ypA™.M«. 

11 

aign,AlL 

69 

umbclUis,  &At. 

«■  ' 

oo™»kU«.» 

57 

a«l>ilata.  IFoU. 

H. 

(Edari.  BirA. 

67 

Faha.  MrM. 

H 

78 

veticaria.  /,. 

Itt 

onU.Raace. 

SO 

a 

p«ta««,  VfM. 

93 

raaoiflor,,tiffASf. 

1* 

pallctceM.  £■ 

SI 

reduiK-ii)a1a,JtfKl|/. 

_      _       _ 
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Ca&xz.  No.            Carex.  No. 

pellita,  JVmAI.  110  verrucosa,  JIToA/,  102 

plantaginet.  Lam.  76  vestita,  JFilid.  62 

podocarpa,  IL  Br,  88  yireacens,  JITuA/.  46 

poly trichoidasy  JVfi/U.  6  mrucfu/a,  Mx.  45 

Pseudo-cypMiu,  L*  93  vulpinoidea^  Mx.  18 

pubeaeenty  Jlfu^.  65  Willdenovii,  Schk,  5 

pyriformmf  Bckw.  58  Wormskioldiana,  Horn.  3 

rfofrvoy  Mvlil.  102  xanthopbyta,  fFaki.  72 


■  / 


NOTE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  PDBLICATIO.V 

Since  Ihe  return  of  Mr.  De  Schveinitz  to  his  native 
country,  tlic  Cummittee  of  Publication  have  been  fat'oured 
with  tlic  following  note  from  thai  gentleman,  irfaich  tbey  deem 
it  proper  should  accompany  the  Monograph. 

•■'nie  Monograph  or  Ihe  L'sirices,  in  its  prcteut  ihapc,  iiStn  to  ci- 
leotiall;  rrom  the  unfitiulied  malerials,  wlitclt,  od  mj  depwtnre  br 
Barupc,  !  i:diilided  to  my  friend  Dr.  Torrk*,  with  b  raqoett  to  m»kt  web 
UM  oi  liiuin  u  he  ducmed  proper,  tliat  it  would  be  *a  act  of  iojatticc  to 
that  goDtleman  to  coiiaidcr  him  simply  in  the  Ugbt  of  >nedih>r.  ne  jodi- 
cicNU  and  elahorateamendmcDts  he  haspropawd,aiicl  tbenMMcf  neviad 
valnable  matter  lie  has  added,  entitle  liim  to  a  participation  in  the  author- 
ship of  Ihe  work,  1  am  anxious,  therefore,  that  the  Mooopapb  tbmld  ba 
considered  and  quoted  in  all  respects,  as  the  joint  prodocMB  of  !>■■ 
ToKKET  and  myself, " 


iiM.  Ptnn.  Df.  20,  103. 
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Obscryations  on  a  fossil   Crustaceous  Animal  of  the  order 
Branchiopoda.   By  J.  E.  Dekay.     Read  Dec.  12.  1825. 

Tfli  subject  of  this  notice  was  presented  a  few  years  since, 
by  Professor  Noycs  of  Hamilton  College,  to  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Lyceam.  A  label  attached  to  it,  purports  that  it  was 
found  in  Westmoreland,  Oneida  County,  New-York.  It  has 
been  described  in  vol.  3.  p.  291.  of  the  American  Monthly 
Maggiine.  The  state  of  the  specimen,  at  that  time,  not 
admittinjf '  of  close  examination,  Professor  Mitchill  was  in- 
duced to  Consider  it  as  a  fossil  fish,  and  has  described  it  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  Silurus.  This  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  recollect  for  bow  long  a  period  the  naturalists  of  Europe 
mistook  the  fossil  salamanders  of  (Eningen  for  fishes  of  the 
same  genus,  not  to  mention  the  still  greater  error  of  consider- 
ing them  as  fossil  remains  of  the  antediluvial  man. 

The  following  description,  with  the  accompanying  plate, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  remove  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  and 
establish  this  very  singular  fossil  in  its  proper  place  in  the 
system. 

ORDER  BRANCHIOPODA. 
Gekus  Eurtpterus. 

Caput  a  tliorace  non  distinctum.  Os  ignotum.  Oculi 
duo,  seftsiles,  distantes,  lunati.  Abdomen  elongatum,  posticam 
versus  extremitatem  sensim  gracilius,  segmentis  transversis 
sabimbricatis  divisum.  Pedes  octo ;  duo  utrinque  antici 
branchiiieri,  duo  utrmque  postici  maximi,  omnes  lamellosi. 
E.  remipei, 

isCBiPTtON.     Head  roundi^i,  marked  anteriorly  by  a  deep 

indented  line  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  and  in* 

'"  ferior  plates,  similar  to  the  appearance  presented  on  the 


p  j\ 
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anterior  part  of  some  TrUobitcs.     Eyft  distinctly 
much  depressed,  and  marked    b^  i-O'i-Piitric    striae. 
four  pair ;  tlie  two  anterior  cunipcisfd  of  Tour  or  more  n 
]y  equal  articulfitimis,  of  wliicli  the  termiDal  one  >&  tb«n 
estiind  bluntly  pointed,  funiished  wiib  iilnmciits  whiclii 
their  size  and  situation,  are  supposed  to  lie  braochia.'. 
third  pair  is  rather  longer  than  the  two  procivtliug, 
entirely  destitute  ol  ftlamenis.  The  fotirth  or  posterior 
are  placfd  near  the  Juuetion  of  the  head  with  the  abdo- 
men, and  are  larger  in  prnporlion  to  the  body,  liiaa  in  anj 
livitig  genus  of  cruxiacea  with  which  we  are  acqualnwi 
In  the  description  above  alluded  lo,   these  aatatory  A; 
were  misialten  for  pectoral  fins.     As  aeatly  >£  can  be  di 
termined  from  the  faini  and  brnkpn  imprtsMulU  of  ihe  u; 
per   part   of  these   natatory   fret,    five   airticalatiotis   a 
visible,  of  which  the  .'lecond  is   fumisbed  in  it*  atiicrt 
edge,  wilh  two  flight  spines,  and  the  last  teriuinaUu  in  i 
oval  plate,  as  in  the  genus  Portunus.     The  abdonwii  co 
Eists  of   eleven   distinct  articulations   tapcrinii  o^dual 
to  the  tail,  a  small  pan  of  which  only  reinnin«.     The  alidi 
men  presents  no  trace  of  a  division  into  longitudiaii 


mUENSIONS. 


Total  length           .         -  .  ,         , 

Length  of  the  head          -  .  ,         .         j 
Breadth  of    do.               ....          f-4 

Breadih  of  tlie  body        -  -  -          i-3 

Distance  between  the  eyes  -  -         -           -^ 

Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum. 

Plate  XXIX. 

The  remarkable  depression  of  the  eye*,  with  Mbcr  i 
pearances,  lead  to  the  belief  that  this  fossil  is  tn«rrly  as  i 
pression,  and  that  tiiis  impression  has  been  moulded  ft 
the  upper  or  dorsal  surface  of  the  animal. 
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From  the  preceding  description  and  accompanying  plate, 
which  is  of  the  natural  size,  it  is  evident  that  this  fossil  must 
be  referred  to  the  order  of  branchiopodal  Crustacea.  In  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  eyes,  it  resembles  tl^e  Isotehs  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  volume  of  tlie  Annals,  which  was 
referred  to  the  family  of  Trilobites,  and  yet  the  presence  of 
natatory  feet,  branchial  filaments,  and  more  especially  the 
absence  of  longitudinal  loi>es,  would  separate  it  decidedly 
from  that  family.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  its 
proper  place  in  the  natural  series,  and  to  determine  whether  it 
might  not  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  groupe  of  Tri- 
lobites, and  some  recent  genera  of  the  branchiopodal  Crustacea. 
A  cursory  inspection  of  its  external  form  would  lead  us  at 
first  to  place  it  amuug  the  derapudal  order  of  the  family  Mac- 
roari.  The  character  of  tliat  family  however  will  not  permit 
this  and  a  minute  examination  of  the  order  Branchiopoda. 
Lat.  Entomostraca  of  others  has  also  failed  to  satisfy  us  in 
this  respect.  We  may  be  permitted  to  indicate  Apas^  Binocu- 
lia^  and  Lepidurus,  as  the  genera  to  which  the  present  relic 
seems  nearest  allied. 

We  can  offer  little  of  interest  respecting  its  geological 
situation,  as  it  is  not  known  whetlier  it  was  found  in  place, 
or  in  a  detached  mass.  From  the  weathered  appearance 
presented  by  one  of  its  surfaces,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  latter  opinion.  The  rock  containing  the  impres- 
sion is,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted,  peculiar  to  this  country. 
It  is  termed  by  ihe  country  people,  bastard  limestone,  and 

■ 

has  had  the  usual  fortune  of  most  of  our  rocks,  to  have  been  ^ 
described  under  many  different  names.  It  is  said  to  be  clay 
slate  by  Dr.  Mitchill;  grey  wacke  slate,  calciferous  sand 
rock,  transition  sand  rock.  &c  by  others.  It  is  of  a  bluish 
color,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  homogenous  appearance 
and  earthy  smell.  It  effervesces  slightly  with  acids,  con- 
tains a  few  siliceous  particles,  and  gives  fire  with  steel. 


mlion  ofOrtt  af  trait. 


EiAWN&TioN  of  Iron  Oees  from  the  Northern  Pari  tf  li 
Stale  of  ATew-York.     By  Issichab  Cozzcns. 

Read  December  19th,  1825. 

Thc  following  examinations  of  some  orvs  of  iron,  we 
undertaken  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  exact  quiBlili 
of  iron,  the  presence  of  any  other  metallic  oxide,  and  noi 
especially  the  nature  of  the  gangue  in  which  ibc6c  or*-*  oceti^ 
whether  sihceoas,  magoesian  calcareou*,  or  argillaccouft 
It  was  desirable  to  introduce  some  improvement  in  Ok  worb 
ing  of  these  ores,  for  experience  had  taught  die  proprirtofs, 
dial  lliose  wliich  contained  the  greatest  per  ceatBge  of  iron, 
were  not  the  most  profitable  lo  he  worked,  hirt  on  ihe  om- , 
trary,  as  will  be  !;ecn  by  the  following  asalysU,  nanjr  orn 
which  were  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  cutliy  i 
were  more  easily  fluxed,  and  of  course  were  an 
to  the  manufacturer. 

It  appeared,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  tlic  earthy  oatteri 
which  was  granite,  acted  as  a  Aui,  and  coiiseqonilly  t 
granite  or  sienile,  if  containing  much  feUpnr,  may  be  id> 
vantageously  used  as  a  llux  for  very  rich  ores  of  iron,  «ha4' 
tliese  rocks  are  not  naturally  associated  with  the  a 

The  detection  of  a  new  mineral,  or  of  new  condnoatioiu 
of  minerals,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  cousiiiuie  the  < 
value  of  an  analysis,  A  more  important  end  is  BtUJBMl,  if 
we  can  by  analysis,  throw  out  any  faints  which  mny  i, 
the  manufacture  of  an  article  so  essential  to  the  wnH  o^ 
mankind. 

JVo.  I.  Ore  of  iron  from  Peru,  Clinton  Cotmlr.  Newi 
York. 

Character.  lis  powder  is  nearly  black ;  magneiM: ;  h 
specific  gravity  4,11  in  the  specimen  examined;  it  gifi 
fire  with  steel. 

Jlnalyiis.     One  hundred  grains  coarsely  powdered,  i 
luhmitted   to   pure   muriatic   arid,   which  dUsolved 
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grains,  and  left  ten  grains  of  earthy  matter  like  sand.  This 
earthy  substance  was  examined  with  the  microscope,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  fragments  of  hornblende,  coccolite,  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  ingredients  of  granite. 

Pure  potash  in  solution  was  now  added  in  excess  to  the 
solution  of  muriate  of  iron,  to  precipitate  the  iron  and  retain 
the  alomine  if  any  was  present. 

The  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron  was  washed,  dried,  and 
hentSi  to  a  low  red;  it  then  weighed  eighty-nine  grains, 
lu  adding  pure  potash  to  the  solution  of  muriate  of  iron, 
there  was  an  oxide  of  iron  with  muriate  of  potash,  the  oxide 
of  iron  precipitating,  and  the  muriate  of  potash  holding  in  so- 
lution alumine  if  any  was  present.  In  order  to  determine  this 
I  added  pure  water  of  ammonia ;  it  let  fall  a  precipi- 
tate, which  was  examined  in  the  following  manner  after  wash- 
ing and  drying  it :  it  was  then  cooled  and  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  which  gave  a  slight  blue  color ; 
the  best  test  of  the  presence  of  alumine.  The  eighty-nine  grains 
of  oxide  were  now  dissolved  again  in  muriatic  acid ;  pure  water 
of  ammonia  was  added  to  neutralize  the  solution,  then  benso- 
ate  of  ammonia  to  separate  the  iron,  leaving  the  manganese 
in  the  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  compound  mu- 
riate was  Sublimed,  and  left  the  oxide  of  manganese  at  the 
bottom  of  the  subliming  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
which  turned  black  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  The  pow- 
der was  then  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  then  weighed  one 
and  a  half  grains.  Fused  with  borax  and  a  small  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  it  gave  a  faint  rose  color. 

Hence  it  will  appear  that  this  ore  is  composed  of 

Black  oxide  of  iron,        -        -         87  00 

■ 

Earthy  admixture,  -        -        11  00 

Manganese,  -        -        -        -  1  50 

99  50  loss  50  =  100 

No.  3.    Iron  ore  from  West-port,  Essex  County,  New- 
York. 
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Character.     lis  powder   is  nearly  black  wtmt  | 
without  its  matrix,  but  with  ii,  gn-y ;  slightly  magnHic  ;  s] 
cific  gravity  3,58 

Its  pnngue  granite. 

This  ore  was  treated  by  the  same  process  u  No-   I,  i 
yielded  of  granitic  rock  sixty,  black  oxide  of  iron  forty.) 
a  trace  of  manganese,  or  24.88  of  pure  iroti  in  the  bniKlr'^ 
this  ore  is  said  to  work  very  readily,  probably  owtD^o  il 
large  i|uantity  of  felspar  in  its  gangue. 

No-  3.  Iron  ore  from  Croi^ii  Point,  £isex  Conniy,  Neil* 
York. 

Character  Not  magnetic;  specific- gravity  3.9fi;  |Knr> 
der  of  a  purple  brown. 

Analyiit.  (!•)  A  piece  of  this  ore  ivnscnArsf^y  powdcrvil} 
in  order  to  examine  the  earthy  residuum  with  the  micnMcnpC^ 
after  it  bad  been  submitted  to  muriatic  acid. 

(2.)  One  hundred  grains  of  the  powder  was  boiled  in 
atic  acid  for  half  an  hour,  the  solulion  decanted   and 
acid  added  until  it  ceased  to  act  on   llic  mineral ;    the  lolo- 
tions  were  then  put  together,  and  the  rcsiduom  washed;  tbt 
washings  added  to  the  solution,  the  residuum  then  we'igbel 
17.60  grains.  (See  6.) 

(3.)  To  (he   muriatic   acid  solutions  and  wa«hiBg>,  pan 
potassa  was  added  in  excess,  to  throw  down  the  oxide  of 
The  oxide  was  ibeo   dried  and  ignited  wiih  wax      It 
weighed  about  scvenly-two  grains ;  when  lir<t  piWjpttsted  b 
weighed  eighiy-three,  hence  it  will  appear  thai  ihiJ  ore  t 
laiBS  more  oxygen  than  ores  No.  1.  and  2. 

(4.)  The  muriate  of  potassa,  which  wasfonndin  addinc 
potassa  to  tite  muriatic  solution  of  irpn,  was  then  namiMd 
iQ  the  following  manner  :  first,  some  pure  water  of 
was  dropt  into  a  portion  of  it,  to  precipitate  ihealnmineif  tnf 
was  present;  it  had  no  eflcrt  on  the  liquid  ;  oeji  UK' 
tion  of  oxalic  acid  was  thrown  into  another  portion  of  \\, 
determine  if  all  the  iron  bad  been  prcripitaird.  this  likewB* 
had  no  cffecl, 
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5.  The  earthy  residuum  w  as  now  examined  ;  first,  with  the 
microscope,  but  little  of  its  character  could  be  relied  on ;  it 
had,  however,  the  appearance  of  firagroents  of  felspar,  and 
was  easily  powdered  and  gritty  to  the  teeth. 

(6.)  The  earth  was  now  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  fused 
with  potassa  in  a  silver  cup.  The  fused  mass  was  ufier- 
ed  to  cool,  then  dissolved  in  pure  distilled  water  and  filter- 
ed; the  potassa  had  nearly  dissolved,  only  leaving  a  small 
tface  of  iron  <;  then  to  the  alkaline  solution  was  added  muri- 
atic acid,  it  let  fall  a  precipitate  of  silex,  which  weighed  15.75 
grains,  having  lost  75,  which  appeared  to  be  alumine. 

(7.)  The  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron  (3)  was  then  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  neutralized  with  pure  water  of  ammonia^ 
then  precipitated  with  benxoatc  of  aniiDonia,  forming  a  ben- 
zoate  of  Iron,  and  a  compound  solution  of  muriate  of  manga- 
nese and  ammonia,  if  any  manganese  was  present.     The  ben- 
zoate  of  iron  was  then  separated  from  the  solution   by  the 
filter.     The  clear  solution  that  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
manganese,  was  then  boiled  to  dryness,  and  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  sublimed,  leaving  the  manganese,  which  when  dried 
weighed  2.4  grains  ;  it  was  then  fused  with  borax  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  giving  its  usual  rose  colour  with  a  tint  of  violet. 
Hence  it  will  appear  this  ore  contains  of 
Red  oxide  'o^iron 
Manganese,  .        -        -        - 
SUex,  .... 

Aloimne,      -        .        -        - 


m 
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60 
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15 

75 
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1 

75 

99 

50 

loss 

50. 

No.  4.  Iron  ore  from  Moriah,  Essex  County,  New-Tork 
Variety  No.  1. 

Character.  Its  powder  is  blackish,  with  a  shade  of  purple; 
mag^tic ;  specific  gravity  4.92  ;  has  a  greyish  mineral  im- 
bedded in  it  in  grains,  the  sise  of  fine  sand. 


-*i 
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(I.)  One  hundred  grains  lost  in  calc'mtQg  one  gndn  iti 
weight.  * 

AnalyiU.  (3.)  The  remaining  ninety-ninc  grains  were  snb^ 
mitted  to  muriatic  acid  in  the  usual  way,  which  dls^olred  tW 
oxide  of  iron,  leaving  seven  grains  not  acted  upon.  Tbe 
seven  grains  appeared  to  be  sand  composed  of  (ngmenU 
granite.  Felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  were  easily  diitinguistiedf 
by  the  microscope  after  the  oxide  of  iron  bad  been  remored. 

(3.)  The  solution  of  (2,)  containing  the  mtiriale  of  iron, 
was  now  precipitated  with  pure  potash  and  filtered.  Tbft' 
oxide  of  iron  caught  on  the  filler,  was  washed,  dried,  ani^ 
then  ignited  with  wax,  it  ihen  weighed  ninety-one  gnlm. 

(4.)  Ten  and  a  half  grains  of  the  oxide  *rert!  dissolved  ia 
muriatic  acid,  and  ncntraliied  wilh  water  of  atnnonia,  voA 
precipitated  with  bennoate  of  ammonia,  and  fillerfd ;  the  (iV- 
lered  solution  was  then  boiled  to  dryness;  tlie  dry  moan  wu 
then  sublimed  to  get  clear  of  the  muriate  of  ammonU;  thcrt" 
remained  in  tiic  subliming  vesEel,of  mangaaese.26,of  agrtio. 
Now  if  10.50  gives  25,  91  will  give  2.87. 

(5.)  Tlie  seven  grains  of  earthy  admixtureirasthflipOTdpr- 
cd  and  fiised  with  pure  potassa,  which  disBoJved  all  bot  » 
trace. 

Hence  this  ore  is  composed  of 

Black  oxide  of  iron.  -  -  -    "      R9    13 

Manganese,  -         -         ,         .  2  87 

Silicious  admixture,        .        -        .  7  oo 


Or  of  oxygen, 

Iron,     .         -         . 
Manganese, 
Silicious  admixture. 
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No.  5,    Iron  ore  from  Moriah,  Essex  county,  New-York. 

Character.  Somewhat  irised,  or  pavonine;  magnetic. 
Sp.  gr.  4.50  ;  its  powder  black.  This  ore  was  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  as  No.  4  above,  and  proved  to  consist  of 

Black  oxide  of  iron     -     88  50  or    J?^^^''   *   ^H 

(Iron    -    -   68  22 

Silex  .        .        .       6  00  

Alnmine     -        -        -       3  00  88  50 


97  50  loss  2.50 
With  a  trace  of  sulphur  and  a  trace  of  manganese. 


Notes  on  Shells.    By  D.  H.  Basnes. 

No.  IL 
[Read  December  26, 1825.    Oontinued  from  pmge  140.] 

TflE  want  of  books  is  a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  student  of  natural  history ;  for  whatever  new  or  curious 
object  he  may  discover,  he  cannot  be  sure  that  he  wiU  be  safe 
in  publishing  it,  unless  he  has  examined  all  the  books  in  that 
department  Magy  of  these  books  in  our  country  are  not  to 
be  obtained,  and  some  that  we  have,  are  imperfect  copies,  de- 
ficient in  the  important  part  of  plates.  Under  these  circum- 
stances that  we  make  any  progress  in  natural  science,  is  an 
evidence  of  zeal  and  industry ;  and  these  circumstances  ought 
to  alleviate  any  censures  which  might  otherwise  be  justly 
charged  upon  us,  when  we  publish  as  new,  those  things  which 
OUT  more  favored  brethren  abroad  have  previously  discover- 
ed, but  of  which  discovery  they  have  not  communicated  to  us 
the  knowledge.  Science  is  a  republic  in  which  every  man 
has  a  right  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  If  the  decisions  of 
our  foreign  friends  appear  to  us  just  and  reasonable,  we  shall 

51 
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■receive  tbem.  If  they  appear  nnjuat  and  unreasonable,  wo 
shall  reject  them.  We  have  the  less  hesitation  in  this  course, 
"because  our  friends  abroad  often  disagree  with  each  other; 
and  then,  nccording  to  ancient  rules,  we  arc  "  firce." 

DoUCM  DESTATITM, 

described  in  page  135,  Plate  IX.  fig.  3.  of  this  votume,  lias 
been  notteed  both  in  France  and  England.  The  Boron  Fer 
rusac  gays,  ■**  the  description  and_figvre prove  ihat  Mr.  Samtf 
has  mistaken  the  ffenvs  Dinjuajbr  the  Oasbidaria,"  Tliis  re- 
niark  shows  JJiat  to  liim  the  specimen  was  liew.  Mr.  Gray,  in 
the  Zoological  Journal,  p.  511,  says,  "the  Doucu  WDt- 
TATi'M  is  the  DoLiUM  liiNGENB  of  SwBinaon."  Mr.  Swain- 
~  son's  work  is  not  among  us,  I  presume  Mr,  Gray  is  right. 
Mr.  Swainson  then  considers  it  a  Dolium,  and  after  careful 
examination,  has  ao  described  it,  Ferrusac,  without  having 
seen  it,  affirms  it  a  Caasidaria.  In  this  passing  remark  ihere 
is  a  strangeness,  not  to  say  carelessness,  which  is  nnaccowit- 
able.  There  never  was  a  better  characterized  Dolivm  tbu 
this.  It  has  all  the  characters  of  that  genus.  Tlie  onler  Up 
is  expanded  precisely  in  the  manner  of  ^o^^um/(M««(tfum  of 
Lamarck.  The  spire  channeled  in  the  same  manner  aaZ^t^ 
lixtm  galea,  DoU-um/dsdatum,  and  Doliiimpn'dix.  The  bne 
is  emarginate,  qnite  as  much  so  as  any  Dolium  which  we  ban 
seen.  The  slight  extension  of  the  inner  lip  is  precisely  wlut 
is  seen  in  nearly  every  species  of  the  genua.  The  perdu, 
fasciatum,  maculatmn,  and  galea,  have  the  same.  Tbe  ribs 
are  exactly  similar,  and  the  intermediate  elevated  line.  U 
jiiiore  resembles  Dolium  ijult'a  than  any  other ;  and  if  a  largQ 
specimen  of  each  was  placed  with  the  back  towards  tho  ub- 
eerver,  they  would  not  readily  be  distinguished.  Since  tbi 
J'orraer  description  was  published,  a  specimen  has  bfi«n  re- 
ceived which  adds  full  conHrmation.  The  axis  is  nine  iocbei^ 
and  the  diameter  seven  inches ;  and  it  so  exactly  agrees  a  \» 
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characters  with  the  other,  that  the  description  needs  very  lit- 
tle, if  any  correction.  The  epidimis  were  entire,  and  the 
protuberances  on  the  pillar  remarkably  similar  to  those  of 
the  shell  described.  It  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Mitchill's  cabi- 
net, and  was  received  from  Don  Pedro  Abadea  of  Lima. 
Hab.     Quito  Island,  near  Guayaquil. 

Natici.  Heliooides.* 

This  shell,  of  which  it  appears,  by  the  Zoological  Journal, 
volume  I.  page  60,  that  there  was  only  one  specimen  in 
England,  and  another  in  France,  is  rather  common  in  our 
collections.  I  have  reserved  a  specimen  for  the  authors  of 
the  Journal,  who  say  that  it  must  bear  my  designation  rather 
than  theirs. 

Crp&iaA  Maouljlta.* 

I  had  some  doubts,  as  expressed,  when  1  ^announced  this 
shell ;  but  I  have  none  now%  Mr*  Gray  says  it  is  a  variety 
of  the  C.  Ar(d>icd^  as  described  by  him.  In  this  he  is  under 
a  mistake*  I  have  fully  traced  its  history.  I  have  all  the  va« 
rieties  of  0.  Aralnca  mentioned  by  him,  and  several  others  j; 
and  the  JUactdata  is  constantly  and  essentially  difiereat  fi'omi 
any  of  them.  It  never  has  hrovm  lines  or  retioulMipna  on  the- 
back,  and  has  always  a  large  dark  brown  or  blaqk  spot  on  the 
centre  of  the  base.  The  first  which  I  saw,  ia  diat  frosp^which 
the  figure  was  taken ;  but  since  that  time,  num^ous  speci- 
mens have  been  brought  from  the  Pacific.  In  it^  young  state, 
the  inside  is  very  pale  violet,  nearly  white,  and  the  outside 
clouded  with  zig-zag  bands,  and  light  spots  resembling  the 
young  of  C.  Mcmriticma.  As  it  advances  in  age,  the  back 
becomes  a  dark  reddish  brown,  variegated  with  well-defined 
round  white  spots,  resembling  Lamarck's  C.  Cervma.  The 
teeth  are  nearly  or  quite  black,  and  the  basal  spot  is  of  the 
same  color.    Mr.  Gray  does  not  mention  a  black  spot  on  the 
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base  in  any  variety  of  Arabica,  nor,  bo  far  as  I  can  find,  is  it 
ever  found  in  that  species.  Indeed  the  two  shells  are  totally 
unlike,  and  the  C.  MaouleUa  is  as  distinct  as  any  other  epeciee 
whatever.  It  is  never  reticulated  ;  but  in  its  adalt  state  the 
back  is  gibbous,  and  the  shell  triangular,  like  C.  Mauriiiana, 
or  C.  Caput  aerpentis.  In  this  state  the  bro^^  in  part  eovw? 
the  white  spots,  producing  a  mottled  appearance  like  the  C. 
Maurltiana,  In  very  old  specimens,  the  enamel  from  tlie 
base  extends  more  than  half-way  up  the  sidee,  and  coders 
two-thirds  of  the  back.  It  more  resembles  C.  MauriiSamt 
than  any  other  species,  but  difl'ere  from  this  in  having  the 
base  and  sides  somewhat  llesh-colored,  with  aumerous  black 
or  dark  bro'^n  spots.  It  cannot  be  confounded  with  any 
other  species  by  those  who  have  once  examined  it,  and  ob- 
served it  in  the  variona  stages  of  its  growth. 

The  small  shells  figured  on  plate  ix.  were  described,  but 
the  description  withheld,  for  want  of  a  reference  to  some  of 
the  latter  plates  of  the  Eiicyc,  Meth.,  to  which  Lamarck 
makes  constant  reference,  but  which,  on  examiuation,  were 
not  found  in  any  of  our  copies. 


AN  ACT 

TO    INCOBPOBATS 

THE  LYCEUM  OF  NATURAL  'HISTORT 

Dr  THE  cm  OF  KEW-TOBK. 

t 

Passed  April  20, 1818. 


WHEREAS  the  members  of. the  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory have  petitioned  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  Le- 
gislature impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Natu- 
ral History,  as  connected  with  the  wants^  the  comforts,  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  conceiving  it  their  duty  to  en- 
courage all  Iimdable  attempts  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  in  this  State— therefore, 

£e  it  enactedj  hy  the  People  of  the  State  ofN^ew-Yorky  re- 
preserUed  m  Senate  and  Assembly,  That  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
Caspar  W.  Eddy,  Frederick  O.  Schaeffer,  Nathaniel  Paulding, 
William  Cooper,  Benjamin  P,  Eissam,  John  Torrey,  William 
Cumberland,  D.  Jurco  Y.  Enevels,  James  Clements,  and 
James  Fierce,  and  such  other  persons  as  now  are,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  become  members,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are 
constituted  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the 
Lyceum  gf  Natural  Histoby  in  thb  Cfty  of  New-Yobk, 
and  that  by  that  name  they  shall  have  perpetual  succession, 
and  shall  be  persons  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  plead- 
ing and  being  impleaded,  answering  dnd  being  answered 
unto,  defending  and  being  defended,  in  all  courts  and  places 
whatsoever,  and  may  have  a  common  seal,  with  power  to 
alter  the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  be  capable  of  pur- 
chasing, taking,  holding,  and  enjoying  to  them  and  their  sue- 


cessors,  any  real  estate  in  fee  simple  or  ollierwise,  and  anT 
goods,  cliattuU,  and  personal  estate,  and  of  selling,  leasing, 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  said  real  or  personal  estate,  or 
any  part  tliereff,  at  llieir  will  and  pleasure:  Provided alteax/t, 
titat  tlie  cli:ar  annual  value  or  income  of  anch  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  slinl!  not  exceed  tlio  sum  of  fivo  thousand  dol- 
lars: /'»wwff//,linwever,  tiiattho  fiindsof  the  aaid  corporation 
shall  be  nsed  and  appropriated  to  tlie  promotion  of  the  objoctB 
Btat«d  in  the  preamble  to  this  act,  and  those  only. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  tlie  said  society  bIiiII  from 
time  to  timo,  for  ever  hereafter,  have  power  to  make,  eoaad- 
tute,  ordaiii.  and  establish  such  by-laws  and  regulatiooa  u 
they  shall  jmlge  proper,  for  tlie  election  of  their  otHcers;  for 
prescribing  thuir  respective  functions,  and  tlie  mode  of  dis- 
charging the  same  ;  for  the  admission  of  new  members ;  for 
the  government  of  the  officers  and  members  thereof;  for  col- 
lecting annual  contributions  from  the  members  towards  the 
fnnds  thereof;  for  regnlating  the  times  and  places  of  meeting 
oftho  said  society;  for  sospending  or  expelling  such  members 
as  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  by-laws  or  rega- 
lations,  and  for  the  managiug  or  directing  tlie  affairs  and  con- 
cerns of  the  said  society  ;  Provided,  such  by-laws  and  regn- 
lations  be  not  repngnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tliie 
State  or  of  the  United  States. 

And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  officers  of  the  said  so- 
ciety shall  consist  of  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents,  % 
corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  trca«arer, 
and  five  curators,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  society  may 
judge  necessary;  whoehalt  be  annually  chosen,  and  who  shall 
continue  in  office  for  one  year,  or  until  others  be  elected  in 
their  stead  :  tliat  if  the  annual  election  shall  not  be  held  st 
any  of  the  days  for  that  purpose  appointed,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  makesnch  election  at  any  other  day,  and  that  five  raemben 
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of  the  said  society,  assembling  at  the  place  and  time  desig. 
nated  for  that  purpose,  by  any  by-law  or  regulation  of  the 
society,  shall  constitute  a  legal  meeting  thereof. 

Andhe  Ufurtfier  enacted jThat  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  shall  be 
the  president ;  Caspar  W.  Eddy  thefirst^vice-president;  Fre- 
derick G.  Schaeffer  the  second  vice-president;  Nathaniel 
Paulding,  corresponding  secretary ;  William  Cooper,  record- 
ing secretary;  Benjamin  P.  Kissam,  treasurer;  and  John 
Torrey,  William  Cumberland,  D.  Jurco  V.  Knevels,  James 
Clements,  and  James  Pierce,  curators ;  severally  to  be  the 
first  officers  of  the  said  corporatio^  who  shall  hold  their  re- 
spective offices  until  the  twenty-third  day  of  February  next, 
and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places. 

And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  the  present  constitution  of 
the  said  association  shall,  after  passing  of  this  act,  continue 
to  be  the  constitution  thereof,  and  that  no  alteration  shall  be 
made  therein,  unless  by  a  vote  to  that  effect,  of  three-fourths 
of  the  resident  members,  and  upon  the  request  in  writing  of 
one-third  of  such  resident  members,  and  submitted  at  least 
one  month  before  any  vote  shall  be  taken  thereupon. 


8UUe  ofNevhTorJ^  SeGretary^s  Office, 

I CBBTIFT  the  preceding  to  be  a  trae  copy  of  an  origiiial  act  of  €he 
Log^tore  of  this  State,  on  file  in  this  Office. 

AROHO)  OAMPBELL, 
Albany,  April  29th,  1818.  Dep.  Sec'ry. 


COXSTTTUnON. 

ARTIOLEL 
This  society  ehall  be  styled  "  The  Lycenm  of  Natanl  His- 
tory in  the  City  of  New-York." 

ARTICLE  n. 
It  shall  coii»8t  of  three  classes  of  membets,  tIe.  reaideii^ 
correspond ing,  and  honorary :  resident  membets,  snch  as 
dwell  in  the  city  of  New-Tork  and  its  immediate  vidmty ; 
corresponding  members,  each  aa  reside  at  a  distance  from  sud 
dty^  or  in  other  states ;  and  honorary  membeta,  such  as  may 
be  judged  worthy,  from  their  attainmentsin  Natural  History, 
to  be  admitted  into  the  society.  The  nnmber  of  honoraiy 
members  shall  never  exceed  forty. 

ARTICLE  nL 

All  members  shall  be  elected  by  ballot    Candidates  for 

admiaaioD  shall  be  proposed  in  writing,  at  least  two  meetings 

previous  to  being  balloted  for.  The  affirmatiTe  rotes  of  three- 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  tw9 
vice-presidents,  a  first  and  second ;  a  corresponding  secretary, 
a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer,  five  curators,  and  a  libra- 
rian, who  shall  be  chosen  annually  on  the  fourth  Monday  of 
February.  There  shall  also  tte  elected  at  every  anniversary 
meeeting  of  the  said  society,  the  following  committees,  viz.  a 
committee  of  nomination,  consisting  of  five  members ;  a  com- 
mittee of  publication,  of  five  members ;  a  finance  committee,  of 
of  three  members;  and  a  library  committee,  of  three  members: 
also,  ao  anniversary  orator,  and  a  draughtsman  to  the  Lyceum* 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  election  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  shall  be  declared  duly 
elected. 

ARTICLE  Vin. 

Five  members  at  a  stated  meeting  shall  form  a  quorum, 
and  ten  at  a  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

By-laws  for  the  further  regulation  of  the  society  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  made. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Nd  alteration  shall  be  made  in  this  constitution,  unless  by  a 
vote  to  that  efiect,  of  three-fourths  of  the  resident  members^ 
and  upon  the  request  in  writing  of  oncrthird  of  all  the  resident 
members,  submitted  at  \eu»i  one  month  previous  to  any  vote 
being  taken  thereupon. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES 


Pl.  L    Lichens  from  the  vicmity  of  New-York. 
Fig.  I.  Spiloma  roseam. 

2.  Lecanora  fblva. 

3.  Pyrenula  enteroleaca* 

4.  Vermcaria  composita. 
Pl.  II.     Fig.  1.  Cepfaalopterus  Vampyras. 

2.  Clapea  hadsonia. 
Pl.  in.   Fig.  1.  Androsace  carinata. 

2.  Potentina  nivalis. 

3.  Primula  angustifolia. 

4.  Trifolium  nanum. 
Pl.  IV.     Siren  striata. 

Pl.  V.     Bilobites. 

Pl.  VI.    Teeth  of  the  Megatberiam  from  Georgia. 
Fig.  1.  Utricnlaria  ceratophylla. 

2.  U.  macrorhisa. 

3.  U.  vulgaris. 

4.  U.  striata. 

5.  U.gibba. 

€.  U.  fomicata. 

7.  U.  longirostris 

8.  U.  Integra. 

9.  T.  purpurea. 

10.  U.  personata 

11.  U.  setacea. 
Pl.  VII.    Phoca  cristata. 
Pl.  Vm.  Megatherium. 

Fig.  1.  Inner  view  of  the  lower  jaw. 

2.  External  view  of  do. 

3.  Horiiontal  section  of  one  of  the  teeth. 

4.  Vertical  section  of  do. 


Pl.  IX.    Fig.  1.  Cyprsea  tnaculntn. 

2.  C.  eburnea. 

3.  DoUum  dentatiiin. 

4.  Volntaharpa. 
Pl.  X.     Plenraphis  Jamesit. 

Fig.  I.  A  plant  of  the  natoral  siie. 

2.  A  coagerics  of  spikeleu. 

3.  The  same,  separated. 

4.  A  lateral  spikelct. 

5.  The  same  magnifietl- 
G — 7.  Glumes  of  llie  same. 

8.  Corolla. 

9.  Jiircrior  valve  of  the  samr. 

10.  Stamens. 

11.  Central  spikelel. 

12.  The  same  magnillod. 
13 — 14.  Glumes  of  tlic  same. 

15.  Corolla. 

16.  Inferior  valve  of  the  same. 

17.  Superior  valve. 

18.  Stamens. 

19.  Germens,  Et;Ies  and  stigmas. 

20.  Nectaries. 

Pl.  XI.     Coleopterous  Insects  of  North  America. 
Fig.  1-  Bruchus  lividus. 

2.  Mycetophila  ruljpef . 

3.  Antliicus  murinipennis. 

4.  Antlirenus  li.-cmorrhoidati-. 

5.  Hister  dimidialipcnnis. 
C.  Attelabus  uigripes. 

7.  Cryplorjnclius  moestus. 

8.  Eccoptus  minuUis. 

9.  Antlionomus  Euturalis. 

10.  Pissodes  squainosus. 

11.  Ohrium  denlaUiiti, 
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Pl.  XI.     Fig.   12.  Molorchus  affinis.  !• 

13.  Anthribus  mcestus. 

14.  Lycoperdina  ferru^ea. 

15.  Coccinella  marginipennis' 

16.  Galerucajanthina. 
17    Colaspis  infuscata. 

18.  Chrysomela  scalaris. 

19.  Altica  obloDga. 

20.  Cryptocephalas  subfaciatus. 
Pl.  XII.      Trilobites, 

Fig.  1.  Isotelus  gigas. 

2.  Under  side  of  do. 

3.  Under,  side,  of  Limulus. 
Pl.  XIII.       Fig.  1.  Isotelus  gigas  extended. 

2.  I.  planus. 
Pl.  XIV.      Fossil  Crustacea  from  New-Jersey. 
Pl.  XV.      Map  of  the  environs  of  Montreal. 

1.  Trilobite. 
Pi«,  XVI.      Menobranchus  lateralis. 
Pl.  XVII.     Abranchus  AUeghaniensis. 
Pl.  XVIII.  Details  of  organization  of  A.  Alleghaniensis. 

1 .  Os  hyoides  and  spiracular  cartilages. 

2.  Vertebrae. 

3 — 4.  Upper  and  side  views  of  the  head. 
5.  Hind  foot.  ' 

Pl.  XIX*        Profile  view  of  the  Chlamyphonu  of  the 

site  of  nature 
Pl.  XX.       Fig.  1 .  View  of  the  back  of  the  head. 

2.  Posterior  truncated  portion. 

3.  Anterior  view  of  the  inferior  portion 

of  the  body. 

4.  Anterior  and  posterior  view  of  the 

fore  foot. 

5.  Anterior  and  posterior  view  of  the 

binder  foot. 


^^^H 

Pl.  XXI. 

Profile  Tiew  of  ihe  cranium  nwgnrfied.                     H 

2.  PoslpriorviCTToftbecraiiiuiD  magnified.     ■ 

3.  Anlerior         do.         do.         do.               H 

4.  Several  views  of  a  looih  magnified.            H 

5.  The  organ  of  hearing  magmfied.               ^M 

G.  Anterior  and  interior  view  oflheendof    ^M 

Ihc  snout  magnified.                                 H 

7.  Relative  posilion  of  the  leetb.                    H 

e.  Lower  jaw,  natural  site.                             H 

Pu  xxn. 

Amphtoma  meiU,,.                                           ■ 

Puxxm. 

Hosci  and  HepaticEc.                                     ^^^^| 

I.  Calympercs  Hobsoni.                      ^^^^H 

^^^H 

3.  Hypnum  Haldanianom.                ^^^^H 

4.  Jungermannra  carinala.                  ^^^^H 

5.  Jungermannia                                -^^^^H 

PuXXIV. 

Carices  of  Nortli  America.                          ^^^^H 

Fig.  1.  C.  crisiata.                                  ^^^^H 
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